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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


Sotheby’s ===== 

Ml MU HI' It W 

Sothcby Parke Bemet & Co* 


WMM 


T*V" Ahluiiu. I nn'lwi lMf« 2«S4 
iroJjwo' Kwmi. IKCHiiicmt lX 

Titfph ■«■ OMUS 7J» fifrw 2HH SrBLONO 


.UiMidny —8 Hi Jumiary 

ami following day at 10.30 am 

ai Nl-h llouil Street 

Printed Books Relating to 
Natural History and Science 

Nlii'li i* icil CdUluKUe £1.41 
Monday Jill February 
a( 11 am and 2,30 pm 
at New llond Street 

Valuable Printed Books 

-.<udinR : CuntlneiUal Itouk' of the tSlh to 
I iQtli cviuury, Incl iidtiiu Bunins A roll n us b 
'uri.i /■■fomtiioii, 1476. IlinniloN Roma In- 
nun. 14*1-82, Uiblia ilcrmamca. 148.1, St. 
ImURut'i RrfivIcitioMtfjr. 1500, fUblia Sanetu 
i Polish lllhk'i, 15G3, and Itvo Ouilrv l.a Fon- 
taine. 175S-59 : dCL'oratcd Imok-bliuliiiKh. 

Science and natural lihtnry, iiK lulling AeaiUiiih 
CdiIihUhViLs'i Lit' tirfiwnim ItoKciis, 149S, 
Apia n ih's ;iii?iri<fiii*ntiiiir pi lint moftlfi.*. 153-1, 
In > ii i Id wlili llaruscoplvii, 15 J4. and J-Winni 


liu-itotuu' Ilf ilic IGtli to Hip t*)rh coiliurv, In- 
eluding l-vikli- iviule'S f’rin'lndiili’, 1506. MnrvV 
The ivorkes. 15S7, Brow nr'* llytlrltttnithiu. 
1658, mid lluswulFv The life uf Siiiiiiu-f Juhn- 
Aim, 1791. Colour-plate books nnct bonks un 
lutcl ami topiHti'npliv Including l.uinfctJciiS 
Keuiurks on Ure anlifufiicj of Rome. 1797, 
extra- Illustrated with 44 water- coloured draw- 
ling, l-A-kcM and Mon ten's Das Deutsche h un- 
•leshcci . 3 vul., IS 38- 43, Oxl well's l-'ic'it’i in 
Hreeee. 1821. CreniinR’s A pictunsque tour 


along the Rhine, 1820, Vidal's Htflwww Mh«- 
l ration* of Buenos Affres and Moitjc l !“ c0, 
1820, Rovdeirs An history of t ie River 
Thames, 1794-96. and Fielding and Walton s A 
uiciMrrsque tour of t/ie English Lakes, 1821, 
large paper copy ; Chinese drawings on nee 

l,d|,e1, Calrftogin? Cl. 75 

Thursday 7lli February 
and following day at l pm 
at Httdgson's Rooms 

Printed Books 

Including : Burton's .stone Talk, | fi ^; P | Lkcn , s 
Giviii Expectations, i vol., 1861 , Llfiii Oornt, 

19 vol.. 1855-57 ; Pickwick Poweri. ex rii-lllus- 
Ira led, 1837; Hardy's Works. 37 vol., 1919-20 . 
Thackeray's Works, 24 vol., 1874-86 ; Borrow » 
Itiblr fn iu.ilii, 3 vol., 1843; Romantic Ballads. 
Norwich, 1826 ; Tales of the Wild and Wonder- 
ful, 1825 ; The Talisman, St. Petersburg. 1835 ; 
Lewis' The Monk. 3 vol., 1796 ; Scott's VVaoer- 
ley Novels, 19 works In 74 vol., Gtlfiiburg/i, 
1814-32 ; Benois and Prakhov'a Khudochest- 
I'ennpvKs sokrouislicha Roiali, 7 vol., St. Peters- 
burg, 1901 07 ; CurjISTopfldlWrciAy sloi'or , 86 
vul., St. Petersburg. 1890-1907 ; I. skier 'a Rims- 
kin hi Ccruldiku, 2 vub, St. Petersburg, 1855 ; 
Mayukuvskv'a Dly«i (niiosu, Berlin, 1923 ; 
Kriitlieuykh'* Vnsuk Lenina, Moscow, 1925 ; 

K rutlic nykii mid Khlebnikov's Igra i' adu, St. 
Petersburg, 1915 ; Vrii''. Afnscoio, 1019 ; Ros- 
setti’s Mr Hugh the Ileum, 1843 ; Dicfinnury 
nf Nitriinuil Biography, 29 vul., 1948-67 ; film- 
troteil London News, SI vol., 1843-81 ; JhleiV 
History of the CnnsnUite and Empire, 12 vol., 1 
1803-04 : Wlsdcn's Cricketers' Almanack, 58 
vul., 1809-196G ; and other works of Literature, 
Spurting, on Russia and lit Russian, etc., and 
Pi Lined Ephemera, Calendars, Greeting Cards, 
Alliums and Scrophiiuks. 

Cuhilogiie Cl. 45 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Don’t miss the PBI-W January 

BOOK FAIRS 

Over 100 specialist dealers with antiquarian and out 
of print books, prints, etc., far sale. 

LONDON— Imperial Hotel, Russell Square 
Jan. 21, Noon-8 ; Jan. 22, 10-3-30 
Royal Nntlonnl Hotel, Woburn Place 
Jan. 20. 6-9 ; Jan. 21, 10-6 

CHICHESTER— The Dolphin and Anchor Hotel 

Jail. 25, 6-9; Jan. 26, 10-fi. Over 40 
Exhibitors 

Free Calendar of PBFA fnlrs available front 

11 Boulpori Street, Barnstaple, N Devon (0271) 36 U 


PUBLISHING 

.Standard Book 
Numbering Agency Ltd. 

This agency controls Lite allocation of unique 
identification numbers for each book published in 
the U.K. An additional assistant is required to 
help with the rputine work of the agency, Cor 
which library or book trade experience would be. 
helpful, bur is not essential.. Some typing ability 
is necessary. : » 

Salary will relate to age arid experience. Hours 
are 9 am lq 5 pm: 1 

Pleast apply to Edna Budworth, The Standard • 
Book Numbering Agency £td.> 12 Dyott Street, '■ 

' ton dhil WC1A IDF. (Tel : 01*836 89il) . 

: A subsidiary company of J. Whitaker & Sons Ltd. 


LITERACY' 


. iTHE POETRY SOCIETY . , , . 

1970 ALICE HUNT -BARTLETT AWAfiD : ; 
£500. • • , • 

This pr> 2 « is awarded annuaUy io (he pool The Poetry 
Society most wishes lo honour and encourage. Special 
confute ralfan Fs given to newly emeiglng pools and. to 
first published collections. 

Entries should be in' English, published during 1970, and 
bo of not less lhan 20 poems or 400 lines. 

Poets and publishers are invited- to sand, by February* 
29ifr. two, copies of any publication for consideration by 
ihs lodge*. Patrio Diokinach and . Npf man Hidden..' •: 
This ptite has been generously -essisfetf. by .The Ans Caurp 
, cif. d/ Sreel; Britain. ■" : *' 

The W.flrV ^oalaly, 21 Earls Court Square, London, 0W5 


EDUCATIONAL 


IiiJi.IJiijI |n-.l'U.ll'4ll>> «ll>lll|.U 1 41*1 If 
liui«W..|if* Iljll.ihi0.r,.i J ,. iiiiu.i'.i. ' 
■ d.int i.M'cie UJU'ikil IWI .ii.i:4n.J 

I'Mt.nlfmhui \BU ||,.,. 

j CiCT.llEr.RlTs, PKOF1.SSIONS, 
Umlnc" 4 nalv"«i cuu>vh fnr O.l’. 
1 1 .* .* pi,, rt.l'j, 1 roil- W. Mitl./,fl M \ lit in ail 


THEATRES 


ARTS TMBATRB. MG JVU, art 
l.6lc<fsi<*r . Sq . Tom , Siaaimrd’» 
Dlrlv Linen ' Mon.-tnui,. 
g.-iO. Fti.-E^l. 7 and ». IS. Prlcoi 
Gl.lKl: t^*«>4: and LI NO, ,1‘lua 
I So monf. Bala, hliilior, * Now 


Basilisk 

Bookshop 



Hand-made, private press and limited edition books 
in print plus large selection of poetry and books 
about books. 9.30-R.30, Monday-Saturday. Uelsi/e 
Park nearest underground. Catalogue available £3.50. 

32 England's Lane, London, N.W.3. 722 2142 


LIBRARIANS 


GREATER GLASGOW 
HEALTH BOARD 

ciiAn'ranaD LisiiAntAN 

WCBTKnN DIBTUIcr 

COLLCUL or NURSING AND 

MIOWII-UHV 

llir Llbraiian will bo roapontlhlo 
ror providing support aorvlcci 10 
Ilic nunc oUucatlon curriculum al 
Hip Collngp S7 Hour* par wank. 

A lab doscrlnllan Is svaiuhla and 
an informal iruarvlow can be 


CITY OF LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC 

IilBRARV AND LEARNING 
RESOURCES SERVICE 

DEPUTY SITE LI ORA lit AN 
CALCUTTA HOUSE 

l.L.E.A. LIBRARIAN 111 
EG, 141 lo EA.eGV. Inuluslvo oi 
London WalBliiliiB 


uortiuivol Caninlsr, IUB3 n<sai 
Liuaiern llond. Olaigow Glk OVN. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 

DARKING & DAGENHAM 

“KOiWW kR,B « 

sn ANffu 'Hrraiiian 

Salary E3.477 lo E4.V2A par 
annum, Inoiusivo. 

Application* m* invllod from 
Ubrar nn» wlio hava camiiloLad ih^ 
Puu II bvamlnailona oi ihe Ubrarv 
A^'oUalion for cuulvalonli lor tho 
no»i oi A**l*lanl Branch Librarian 
Ibo commencing salary will bo 
ace Aiding lo quallliooiious and 


Following an Inlcrnai tranaloi. 
uppllcalions nro Invllod from Char- 
lorod , or Quollllod librarians lot 
Iho above post ul ana o t ilio main 
polyiachnic Itbruilus. Tho buccsas- 
lul rand Ida i r will bo raaponilblo 
for ilio' day lo day running of Iho 
library and for ilio work or iho 
library aaahiants. Ua/iha will also 
ho oxuKiad lo assume responsibility 
for ona or Ilio aubloci arras at tho 
library, possibly Modnrn Languages. 

Uindon. EC.1A 7BU. Plnoso quoin 

T^ 1 — A 

CHARTERED (OR 
QUALIFIED) LIBRARIAN 
rwiulrnlj by Iho ' 

DEPARTMENT ^Or^IXTUAMUIIAL 


CATALOGUES 

□ HTECTive l ii. i H im . 

'•■I.’-Jl llsl Xnlli.inv iJviftn ‘PI 

U. ion. U -si v..rl:s Wh'o Mils* 1 

FICTIOH, Isis, i Ii.llcc ilons 1 1-, 
f ruin liniuiii.iii llno""iiip LI, l,'‘ 
ol II Vltlurli llujil. Snrblion s, 

GA ""im, “^i f v , r? ,, - l , ot;*; 

• |.l|-|«>l t« |..-.I,.,,|I I I |J HIM 


Till: -HU UM IMIS OF CAESAR 

ti\ Aliiliun > libit* 

if.'! IfiilllV win I,. * 


THE INIII.IMlNIiENT JClI'HNAL ul 
IMIll.liStM'IIV iiiovirios an laisi- [. 
ii.iii, iii.i l |, n in,, |.,r the oNpwi 
linn ,ii miinniiblc. arlltuiir, 
■llll-l ll.lll V>-«. Ill Ihr Tlflt llvIlL. 
iiiiaivilL.il M.iivikI. and nsnoui, 
ai .i(l<.iii<il»l ircinis ni conltra- .- 
I'J-Mijra (’I’Mni'.nl.v BubtcriiiUMi 

i:\.*,'.'n i,iM.;. i ' i. aTiiwir. 
Vli-llliu. Alls'll., j 

TUB liiiiu .fiiu in,- Vull. Auiboi 
.1 . A. si lotiii pub. Londot . 

IH.i't I *j V’OIS.I. 

THE GREEN LIST Ir.llnlgllllv. 1M *• 
nlil bool.. In i-.iili Issuo. 3mui . 
ti»ny Iror. Wiinlov s noth » 
i Insiii-ift, Ri.f'iiioiii : 

WORLD lllitturv L.iialonuci isso*- ’ 
on moil ai-»as —A. c: dan. V .*. 
Hlulm-i llu.ul, Iwlrkunltim * 
Mldd\. 

SVAIITBD. li'rtitur Pjipc. i ibf.n ■' 
r. dm on i 1 ‘jIU or rvuifnii you , 

I '■ Ronniss.inco " and 
•• rj.ision dn Laiour ", Viishi 
flfi Ihoinitson Avn., ColchriK) 

JOAN EVANS — V, Aldnn Ku' 
EKOlnr EX-I .iDN , Devon V'! ‘ 

(or CHUIOiiu.* .1 . ri'-nliv I'cii uui 
Malpiv 1'ilh ronlury, all lost.' 
lOCIi. Alan children's bnaks 
prims. I** 


A1 CRIME I ICIKiii. M Aireirj 
Cnurl. Sharhornc. Dorsal. ; : 
arn siiutlalluis In Secondnaid p. 
lacilvo 'Myaicry/BPi'/ibrllTar li 
Hun. Uvor 11.UOO lioak* In IIM 
and HsU aru Issued rouMKf - 
W. ■ ills lists nf |,.«rlirul*r mitral 

ALL lirgH- honl.s and on him .*, 
hoi gh- an I aold. — Zeno, b H' v . 
mars SI., Lsindon. UT:ZII an : 
cn-inii u.tuu. 

THE TRIUMPHS OF GAMA! ?; 

ihn has, ililng winch ..iLi-dR 
over did . . . iho nmlrs wort. in' . 
nol bs nmro iiuaiuiiul or Impravn 
. . . oioi-uio Vaaari • ' 

_ ' ,■ !• 

HAMPSTEAD Uook COIW. F . 

Church HI.. London. NAM tfj 1 
TU I 2-VJU i 1'ilh and iiOUf £ ■ 
lurv Cltililron s linoks and JO* 


In ill 4th vnr l 


FOR ;.S1LM' WANTED 

UNIQUE- socondhand ’Ltiiidoa ' boot- 

aft- Map 

LIBRARIANS 

A LIBRARY ASSISTANT , 

Ta 'raoulFrd fTBm*. mld-robruarv. II 

posvlblo. 'for general library dnllos. 
Library OKosristica^ and ablllly lo 
“in would be uaoRil. Salary for a 
hour weak according lo ago 
I rlqn.es on, Unlvarsity Qradu 


Ear mi ot applicaiion may bo 
obiflinod, from lh«. RorOugh Libra, 
flan. Control Library. Barking. 

IwlIPK. 

Previous rbront applicants, no ad 
noi roapply. 

Closing date : iwo weeks Irom 
Hie appciranre of this advertisement. 

, ■- . — i - 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ENFIELD 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

TBCI^iKa[! G COLL6CB ' " . . 

■ ,W. WTii,„n. 

M.A., C.B^ ^F.l.Metli.E.. 

ASSISTANT LtapAniAN ' . 

i a 102 1 1 


Poiaqn appolniod • will br re- 
sponsible hra Inly lor Uio dav-io-day 
runntno' or ilie Cxlramurol Library, 
under Tho dlrocHon or Iho Llhrorlan. 
Tho, Library, nravldoa h service lor 
aiudcul* and lutgr* engaged In unl- 

,hrou r 

ufefe,, u m m mSxst , ft 

annum. . • • 

Salary acnlo rqr qualified mil not 
7®* r t ’P r L oro ‘ l Hnraflans la ea.oUH 
(o £3.993 par an hum. 


TAME9IDE METROPOLITAN 
' BOROUGH 

UanAHIES <( ARTS DUPARTMENI 


LIUHATIIAN iDIR- 

(wvwwaT. 


Chailerad Librarian*.. , Iho^poai 
carries iraclal responsibility for jho 
Collcga Resource* Cotiito which 
houioa a Bfowlfig coilootloh of nop- 


^^•ai'-i" 

‘'dps Ip writing 
. ._,,,culiqii vitae and 

sddraisce al . Iwa ruio 

uid tie aem by January 21» lo- 
Ubrarlsn; Tniluula of Agrl- 

U ^ 1 j.^ n0 fedo? Jrl W, 

OXl'Ulfp l Os lord 7ft *8 1 .. 

■rum whom * limner imi llrular* may 
b« 06141 nod 


Cdniniancfng. salary In accordance 

a Afliaa:' 

I P r«K p a y'X Bl ^K. d - a r«!Si> 

f linfipfl. Soulhtfa 

JMJ. High Slrotfl. ooumqaj*. 

cieariy 

x . 

Cohipicied aoplications to be* Tv- 
liirpen - Within '14 day* of iho 
appearinco M this advorllirninpl, • 

Newcastle upon tyne! 

hitv unnaRirs 

LOp\i H>a-mi|Y Linn ’i|an ■ 

dhS 01 n5Ri wl , 10 ea,o9o N 

n'M*. adqUIonil , allowHpco* -.! 

UB1LVRIAN '!]i 


K3.0H7-E3.90S (nan El .033 p,g. 

_..AF,Py c 41I ON P ■«. Invllod fixun 
guallflod Librarian* inloroslod m 
Joining * dislrlci nrgf*— **— • 
This offora a clmllen 
Iho wholo cgrnniunll 
the angpriunll; 

In e »vfdp ronp 
yilieo* Dutios 
- advisory wary 
mahilenancfl a 
promDIlun or l.._ 

SoCvIcb Ihbqugh c 

• — nrme 


on forma arid furiher dr 
bjo from iho Chiof Pcr- 
fflcor,, .Mercian Houjn. 

.^SraSSVi rolUrn P d h * " , 1 " 

Eimn' rulll OS will 

aomo typing. , ao hour* nor week 
Aiir.. .Apply Librarian 


lurv Cliililron s Ih'olts and wftl 
li aioil Hooks. Opeii riiP«;&IM;l . 
10 0 Dunks bought. caialMWj; -... 


maiv'iiiav w f ; 

MiiPiAi-, I'litiliiailons, Aihlwr 
NuiUiimiboi'liuiu. , v 

fi fe AL/Baui" "r* .*■ 

REVIEW uiirl ollior . bd«® "J *? L' ' 

5440 U.ITO. *,.• ; 

SOTHEDV BAI.R CATALQOUK" ^ 

■ini, ; n.i 0. • ; 


■ 1 incinoy ' 

roi, i inn NH+n.'i. •• •. . ; 

□BTBCTiVB riqion, . Sgh ff S -. 

B .A.I!. fur clihor 
rowaors wnli nin*'. / 

urev Hou«o iiguM 4rjl | 

Hi., fnniinn. H 6 .3. * . 

BOOKBINDING 

...sawitMiVS ii 

.mil iiariiiilli'iil aani w. . , '" * • !-.• 

binning Depl . ai ' . > j ,. 

„ "HT. MICUIAEJ/8 ! : - 

I'arnirarniiflli. llnnia. '*V j- 

. . . Dit|iiirle* welcpnia ^ ■> 

THE .TRIUMPHS i :; 

D biisiioii ljy ltai*v B,n . . 

lore. . ug.pi(N 

S aMunun s’S.nW, 3 ^4^ 

: a colour pmie*. 1 

1>> AVaHubl* Irom ■{Wj® 1 ' * .' 


EXHlBlTttWS. 


WfllTW<5 to £arn 

ScriBjw f id eloriQs oro re- 

qu'irild ■ : fnr' pioigra albry 

:i agizifi^p. WiiWfs; with, or 
wilhoW. ffHpoiion-cB; nra in-, 
vifod l<> Mild pof tca'ds (or 
ib ; 

'^l<keh , s Piipflrs Editors. . 

: fl. s C. TfamS0(i S Cc.,,114., : 



lAliHGOlATC AOVANCES 
J;lOO .in EUMkui 
Ni* .arrUiliv. nccdeil 

• REGION AL'TrtURT LTD. , . 

II Ciilfui^ Siren. New llnort 
. Hue Oi. London r IV. 1 • ' fltiJlar.ro* 

iqinno : U) -7Sd WHl 'ljl-734 It'll A rpqurtW ,a d«Hi 


HOTEL ACCOMM 


far boulifl end fol 
riaN. . . *. 


RHEBK .HOTELS 1 Lid-., E9 RoL . . , . 

uijir if oid Lojidun. 8.4*. I . Mjrcion **«>.„ Ajbliro 
Iti-.m-.'-tJ ral u— t'ollenm. Vutiib lOM-SIt* tnl. . OH 


IE INSTITUTE 




copy for 
classified 
ADYER.JISEMENTS 
■M tpE T.L.s/' , 
5 HOU 0 ARRIVE 
NdT tATER ' 


IPRf CEDING 


PUBUCATldN 



.sy *■; ? 


1 

...i 


THE TIMES LITERAR Y SUPPLEMENT 


FRIDAY • 25 JANUARY 1980 • No 4009 • 30p 


The strange case of 
the missing cannibals 

Nehru in power 

The essential Kierkegaard 


ohn bummerson on 
the Wyatt dynasty 


...a 


A 1 - "» 


tching up: Amen 
the Soviet Union 



** -®, 


■ 'J- 

; : 1 ' ' ■>;]*• ;; 

h .*' ; 

;'*- it 


• Fictioll: - v : 

: f Wrinkles^ 

V GHarlotte Broiit^s 

.vf-’y ■ • : •• • •• ,k:;. ' 

v'.'-i-fj' *.)|^ .• i. »,! • w. 1 ••;*.; . . »•.«. • 


Liam Hudson 
on dreams ; 

jEric Korn’s 
remainders 


.» *•. •• 


Commentary: 


Ian McEw'an 
on David Hare : 
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January and February books 

Expressionist Architecture 

First edition in paperback 

WOLFGANG PEHNT 

SID Hlus (mi ions 10X82 ins (25.1 ■< 22.0 ems) 

Pap crime k IS FIN 0 500 27162 3 £1.95 January 28 

The Normans and their Myth 

First edition in paperback 
R. II. C. DAVIS 

69 illustrations, 11 in colour 81 X 5} ins (20.9 X 14.6 ems) 

Pupcrbnck ISBN 0 500 27181 X £2.95 January 28 

Zen 

Direct Pointing to Reality 
ANNE BANCROFT 

107 illustrations, 16 in colour 11 x 8ins (27.9 x 20.3cms) 

Art and Imagination 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 81018 1 £3.95 Junt/nry 28 

The Northern World 

.The History and Heritage of Norriiorn Europe— ad 400-1100 
EDITED BY DAVID M. WILSON 
310 illustrations, 82 in colour 10J x 81!ns (27.0 x 21.6cms) 

ISBN 0 500 25070 7 £15.00 February 4 

The Vikings and their Origins 

New Edition 
DAVID M. WILSON 

115 Illustrations. 23 in colour 11 x 8itis (27.9 x 20.3cms) 

Hardcover ISBN 0 500 05037 G £5.95, 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 27175 5 £3.95 February 4 

Gods of the North 

First edition in paperback 
BRIAN BRANSTON 

27 illustrations S> x 5 Jins (2J.5 x H.Ocms) 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 27177 1 £3.50 February 4 

The Celts 

iVcie Edition 
T. G. E. POWELL 

149 illustrations, 12 in colour 9] x 6Jins (24.1 x 15. 9c ms) 

Ancient Peonies raid Places 

J8UN 0 500 02094 9 £8.50 February 11 

What is a Masterpiece ? 

KENNETH CLARK 

6 J ins (21 .0 x 1 4.8cms) 

Wflfter Nenrath Memorial Lectures 
ISBN 0 500 55115 5 £3.50 Pebrlmrp U 

Beyond Death 

The Gates of Consciousness ■ 

• S^NISLAV AND CHRISTINA GROF 
158 illustrations. 17 in colour 11 x 8 ins (27.9 x 20.3cms) 

Art and Imagination ' 

Paperback ISBN 0 SOO 81019 2 £3.95 February 18 

The Ley Hunter’s Companion 

Aligned Arident SiUs:’ A'Netf Sltidy with Field Guide and Maps 
First ediuoTi m paperback ' ■' 

®®Yj^EUX AND IAN THOMSON 

• 1 ESS 0 s il, 5 1 ln5 (210x «*■“) 

The Spartans 

L, F. FITfcHARDItfGE 

150 iilustraUons 9*x Wins (24.1 x 15.9cms) 

SiK?*"* JPwafa* and Places 

; ISBN O 500 62096 5 £9.50 , Fe&n/qj’p ^8 . 1 • J '■ 

Dressing Up 

T^nsvoatism afatl IJridi The History of hS Obsession ' > ". 

.First edition. /« papot-ftaefc 

ACKLROYn , ’• 

Chronology of the Ancient World 

Revised Edition , 

. XXBICKpRklAN \ ' / 

8 f i^ii ros e nu II tables Mx 5Jins. (2L«*13.8cins)- " 11 

•• .rfii Life ■ . i ■ . 

.,,... ,1^.0 BOO 10aj9:3,£12.00 FdDrjitfrp 25 ' :j \ ?' v 5 j 

A History of Mexican Archaeology 

Mr -iffy* ■V«(>ishbd.CivIjlzoEroits of MhMhfAmitriftd 
1 . 'IGNACIO BERNAL 1 ‘ *■’«"' f * 

■ w ■' ■■■: i- >■ i ; v. 

-JSflN 0 S00 78008 0 £10.5 ® February 25 : ■ 



THE TIMES LITERAR Y SUPPLEMENT 


RODNEY NEEDHAM 
DAVID MARTIN 


ERIC STOKES 
OWEN LATTIMOKE 


PAUL BAILEY 
A. N. WILSON 
SANDRA SALMANS 
SYLVIA CLAYTON 

JOIlk SUMMERS0N 
PETEK PORTER. 

SONAJ.D BLYTHE 
TONY PARKER 


25 JANUARY 1980 


contents 


W. Arens: The Man-eating Mylli — Anthropology nml Anthropopliugy 
Ernest Caslimorc : Rastaman — The Rnslufnriun Movement In ICngland 

Sarvepalli Gopal : Jawaharlal Nehru, Volume 2, 1947-1956 
Ida Pruitt : Old Madam Yin— A Memoir of Peking Life 

Fiction 

Charles Simmons: Wrinkles 

Charlotte Brontii and Another Lady : Emma 

Julio Markus : Uncle 

Edward Candy: Voices of Children 
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Chewing on the cannibals 


W. A RliNS : 

The Man-eating Myth 
Antbropology Olid Anthropophagy 

206pp. Oxford Uuiversity Press. 
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When four savages from Mississippi 
were brought to Fontainebleau, 
in 1725, Voltaire seized the oppor- 
tunity to sneak with thorn. The 
solitary exchange that he reports 
from this encounter is blmt lie 
asked one of them, a woman, if 
she had ever eaten men. An odd 
question to put, and so brutully, 
to a lady guest (from foreign parts. 
When she replied, “ trfcs nai've- 
inont”, that sue had, he showed 
himself rather shocked. A curious 
reaction, When he had been given 
just die answer that no doubt be 
looked for. If lie was rendv enough 
to ask his ingenuous interlocutor 
if she were a cannibal, why was 
he scandalized when she admitted 
she was 7 

This ambivalence — namely the 
avidity to be convinced of a repel- 
lent inhumanity on the part of other 
people — is a central theme of The 
Mim-eating Myth. W. Arens was 
led to take it up by a student who 
asked why he was lecturing on kin- 


interesting, and in some regards pro- 
foundly consequential. 

The work has two ptu^oses : first, 
to make a critical assessment of re- 
ports of cannibalism ; second, in the 
light of this evidence and the ex- 


led to take it up by a student who 
asked why he was lecturing ou kin- 
ship, politics, and economics and 
not on something “ interesting ” 
like caunibalism. At the time, Pro- 
fessor Arens was of the opinion that 
cannibalism in the past and present 
was a fairly common phenomenon, 
but when he inspected the ethno- 
graphic literature lie whs “unable 
to uncover adequate documentation 
of cannibalism as a custom in any 
form for any Society ” and he 
became "dubious about the actual 
existence of this act as an accented 
practice for any time or place . 

Puzzled, he turned to bis anthro. 
poiogical colleagues, and lie also 
. placed a notice lit the Newsletter of 
the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation asking for eye-witness 
accounts of cannibalism. 

He iiqd only four written re- 
sponses; three were unproductive 
and one was from a German gradu- 
ate student Erwin Frank, who had 
searched nil the publications on can- 
nibalism in the Amazon basin from 
tiw sixteenth to the twentieth cen- 
turies and had failed to discover “ a 
single first-hand account of the act 
itself ' . Thus put an his mettle, 
Arens pursued the extended inves- 
tigation of which die outcome is a 
book that is provocative, constantly 


Jiglil ot tins evidence and the ex- 
planations advanced, to arrive at a 
broader understanding of the nature 
and fuuction of anthropology over 
the past century. After an introduc- 
tory chapter, the author deals in 
turn with tlie classic man -enters 
(Curibs, Aztecs L recent man-eaters 
(Africn, New Gtiineu), the prehis- 
toric world of anthropophagy Ipre- 
liominids, early man, urchHCoiogicai 
finds), the mythical world of miiiirn- 
pciphngy, nnii finally die mythicul 
world of anthropology. In the 
course of his study Arens is re- 
peatedly “disturbed" by the lack of 
documentation" and decides that all 
the cases he examines are spurious. 

But if cannibalism is to that extent 
a fiction, why is it so often referred 
to ns fact ? Arens puts forward two 
answers. FirsL, that any group of 
people can appreciate their own 
existence more meaningfully by con- 
juring up others as categorical 
opposites, and “ what could be more 
distinctive than creating a boundary 
between those who dn and those 
who do not eat human flesh ? ” 
Second, that anthropology depends 
in part an bile existence oF the 
savage ; it has a “ clear-cut interest 
in maintaining some crucial cultural 
boundaries — of which the cannibal- 
istic boundary is one 

The case is presented in a quick 
and compendious fashion, and ' the 
publisher has produced it as a neat 
volume with apt and effective, illus- 
trations. Once in paperback, it will 
be a popular and almost indispen- 
sable title in anthropological courses 
of instruction, and it is likely to 
attract attention far outside univer- 
sity circles. Arens writes, moreover, 
inA direct and unpretentious idiom, 
with some quite nice touches of 
irony, aphorism, and sardonic 
humour. 

But at the same time his style 
is rcmnrkably uneven, snnietimos 
clumsy or unclear, and many 
readers may conclude that anthro- 
pologists write as ill as sociologists 
are commonly said to do. Perhaps 
it is late in the day to protest that 
. “ data '* is not a singular noun, but 
the copy editor could have preven- 
ted “ pervasive data " when “ extern 
sive" is what is meant. The author 
thinks, too, that an “avowal" is 
bii assertion or allegation, that 
'* vagary “ is contrasted with speci- 
fic (and thus couuotos vagueness), 
that “ contemporary " la synony- 


By Rodney Needham 


maus with modern, that " improvi- 
dent” means imprudent, and that 
“ consciously ” is the same as 
deliberately. Claims to have 
observed cannibalism are described 
as “ rampant ** (sc, prominent); an 
immoderate inclination is represen- 
ted as “ immodest ” ; evidence that 
hus persisted for over 400 years is 
said to be “ ephemeral” lsc, 
tenuous). Ail the some, it is the 
argument that counts, and this is 
undeniably challenging and well 
worth taking very seriously. 

Tiie immediate response to 
Arcus's contentious is to call up a 
test case, best perlmp* not one tliut 
he has examined. For on Indo- 
nesians this is bound to be that of 
certain of the Batak peoples of 
Sumatra, who in works ot refer- 
ence are notorious for having been 
cannibals. They are thought to 
have been referred to as such by 
Herodotus, Marco Polo, and 
Nicoio Conti, and there are 
numerous assertions in tiiticteeiuh- 
century and later ethnographies 
that t the Batak used to practise 
cannibalism. The custom lias been 
so fur accepted that the late 
Robert von Heme- Gel deni pro- 

S osed an historicnl connection with 
eruka, a terrible god of Vajrayana 
Buddhism in whose rites bloody 
sacrifices and perhaps even the eat- 
ing of human flesh are held to have 
played a part. This “ magic rite of 
degenerate Buddhism ”, it is sug- 
gested, was indeed one of the 
essential reasons that cannibalism 
was enabled to survive among the 
Batak for so long. 

The historical perspective is thus 
impressive enough, but what pre- 
cisely is the evidence that any of 
the Batak were ever cannibals ? To 
attain a scholarly mastery of the 
literature on Batak civilization, and 
thereby to be certain on this score, 
would be the labour of a lifetime, 
but there arc certain obvious 
sources that answer significantly to 
Areus's argument. 

E. M. Loeb {Sumatra, 1935) is 
In no doubt that the Bntak were 
cannibals until the present cen- 
tury. His chief authority, from 
whom he gets all his details, is 
F. ,W. Junghuhn, a famous natur- 



alist who travelled among the 
Batak in 1840-41 and published this 
observations in Die Battaldnder mtf, 
Sumatra (Berlin, 1847). Juughuhn, 
says Lood, “ witnessed " the prac- 
tice of cannibalism during his stay 
in Toba, and it is with this assur- 
ance that Loeb quotes in translation 
a horrible account of what was done 
to the victim. One especially grisly 


scene is that in which the rajah 
cuts a piece of flesh from the living 
person, drinks with gusto some of 
tiie blood streaming from it, and 
then cooks it on the spot. 

Tiie appetite of the Batak is not 
spoiled, it is levclly reported, by 
toe wails of the unfortunate suf- 
ferer as he sees his own flesh being 
roasted under his very eyes. Con- 
firmatory particulars are that it is 
usually “ eight or ten minutes ” (ad- 
mirable ethnographic nicety) before 
the butchered man becomes uncon- 
scious, and a quarter of an hour 
before he dies. 

This all sounds definite enough, 
but the source itself does not bear 
out the assertion that Juughuhn 
ever witnessed an instance of can- 
nibalism. Although he once sus- 

E ected that lie hud been served 
union flesh in a stew, all he says 
on the relevant count is merely tliat 
during a year and a half in Batak 
country he learned of (“mir . . . 
bekamit gawordeu ”) only three 
cases, in widely separated territories. 
Of the public consumption of human 
beings. Some Batak, he relaites, make 
no secret of their cannibalism, but 
so far as the evidence goes he him- 
self never saw anyone actually 
eaten. 

Another document, published in 
1855, is a letter that liad beep 
written by R. Burton to Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles in 1822. “ It being a 
disputed point whether any of our 
fellow men actually ear human 
flesh ", writes the correspondent, 
he set out to ascertain in Tapaouli 
whether it were really the practice 
of the Batak. All the neighbouring 
Malays said it was (of course), ana 
it was also commonly admitted by 
Batak themselves ; some of the 
latter gave details of two men 
recently eaten — though Burton is 
happy to add that " not more than 
a fourth of the spectators could 
be induced to join in this horrible 
feast of human gore'*. Burton did 
not see anyone eaten, nor does he 
report (like Robinson Crusoe) hav- 
ing seen any material evidences that 
anybody had been. 

Another authority of note is 
H. N. van der Tuuk, a Bible trans- 
lator who went to Batak country in 
1848 end discovered Lake Toba in 
1853. In his greet Bataksch-Neder- 
duitsch Woordenboek (18G1), sv, 
raltmi*, he describes a post to 
which is tied someone who is to 
be eaten, or part of whom is to 
be made into « talisman, but he 
does not at this place provide any 
.. visual evidence of thq practice. What 
he does say is elmply that the victim 


is killed by a spear-thrust in tiie 
chest or the side, i e, not by piece- 
meal carving. 

A later traveller, E. Modigliani, 
writes in his Fra i Batacchi indi-, 
pendenti (1892) that in his journeys 
among tiie Bntak lie often risked 
being eaten, and that he has no! 
hesitation in affirming that the 
Batak are cannibals. The categories, 
of victim which lie- lists, ’however," 
are identical with those published' 
by Juughuhn, and it is probably 
from this source also that he has. 
other details. 

A number of persons were eaten 
in 1840 and 1843, lie says, and In 
1883 u certain chief ate no fewer 
than eleven men ; Modigliani knows 
this because missionaries told him 
so. Nevertheless, he candidly- 
volumceis that if he wore asked 
whether he had ever seen anyone 
eaten he would have to say no. 

By 1909, when J. Warneck pub* 
lisliod Die Religion der Batak, ciuu 
nibalism had become an - “ incoinpre* 
hensible aberration ", and it was no 
longer possible to explain wily it 
■had ever been practised. 

The outcome, then. Is that wherei 
ns Batak told Burton, Juughuhn. 
van der Tuuk (apparently), onq 
Modigliani that they were mom 
eaters, none of these authorities 
provides independent and direct evi- 
dence that they were. No justice of 
the peace would send anyone to gaol 
for *a weekend on the basis of such 
testimony— end this is the star case 
of cannibalism in Indonesia. Yet 
the hold of the grim notion is so 
strong that even a Karo Batak, Pro- 
fessor MasrI Siugarlmbun, writing 
about his own people, has stated as 
recently as 19/5 chat 11 there has 
been no cannibalism among the 
Karo since the beginning of the 
ninetoentb century", implying that 
before then there had been. 

But in ' 1916 Lekker keeker 
asserted that the Karo had " never 
in historical times" been man- 
eaters, and the Encyclopaedia van 
N ederiandsch-IndiS (1917) states 
that at tiie beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the practice was 
quite certainly “unknown 1 ' among 
the Karo. 

Arens is clearly on to something 
important, therefore, even if he haa 
not made his case very efficiently. 
An initial objection to nls argument 
is that he does not define can- 
nibalism, The .people of . Nias, off 
the -west coast of Sumatra, were at 
one time head-hunters (more on this 
. in a moment), and It is reported 
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of them thru i hey used to lick the 
blood frnm the blade which had 
freshly severed a head. Were they 
thereby cannibals? TJie Da yak or 
weetern Borneo are said (probably 
mistakenly, hut thru Is unrulier 
matter) In have had the custom of 
mixing the bin ins from heads taken 
in wflf with ricu-liL-er, which they 
drunk, Does this count us cun- 
nihiilisin? .Warriors in western 
Sninb.'i tire said Lo have dipped a 
finger In the blood of dead enemies 
ns they lay on the field and then 
to have sucked ft. What About that ? 
To judge by Arcus's treatment of 
the alleged drinking of the bone-ash 
of a child among the Amahnaca 
Indians, presumably these cases 
should be reckoned as instances of 
cannibalism, but it would have been 
better for Arens to specify precisely 
what he was going to talk about. 

A worse deEcct in his procedure 
is that he do 65 not clearly stipulate 
what is to count as evidence, At 
the beginning, he refers to “satis* 
factory first-hand accounts ”, and 
appears tn demand that the 
reported practice shall have been 
observed ; but towards tho end of 
the book he writes of b “ reliable 
complete f irsr-linnd account by an 
nn thrnpn legist ”, and these qualifi- 
cations are much more restrictive. 
More fundamentally, Arens does 
not consider the difference in 
probative weight between direct 
evidence and circumstantial evi- 
dence. Ho seems to insist on direct 
evidence nloiie, but lie would hnvo 
done well tu listen to A. M, Ifocurt 

J Evidence In lfiiniuii Ilisiuiy”, 
'sijchc Annual, 1933 ; ropiimcd ns 
Chapter One in his Kings and 
Cauncillnrs) : " There is a popular 
deinstall' that direct evulenco Is 
necessurily better than circumstan- 
tial”, yet “ circumstantial evidence 
is not nn inferior substitute for 
the evidence of eyes and cars j 
It H the very foundation of know- 
ledge 

There exists evidence of this kind 
which indicates that some peoples 
did cat human flesh. Hocart was 
jar from credulous, or conventional 
*, *“ cn# * an d he evinced no 
difficulty In accepting that tho 
ancestor of a certain Fijian chief of 
his acquaintance had been a catini- 
bol : lie reports without reservation 
(Wortham States of Fiji, 1952) 
many details of the selection and 
Pr» B "ff m of the (sometlraw will- 
Ing) victim. He did not himself sea 
any of this, but he accepted that It 
had liappcned. 


More generally, indeed, an cthno- 
graph er in the field does not have 
direct evidence for, ic, he does not 


i- actually observe, perhaps the 
. ’ ‘ greater- part of everything that he 

v reports as the customs of a ’society 
‘ be ‘ He may, for instance, 

: , t - be forbidden to see a birth and 

,- i ■ happen not to sec a death, but he 

. W *M not therefore. decline to relate 

• \ ;> ** generally told about the 

. •; K ;■ . related usages. 

, ' % . Among the Kenyah of the Interior 
*• j °* Borneo, he will almost certainly 

•M. never see a head taken or brought 

: ' back to the lo ng house ; but he li*. 

. ; - .. tens carefully to . what ihe older 
men ieH hint’ about.' head-hunting; 1 
i- jiA peers at the skulls irt- their' rack 
j on the verandah and lekm» from 
V-jA.'." 'whore (sometimes from whom) 

■ . each one came, retards myths ana 

, I ,<V ■ -explanations of the benefits of 

v-Mt*. .v , taking Heads, collates all these de- 
it v<-r tails with the previous ethnographic 
? j.Lj ' .literature,, ana concludes-— with- this 
Uihii-.f- *n«ch circumstantial justification— 
.j i r'"' that headhunting used to -be -a- real 
J f s’ > ' and comprehensible practice among 


been pertinent. Still,- such over- 
sights are not entirely Areiis’s faulr. 
for lie did go around for a long 
while asking liis colleagues for 
directions to rciliible reports of 
caimi holism, mui the time to 
correct him was before lie published 
his urgument rather than after- 
wards. 

in any event, he writes perfectly 
plainly that- lie has “avoided sug- 

f 'cstini; that customary cailnilmlisni 
n some form dues not or has 
never existed" ; also that “even if 
the custom did prevail among some 
. . . groups, this would still foil to' 
account for the ubiquitous tendency 
to label others as cannibals ”. He 
spoils liis case by appearing not to 
know that “ ubiquitous " means pre- 
sent everywhere, for it is on the con- 
trary highly interesting that there 
are con side ruble areas of the world 
In which even the accusation of can- 
nibalism Is lacking,, but his conten- 
tion and its limits are clear euough. 
He recognizes expressly that 11 it is 
not possible to demonstrate conclus- 
ively that ,i practice docs not 
exist unit whut he advances in- 
stead is the modest proposal ihnt 
cannibalism, though perhaps spor- 
adically carried out, is far less com- 
mon than Europeans, and especially 
anthropologists, have been more 
then willing to suppose. 

Arens is on particularly firm 
ground when he stresses the sym- 
bolic aspect and the resort to the 
charge of cannibalism ns but one 
item in a whole buttery of moral 
obloquy. It is nm only savages who 
have been accused of man-eating, 
mu also nn occasion Jews and 
Chrisitan.s urn! European witches. 
Another charge, which has nn 
interesting association with canni- 
balism, is that of sodomy. The 
conquistadors put it about thnt the 
Aztecs, -in addition to being 
idolaters and cannibals, were sodo- 
mites. Junghuhn, the sole source of 
the goriest and most sadistic par- 
ticulars of Batak cannibalism, 
alleged that the vice of sodomy was 
generally indulged in and went un- 
punished — an unsupported report 
that is most unlikely to have been 
true but one thot accretes to tho 
force of the symbolic castigation, 
in this connection, Arens takes it 
os axiomatic, however, that the 
prohibition on human flesh is one 
of " the strongest und most element- 
ary social constraints ", but it is 
hard to see apy. reason that it 
should be, and he himself suggests 
none. Voltaire’s naive Mississlplan 
had a more rational view: that It 
was better to eat one’s deed enemies 
than leave them to crows and 
worms. 

Contrary to Arena’s ■ premise. 
Indeed , 1 he ' could- hove found much 
of interest in the idiom of eating gs 
a token of attachment. Salvador 
Dali is said to have announced pub- 
licly hiS' intention to devour hi^ 
wife as final proof of liis total love 










for her ; parents, and not only in 
our own citituro, tell their children 
they are so sweet that they could 
eat them up ; there are widespread 
metaphors that equate eating with 
making love. The psychological 
roots of these predispositions, of 
which the idea of cannibalism is a 
lurid product, run very deep, and 
it is in the archetypal symbolism of 
the mychc.that an ultimate under- 
standing of the mythical institution 
is to be sought. 

Some indications of this character 
may be seen in the suspicion, 
resentment and vehemence that 
Arens has encountered on the part 
of some of his colleagues. The 
NYR critic, for instance, ends his 
condemnation of Arens's scrupulous 
reassessment of cannibalism with 
injurious imputations and the hot 
conclusion : It’s a scandal.” . 

This — coming from someone who 
asserts without proof that there are. 
"cannibals still extant in ... . 
Southeast Asia ”, and who seems to 
think . that " the engravings from 
Hans Staden’s captivity ” [sic] are 
historical - evidence of cannibalism 
among the Tupiuamba--makes- it 
appear- at h least that! Arens . has 
probed disturbingly deep beneath 
the bland surface of received ideas 
in anthropology. - ^ . 

As far the brute -realities oHhe 


issue, there remain for the present 
purpose two matters to be men- 
tioned. First, it is a pretty sound 
anthropological maxim that what- 
ever conduct can be imagined will, 
if it is socially feasible, be put into 
practice by soma people somewhere 
and for some time. So the possi- 
bility that there really are, 1 or have 
been, man-eaters somewhere in the 
world,, as Arens does not deny, can 
readily be accepted. But the 
acceptance of any particular 
instance as suoh will depend on 
criteria of evidence and canons of 
proof that are basic to scholarship ; 
and Areris has demonstrated that 
these are liable to be undermined 
by inclinations that are far from 
scholarly, rational, or even present 
to consciousness. 

The second point is more nienty. 
What does cobked human flesh, 
roasted or boiled, taste like? Jung- 
liuhn thought at first that his sus- 
pect stew had been made with pork, 
but this report may be connected 
with his statement that the BatBk 
liked man-meat even more than pig- 
meat. It is not probable thHt human 
stew would taste at all like pork; 
more likely it would have the colour, 
texture, and arqqia of buffalo, per- 
haps, end the fab -has been said to 
tu ™. fl tidiowy yellow and. thus qdite 
unlike the hue and |tear-trans)ucence 
of pork fat. It is strange that a 


moral clamour should for so long 
rage about cannibalism when eveu 
this basic gastronomic fact remains 
generally unknown. (Imagine going 
on for more than four centuries 
about the consumption of claret 
when no ona knew what it tasted 
like.) The correspondence columns 
of the TLS muy yet supply, no 
doubt under a nom d'antnropo- 

S liage an answer to this question. 

ot from the survivors of the 
Andean airplane crash, though, for 
rhey devoured their fellows in the 
form of pemmlcan, a recipe not 

S hastly euough to answer to stan- 
ard cannibalism, which of course 
is necessarily more gruesome. More- 
over, their sensibilities, unprepared 
by au appropriate tradition, are 
likely to have been so shocked or 
perverted that they would not make 
reliable gustatory guides. 

The story goes that one of them, 
his flying nerve recovered, was 
otfered a menu liy the oir hostess 
but waved it nwny: he said ha 
would rather see the passenger list. 
When social anthropology has un- 
covered the grounds, traced the 
implications, imd accounted for the 
mordant force of this macabre little 
joke, It will be able to claim — thanks 
i*P part to. Professor Arens’s .bold 
'exploration — -that it bus got some- 
where in tho understanding of 
human nature. . » 


By Baviii Martin 


ERNEST CASHMORE I 


— open the book and to loose the 
seven seals. Through the adoption 
, of the colours of Ethiopia a native 
'colon? is restored to the drained. 
= deputed culture oE the West Indian. 
The Ethiopian empire provides au 


Btavlon 11 ^^ *\£ ria ! L L ur , M ®d w ihulr previous isolation. 


— — — — • uuuvKicui empire provides au B , , 

Rastaman,: .The Rastafarian Move- fl . nd in^tatae the Nazlrite 


.i 7 ' . HJIU conipr en eti siqie practice among 

?;.ji this people'. By the' criteria <9 
'£ I -ipi j ■ .demonstration . that Arens appar- 
?tuly call* for, however; none of' 
■S'^SK . those particulars would oe 'accept-' 
iji } ir. ; able as evidence. 

? ■ Mot only this, but where therei' 

if 4 -k^V-;is literally ‘direct evidence, of caiini- 


meiit in England i . 

263pp. Allen and Unwin. £10; 
0 04 301108 


"At first sight it Is very, 
West : Indians should i 
; believe- In Haile Selassie, as 


ation of the EngUsh. . AU that 
remains larking is a distinctive iang-' 

m n( ^? ish ^ e i dt y- shield, 
the New, Negro f* from the intnj.- 


tiie Nazlrite. pie Nazirlte « 
“separated unto the Lord “ and 
lets “the locks, of his .hair grow 
long ” The aggressive visibility of 
Ute colours and the' ^'dreadlocks” 


pfhtanlfl ICU WllUf ' CIOW 

Eth opia. Cecidlt Babylon. joiuod togothor, anti religions 

The new partisans of Ethiopia. a ealed tho diffutoitco. . 
wear the uniform , of Ethiopian The cntnlvst was Boli Murlov son 
Sl° U NaiWte the The S ° NnM r k 1 ? f * 5! n , w t lte Llvorpudlinn father 'who 

Wir!!-? mi ttSJ? “w."? d SJStt" 


.in, Ethiopia. sis. lu6 ancestral 
of, an African homeland to 
they .nil! ■ Stton" return. Ab 


space pad . rime, vehicle 
. . The first stirring? . i 
Jamaica itself long- Ago 
the Baptist faltli- itith 


in then, report/ “ Shades ; Up ” (1973) : “ We’re sick nod tired - 
by leasing kissing getfio/to die 

K j-dPi^pli'cat.ed; jhrrow ta'jind’ go to heaveiv in Jesus natoe/we ; 

the. -no 0 - T know; and upderstand/almighty. gpd 
nnd too « , a Hying man 1 *. - . 

athtal. aWd>«' 

Aslan,;' ,; r Bst Jo lived on, either incarnate ty -«« : 

:• . 'V follpWers or hidden away before Ms ^ 

- f 0 f i nal ! ^-appearing.' He still provided- ; 

j!-? ; 'the node of experience;, -•SOnevjW; 

Kn>?Li^ of L. inime " -• to accept His : : Imperia* . : 


i ih^the- Squndron . could say ; 

l- fle.jihd beep nn eye»MtitncSs ,to- 
i I8*#‘ . rtoiigh', .few;; .doubted. 
I [Mi-jfW ; ^acticc, but . the ’ f obso^Vad I 




till 

: ti * 1 ' ^° U ^ • : W • ! 
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SARVEPALLI GO PAL : 
lawaharla! Nehru : A 
Volume II: 1947-1956 
346pp. Cape. £15. 

0224 01621 0. 


In the interests of independence 

By Eric Stokes 

in. ■ mm — — all-out war, encouraged the military insensitivity of Dulles’s Cold-Wsr ferred to his own candidate for the of construction about this second 

junta in Pakistan to seek external attitudes. Harrow and Trinity had Congress presidency. His distaste volume. Even so, allowing for the 

WnB 1 . an u v aid. Britain, still playing for power bred in Nehru bis own superiority for factional politics and his lack huge variety of topics that have to 

niogi apny Jn ^ Middle Easr, wove PakI- complex and made him something of a power base isolated him. Yet be tpuclied upon in & comparatively 

stall Into the Baghdad Pact of a cultural and ethnic snob. Ha once Patel had gone, Nehru s brief book, the treatment remains 

and CENTO organization i America found that Americans were “ apt to stature as a world figure and his unduly allusive. The reader who 

poured in the arms. Inevitably be move hysterical as a people than oratorical hold over the populace in has failed to keep the outline of the 

=S= Britain tried to appear even-handed almost any others except perhaps the elections in the winter of 1951 Korea n Wa ljnegoua t ions m hish end 

„ . .. . #js treating India and Pakistan hs Com- the Bengalis. The Russians follow enabled him to brush- aside attempts or to remember wo history of the 


ing down and oiling the rusty j | n the summer of 
nrinour of the Cold War for a fresh ‘ . . . 

foaraev WHI do well to ponder A‘ L , .‘5!f.. he . 


tourney win ao 
Sarvepalli Gopal’s pages, 


1955. 

continued to 


where one could go at present in identity. Although Gopal surpris- ■ ff uaoe^ lL^turns ^n ^fttle 
search of the higher culture.” The Ingly attributes to the British the Snf!u?d 

constant failure of communicatioh formation of multi-linguistic provin- ' 


tw _ n china makine a la tec-scale constant failure of communicatioh formation of multi-linguistic provin- 
dWomkriS ofTon to dofu!. “h° bolween the, world’s two lergest ces In. order to .dissipate the, force 


He makes some attempt to Korean War, act as broker’ for a democracies is a cautionary tale of nationalism, Nehru found tho old 

repudiate the common charge that settlement, and obtain Red China’s wl ,,ch »® writ large throughout British provinces more congenial to 

Nehru devoted too much of his admission to the United Nations, these pages. his notion of a i single Indian nation. 


attention to foreign affairs to the j n ^950 Nehru made half-hearted Nehru remained remarkably open 11 was on(y a 
neglect of India’s pressing Internal representations against the Chinese to the Impression of personalities. a,1 . ce , H,at /J 
problems. The first Five Year mfjitary occupation of Tibet and by although his Judgment often proved vallea on 


luiuiauuu Ui. iiiuui’UiiKuuapt. inuvui- .. ni . 

ces in order to dissipate the force Wh*Je this m In no 

of nationalism, Nehru found die old offl cial biography, Gopal inbentt 

British provinces more congenial to ^ feeling for 

his notion of a single Indian nation. b fi 


It was only after riot and disturb- 
ance tii at he was at last pre- 


inner reserve which he finds in 
Nehru hushes, the pages. Gopal 
nulls firmly down the decent veil 


1‘lan owed almost everything to his „ truly Himalayan blunder a subse- 
impeius at a time when his col- ouen t Indian note sooke of “legiti- 


quent Indian note s spoke 


leagues were moving sharply avyny mate Tibetan claims to autonomy 
from the professed socialist objec- w j t hin the framework of Chinese 
lives of the Congress end -had he- sovereignty” instead of “suzet-- 
gun playing factional politics with ginty”. In April 1954 India con- 
the dangerously divisiv-e forces of eluded a treaty with China provld- 
Hindn communal ism and linguistic j nft f or t [ ie withdrawal of all Indian 
sub-nationalism. influence from Tibet while omitting 

Yet the space and tile emphasis to gain Chinese recognition of the 
Professor GopBl gives to Nehru bs Indian frontier. Professor Gopal is 
world statesman lends the charge critical of Nehru's naivety at this 


servatives 


cordially than 


disposed of by discreet hint and 


e withdrawal oE all Indian Neiuu's participation 111 the proces- „ V" b TT . j L- . d. 

from Tibet while omitting sion of Conunonwealth prime mini- totally accepted and his tnrluence 
hinese recognition of tlie sters at the Coronation, when sou ® llt or feared. Inuira 


Professor Gopal, as the son of .an 


and tile emphasis to gain Chinese recognition of the stars at the Coronation, when Gandhi eiicniirnc-ed him i,Z d eminent President of India, has him- 

gives to Nehru as Indian frontier. Professor Gopal is Churchill lit his Garter robes JJJJJJ! ij^ J q .S s d h,m beyond self lived in Raslurapntl Bhavnn 

lends the charge critical of Nehru’s naivety at this waddled behind them like a con- noimai limits. former Viceroy’s House) and 


rest events 
10 sensitive 
democratic 
ito history 
Behind 
iting burns 


b&J?RlTvl£ of tadifi tlie h istorical ba si so FI n diu’sfr on* seizure of -the Suez Canal was to British pubUc V.1U 60 Inclined to ™ 1 SfgtNfchm SS 

tier claims with China after 1954, prompt a reaction as emotive as allow the claim, not so much for 5 bodtan thTr 

since' it also determined his efEorts Gopal speaks with some authority his own over Kashmir nuolfiy™^ To t{;adItioii. Democracy translated into 

to shape her iateriml evolution, in the matter. At home Nehru’s friends were See aJeat Tiower haildled S' such the unique conditions of IndiR tnust. 

Nehru claimed to give practical More serious is the question as to those from his past. He was sad irat io^ and modestv and with c ? us J st -9 f , Plabfadtaiy power ’oxer- 

realization to GandhFs teaching of how far Nehru’s knight-errantry in to break with Jnyprakash Narayan . “"J S en?e?f LiTsmSiIh ; c|sed wIUi decency and restraint . 

nationalism as a moral force. The the 1950s ultimately worked against, when the Socialists withdrew from ? uc “ J "?rVpItoioiSnolf and of , a via „ b T et ^ een the 

Five Principles or panchshila tvans- India’s permanent national interests, the Congress, and continued to sus- goSbllessSlS ^htenathe nSie «? l «PWJagpu[-Ls of seaifarUt mate- 
lated that heritage into a new and Critics allege that this policy ahi Krishna Menon os ambassador AS iSre S2 ‘ia fam *nd tradition^ Indiaii volues 


competing pulls of secularist mate- 


higher code of international allowed the 
morality, which at the same time to close up 


was consonant with the real with no «tore thou token protest plaint* of official* about Ms mis- ^ Emergency which 

interests of Iu<lia and die ex-colonial whUe Indian public opinion was management end hU involvement in t t “ 1 J,™ 0 f n tfflSS^SSSef glVe f c ^ en . c Y to d ’ e re . s , t f tc ’ - 

world. Non-aliannient was desianed diractina its anti-foreigner animus a financial scandal. Before n,eilt of Nehru’s vision and achieve- 

to preserve their uewlv won fre«lom anainst tlie machinations of the CIA Vallabhai Patal’s death in. 1950 he 0 y f r li p 9 »r I n^ a ,n 1 ^ f , ment in “Mid-Term Assessment 11 , 


world. Non-alignment was designed directing its anti-foreigner nuimus a tinanciai 1 scandal Betore 

to preserve their newly won freedom against tlie machinations of the CIA VaHabhai Petal! 

against engulfment in the renewed .and the miareiu-esentaUpns of the , r « nH 

ereat nnwee fl,* nnr his choice of President and. mini* 


great p 0 ire 1 rivflirv of the uo« war RRC ' v his choice of President and minis- Tlie author’s handUhg of Ms sub* Professor Gopal has produced not 

era andto iXm/nnllllvi - wa . ters being . overridden, and even Ject displays a growfag mastery, only a distinguished place, of bio- 

mediatory roltfja the cause of peace. ■ p of N tile ' S( K?aT b nblralfsm in' pata,,s nominee, Tandon, being pre- There is a much gi'eator soreness graphy but a tract for the tinje*. 

As a liberal educated in die early . whldt 1 bo -had been- nurtured and # 

part of the centunr Nehru inhetirod -which he shared vnm a large seg- f ^ 4 ^ 0 

Its axiom of pas a'annemi i gauche ment of British, opinion. His con- . 1 || 1 U | | 1 C 

and. saw the Immediate throat to traStlng Tefiponse to the Sue* and vyAiA M-i 
Independence from the noo-colonial* Hungarian crises of 19 M displayed - ; — - 

1 st tendencies of the United States analogies witii the British _ left. — ; ‘ 

and Burope. Indlh 1 thotafore was Ncjiru mode excuse? tor BOViot pj, Rman T aHminro 
bound to hold the West ot acerttUu. •• action that, ho Was not prepared VWen LiailllDOre 
djstance, despite the fact that her lo moke for wlwt he ======= . — - 

historic ties bound hoi* morally and reversion fa the old . colonialism in — 

materially much more closely to the -t h « Anglo-Freiich assault on Egypt. idA PRUITT 1 

W«t f i? en J„ hc c £ 1V bec.n« Old MndamWn . 

cMhMtta nil directed from Moscow ■ ir f8 s of tile tivo crises became Memolr oE p e |clns Life 

Jnd^endenc. M to bo SS'? i29pp. SUM Unlvmlt 


of the social service department of, .tude and ■ loyally, and fortifies her 
tlie ' great international Union own position. as. .matriarch.- 


Medical College, added a Peking 
polish to her diction, which is a 
bit Uke being able to switch effort- 
lessly from Gcordle into Oxbridge. 


In her social service work she had 


A modern problem then looms, 
hofvever, which cannot bo dealt with 
by . any weapons oi‘ wiles available 
to the old family system. Tho 
youngest son comss bock from o 




• to" doal with, many impoveriahed - WJ*" j^JSpL 
families, following up discharged T. 1 !^ at ?y 
Press, patients finding jobs for. people who refuses to submit to the 

. In their families so that they wild i? h ! 


continue to be looked after. In any n ? fc C b| ue ® e . R ^ 0, . vs .. 

nnd-e- 1 ^Vutaobw' 'W Bufianin told"bim g - -- ss======m ^ society, who gets a job, under what down . her husband s enroer by de- 

aJsdaJnfuJ attitude t» foreign aid, I 1 , . conditions is a kev to the wav that m«uiduig that he . spend time on -bo- 

even If this resulte’d . in slower eco- ■■SrS2?& ?£hmir to India It 1« astounding that so much of JJ3ie» works; a!5 Ida Pniftt had •: tog her interpreted. ■ She will not 

nomlc growth.. The danger of being union as ^sshnur to mote ^ the character of the old Chiaa, and -7i n t of kevs lanallna bn her key- W®u eat or - wit ve Chinese food, 
too strictly tied, to Western capital- : It was an unpleasant reminder so' much telling evidence of the , _ which- means the extra expensd rf- 


..ur.ut sruwtn. sue aanger ot feeing . — , • . . ■ we tnaiacic) or me oiu vuma, D y . 

too strictly tied, to Western capital. : It was an unpleasant reminder S o much telling evidence of the . 
isra and suffering the fata of those that the world of national power External forces and intefrtal con- 
who became - too . dependent on interests and the wprld. of liiflU vubions that were tearing it apart, She b 

American power was, at all costs to . principle, to. which .Nehru .- cpn- • -should have been condensed into classta. / 


o-uierjtan power was, a 

be avoided.: , • 

.. ^ et , there was a Flaw, 

state resting tm * a \ 


rnlNnW.1 * “ T.'Y- ftht ooinane- so n«auv «a nc UK** Ot tne international news agencies wnui 

.oatwnai to suppose. Many Western obs^tv and the great newspapers of the as a 
JjJJJ 11 ^ ^ui ired territorial Unifica- vevs acqu sed him of double Stan- ' w0r ld. we might have had a better farer 


y lq- the n^vibuok)," "and [ Old ■ matin ar of one- ex 
rn Ytrt can instantly be hailed sociology, always ill 
new classic. The critical d if- professional out! O' 


er of odd- explaining . Chinese 
logy, always illumlnatnialy i the 
ssional outlook of .rickshaw 


The. Economist 
erv neutral ' ten- 


people Wirb 


- ' world, we might have had a better ference between the. Pruitt method pullers ; the ways iu wWcli. overseas ■ 

£ uroacieiice of what Was going tu ahd that of. the routine, research Chinese establisli relation ships.-, on 

- . happen to Cliiqa and Asia, As ft - worker U that iqstead of her goingj;. ratprulrtg to the land , of tfretr.-any 

1 was, it was- only the ocegsiona] out- with' a list of questions In her hapcV : cestors'i regional differences among' 


niAL.io"-* even 1 the option of a- inore simrpiy mu» «<>• | U6U <,«««■« -u*-* 7- ittnnug- 01^ iw< -■» v» «»». ->**■«■ 

pjeoiscieary, voice of theriocal popu- - 1 whom she does not understand 01 ’ English at a Cmnese univQrsityj wbo her; in , putting, tbe problem - they . waU'i the status of servants la o 

J“" or1 » hadtp be set aside foi* higher ’from whom she expects little under- caught on to the fact that Ida Pruitt ’tell about tUfemselvep;' this; involves" ^dlriOftelliOusehpld./ All in atl, a ... 

interest, though Nehru was to ago.ii-. 1 standing f!.': Nehru had -much 1 to. not piiJy knew a .lotabopt what 'others^ ami so an at uftomr^up^.^o^to-dellght pld'China Hands 
«e for y M ra 1 before acting on Goa.- . plead in • his . defence; The age. of was going on , In : the minds /of 1 the ; | Is • woven, iwjth people. filling Irf MW to .- fasolpnte those ' wJio , Haver 
i^Same 'waaMidttrueof Kashmir - final .repentance of pploniallsm increasingly radical/ students, ..but . ^ of detaileli.out eaph other ./The j at foot- WiCMtio.. . Agoofl.book to 

j^nded Violently and did . not, get -.In ."until jtfter 1?56, eV en. more about what .was . going, story^bogms with: a . matriarch; look: ‘ take along. also,.:if yoU a?e going to 

imitoedjatp^.- ..-5 T ' •. . not until afWi’ then Was T *fe Soviet 0 n in. the minds of thriij parents.. ..in R Tor e ; >y baby r..td.. adopt . fpf the newCMna, « !, . ;/■ 1 

Paklstah-’eriiil^ discredited th® .„ i n those days, anybody.i-wlio could . .the wife, of: one .of hat Sons. : The ■ -T . • . _ ^ 


9 he is basically sympathetic aider, like Edgar Sndw,' who .Wes l 6 find out ail abou 
sharply than she nags those then freelancing apd also teaching .„ people witii propjems 
she does not understand or English at a Chinese university^ who her; In, putting, the ; 


about them;' it -Is Chinese isoutii- and . north- of .tlie 
Jems wlib Come" to " Yahfi'tze and north of the Great 

A- '• nnrklll/KVi' thnir . 'vit .1 _ Jl ‘ a. . U « 


a lot abopt what 

nf 1 afiii- 


4 V 110 C 

bergav 


- Natloir -/theory^ . Ehttally' - There - was soinething, •> howeyer, “JcnoWing an . f 
fel*ton'cpuldnot bd^altowVd by •a'', more personal which ' for JMi£u Ida Prdftt Was 
vetieif" aggressiohilto absorb fr:;prphlblfaa ; -easy intimacy -With' Jb- JjgL - 1 f m 
M t8 Jii ?b ^ e,v ; e«eq '.vthoi^b ^West.; ; • He;, was at home Vritlr ^ 

Muslims weVfe.lh BHriah- but- found them Udable .-to , paw in the d, 


VI. M#. . 

a heir lh ;i 
srthahting 


rpovement 'of ; "th! 
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The average ‘He’-man 


Charlotte out-Bronted 


By Paul Bailey 

CHARLES SIMMONS: 

Wrinkles 

182pp. Seeker Sind Warburg. £4.95 
436 46490 X 

Novelists are rarely praised for 
their modesty, for the very good 
reosou that few of them are in 
possession of it. The reviewer who 
hopes to do Charles Simmons jus- 
tice must begin by saying that he 
“ a genuinely modest writer, and 
that ins third book. Wrinkles, draws 
its strength from a quality of mind 
that moat perpetrators of fiction- 
regard as a hindrance or a draw- 
back. Simmons's style is delight- 
fully plain, recording booh plea sura 
nod despair with iho same lack of 
emphasis. 

. Wrinkles Is a novel of quiet dis- 
tinction. Tliore is nothing showy 
about either its originality or it* 
cleverness. It is concerned, disin- 
terestedly, with the life of a single 
American man, whose name the 
reader never discovers. HI* story is 
lout in forty-four chapters, each one 
approximately four pages long, 
each one containing information 
about the man's past, present, and 
future. Slowly. effortlessly, a 
rounded portrait of a complex 
human being establishes liselfr— a 
portrait composed of the tiniest, 
insignificant details, 
ine if e , as Simmons presents 
mm, Is a man who is fascinated by 
his own small prejudices and iirf- 
taHons— as, indeed, who isn't? 

He , cannot wear wool next to 
bis skint feeing a cigarette butt in 
me toilet bowl, he tries to break it 
up with a stream of urine ; in later 
years he loses his love for quarters 
onu dimes because they are copper* 

* l L d l ! n « j nearing 
death, whan he coughs or clears 
Ms throat at night he hears tho 


sounds his father made at the 
end— the book cherishes, and 
thrives on, hundreds of similar, 
trifling things. 

Charles Simmons's hero Is a 
novelist of sorts. Thera are few 
references, though, to his literary 
career: that favourite subject of 
the majority- of living American 
novelists — lha agony of being a 
creative writer— is never indulged 
in. What is striking about the 
narrative method employed in 
Wrinkles Is the way the high 
points of the hero’s life somehow 
nierfio into, and become part of, 
hie failures. Success in love is men- 
tioned on the same page as a 
degrading sexual humiliation ; a 
vision of completeness is followed 


than his mother: but mothers 
were women . . , 

And this is how it doses : 

After they separate he will no 
longer wish to move inro the 
future; he wil] try to pamper 
himself by searching among un- 
satisfied desires of Ms childhood 
and adolescence for things to 
Bpend money on: he will buy a 
powerful microscope, planning to 
see for the first time what mag- 
nified blood and sperm look like, 
but will lose the impulse becauso 
it will not seem to matter what 
they look like ; and white bucks 
with red rubber soles, which will 
amuse his friends but which he 
will be embarrassed to wear 


By A. N. Wilson 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE and ANOTHER 
LADY: 

Emma 

202pp. Dent. £5.95. 

0 460 04467 2 


nils: .i ivrannii.il li U sl»na 
M.u In-sirr. a lm ,»f tedS M 
!;.7" s I"!"* French verse J 4 
I he hofvssur school 
ii-iiuin.sa-ni of Ho 
lishnit'iiiM i„ Jane E** 
anil an improbable plot hcdS • 
vdlniiinii? disciiiscs, joalou? 
ten. pn.iv, windswept moors ^ 
r«-w scenes of hoirorai mSniSf l 


among strangers. He will buy the 
complete works of Freud, Blink- 
ing he might read them one at a 


novel. 

An average life Is an average life 
7 — what makes it fictionally interest- 
ing is the novelist's ability to make 
that average life significant. Sim- 
mons builds his book with carefully 
Placed surprises, all of them per- 
fectly in character : as “ He ” deve- 
lops, so does the novel that 
revolves around him. Perhaps 
"develops ’* is tho wrong word, 
since Bio great virtue of Wrinkles 


is Us knowledge that people neither 
develop Ilf>r ., r ?fi ross . except In 
-bn rely discernible ways— they me, 
and suffer. 

riiis Is how die twelfth chapter 
opons : * 

Ho wanted to do what older 
people did, but he did not want 
to be like them. Ho did not want 
to bo like his father, who had no 
} l J n * his brother, who kept to 
It ini self and grunted when thiuk- 
ing; or his parents' male friends, 
who rose from chairs with diffi- 
cuity; or priests, who had bad 
manners and stains on dieir clo- 
«»*»■ , Hi* mother had pretty 
skin, she enjoyed Jokes, and was 
pleasant to fii s friends; sonte 
onier mothers were oven nicer 


time, to the exclusion of his 
other books, and write a 
response iu the manner of Nor- 
man O. Brown. As his functions 
fail ho will blame recent minor 
Illnesses rather than age and 
claim that soon again he will be 
able to go out by himself, pre- 

f iare bachelor meals for his 
fiends, take care of his 
finances; when he explains this 
to his daughters they will 
become silent and he will have a 
restless night. 

The other forty-three terse chapters 
or Wrinkles ore as scrupulously 
attentive to tha facts of this 
solitary life. Many of them end, as 
the one quoted from, above does, 
on a dying fall. But each new 
chapter follows with some memory 
of the business, and busyness, of 
living, for the nova! is essentially 
celebratory. Olinrlea Simmons is a 
respectful and thoughtful writer, as 
well as a modest one. It-. is his . 
especial achievement in this short 
book to have created from mun- 
dane material a character study of 
great depth and substance. Even 
without his name, “He 1 ' is one of 
us: a recognizable person; a man 
to honour, for being no more and 
no less than himself. 


Life in quarantine 


By Sylvia Clayton 


easy to see why a practising doctor 
should want to keep two profes- 
sional lives . separate, Jess Irame- 


EDWARD CANDY : 
Voices of Children ' 

159pp. Gollonc*, £ 5,50 • 

0 575 02735 5 


Edward Candy’s new novel is as 
carefully engineered as an qrna- 
mental clock. In the space of 
twenty-four hours a group of fam- 
ilies, ail living in .Riverside, an 
exclusive little : estate within fcora- 
ttuting distance of London, revolve 
round the mysterious 1 figure of 
.Matthew Storice, the former head 
of a< progressive school. It- has long 
been surprised that. Edward Candy ; 
.«m the' bfoudomnn- of a woman 
wfter. ’Wl* this book she- is 
liyealed as Dr Alison, Neville. It fa' 


me sake of continuity she Is to go 
* on writing as Edward Candy. 

a„H h( L iias elegantly frugal style 
*225 18 ^ tck Pwcelva motive 
.and reaction. Ewen with her talent 
S2L*ff onolnyi however, It is not 
feasible to cram * so many 
characters and such an assortment 
pi crises Into the compass of oao 
snort novel. For 'Edward Candy la 
to fe odv£B couples 
frSn cWdreo sometimes 

L FreviOd* marriages, who 
^ Riverside community 1 
she brings in members of an older 
«?% *•!. can? keep 


i ua Wi IB, less. 

K 'for the; (presence o£: 

Matthew Storaca In RiVerside, Old 


m 

m 

if: 


/ haiucs and Hudson 
is proud to aim ounce that 
Hi Roy Stroup 
lias been awarded the 
Shakespeare Prize for npo 

\ >> ''i * 1 - v; •- I • ■■ f * 1 1 1 ['•' ini tneiuu,' : 

Sii,: When Dul Yon Lnsi Sec Your IYkIk r; 

Ho. I I [::t, u-:: ii-ilini 1 h'-./.-’i 

N)c C uU ol I.'.l i/d fet 1 1 

!: : i /vVv. ,;i:J .1 '.r^cJaa 

tii 1 .' f v (■; i.i rss.i i ice C icn m Ltuiiaikl 


P n U & * ey ha y e casually 

.uii a. him to , use < h eir house 
8ta l Te “’ s mother. 
Helen. Tess lies brothers called 
m«gory and Jude, but tbero is 

vlgn ^ * Hrien to 
suggest a bias towards Wessex , 

.depression is finely Sf^ 
a ha u 8 °*?® unnoticed, 

an Ration • 

mnilf-lk ^wey' E hp corners of her 
:mouth seldom now lifted— all ?hn 

Mwdhe lSd 

and strBnds pf duemo% y R, J #3? 1 


Shortly before her death, Cluirluiip 
Bronte read aloud to her liushaml, 
the Reverend A, B. Nichulls, the 
fragment of a new novel which .she 
had started to write. It was culled 
Emma. A child, given rhe mime of 
Matilda Fltzgibbon, is left at « 
boarding school by a man purport- 
ing to be her father. There she is 

E etted by the odious head mis tress 
ecause it is believed she comes 
from a background of wealth mid 
grandeur (May Park in Midlund 
County) ; but by the end of term 
it emerges that "Mir Fltzgibbon" 
has vanished, and that the girl, fur 
from being a grand heiress, is u 
waif with no name, no money mid 
no future. Two kind neighbours of 
the schoolmistress undertake to dis- 
cover her true Identity. One is u 
“ gossiping leisurely person " culled 
Mr. Ellin, and the other, the 
narrator, is a young widow called 
Mrs Chalfont. 

Before the story could be ex- 
panded, Charlotte Bronte died. Her 
husband’s verdict had been thar, 
were it finished, the critics would 
accuse her of repetition. But 
Thackeray’s praise was stronger and 
he reprinted the fragment in the 
Conihlll Magazine, with a preface. 
He imagines the novelist trans- 
ported into the heavenly realms and 
asks. Will not the leaf be turned 
w”n J fly J a,r £ toe story be told? 
Shall the deviser of the tale some- 
where perfect the history of little 
Emma s griefs and troubles ? 11 

One hundred and twenty years 

!™ er i ,! n A dci H atinB r toot celestial 
“ An °toer Lady” has com- 
pleted the story. (la " she" the 
same rJady who completed Jane 

™ up/ tmdl lV i » nd P Ile Watsons 
EJ c J 0 U l f. S g ?, V Perhaps inspired 
by Mr Nioholls s objections, she lias 
a sort of -chutney of 
classic .Charlotte BrontS ingredi- 


lb.* parodying of ebrkh 
Hr. into s intrusive, mcleaanr^- 

m.iiniei is ingenious and*h e 

iiiiimilmlik*, i„ f u || of 
iirisos. I ii.ii-keruy obviously thj£- 

Matilda FitSl^“S! 

I urn nut in be I-,mmq "Aiwii ‘ 
Lady " is inn clever Tor ttt- 
.is CliurliiUti Brnnie herseir*^ 
tiuvv done, sho harrows a rridj! 
I ,u « Jrom Mr Walter Scott I raS! ' 
speaking, the st my of GiijK 
mg) m complicuie her nomuhtii 
wmild lit* unfair to give away t 1 
deiimicmenr, but it is very exdtjl 

Charlotte Brumg. of course, f«u‘ 
her nbvimis flaws and vulgeraiw! 
was .i great novelist, nnd " Gj' 
Uuly is simply a writer playmi' 
iimne, so it would be a mistake at ' 
hope fur inu much from the Oxerdji' 
Aliliougli very readable, this boeji 
coniL-s nowhere near capturing & 
qualities for which one turns hd 
in the real thing. There U ne^i a 
no comedy in it, for example, m • 
of the shrill irony of the opaiin 
chapter of Shirley, nor of the m- 
sense of the ordinariness and bis 1 
ceity of human lives which emots 
lu Charlotte B romp’s best disbpi 

Feriod detail Is lovingly raw! 
siructed : " Dolmans, nightcaps, 
cosies, dahlia pen-wiper*, ■ minus, 
aprons, bouquets of paper flown’- 
arc all drawn from a basket at ii] 
parish sale; und there jsfeifa.: 
cleverly based on Cbirioite BHipirt 
first glimpse of tho sea as desdW.- 
by Mrs Gaskcll. Yet the book In!-, 
no life. And what life it sifeo 
towards having is not that of a gra 
Viciorluu novel but, as the flnn 
depicted on the cover impl 1 es--nil 
hair blowing against an orns 
sunset, a cloak thrown abopt im: 
shoulders, two grey horses cahterkj 
back towards their frame in Bw 
i lie Chuniist — that of a popular*. 


lll.ll III ilc 
i uni mil 


temporary romance suen as FeHfb 
or Pentniirrie. ' ' 


A camp romance 


By Sandra Salmans 

JULIA MABKUS l. 7~ 

Unde ■ 

SflfaH 1 ' 1 «>il JoVic's. £4.95, 


SoX i ot " e, Y *«>>v iSStari 

.JS5L- f"»rs 


cannot act 

Sw Job tho? h / !in l s Wm first 
Hi 0 ? auotoor; lie modltuus 




aaaagas: 


catii SS* Invests his snmil 

tHjt^iuila 

1 devotes 
. siFtilis - 


uncle, inwardly seething ai 
jealous lovur. When Suzanne, m, 
nineteen and a counsellor at l»( ; 
summer camp, tries to pcr* 5 .f' 
Larry to relievo her of liar virgin®:' 
lrv'a luynhtqs aro painfully d/wf* 1 . 

A ludicrous bitt all I0o huskiv . 
figure, undo trots between nM , 
nud Inver, iiltcniutoly caJoIW 
and Uircatuning, livcnliiwly »}.. • 
must choose, and his choice »n 
dlsnstniiis consequencw fot: «'*?}! 
one. ?1 - 

In her final chapter Mnrkus f':- : 
up the jbk ay fifteen year* 
reuiiitinA tho lhreo survlvoM M .» K. 
afteni>(mii in MlnanJ. Mnndjt ■' 
' discovering himself M in IsMe !'S L -' 
boconto u best-soWug auibor d ^ El' : 
opic iii i vois, a peofossimmi, ■ 

in Ik-ih aw guest wearing fiw W 
drod dnHurs* worrit of - ti; : 
denim. Suxunne, divorcc4 PHV* fi 
'unnlysud, a graduuta of “ E* -jjj l '•* 
emerged us a higSily ' n3«P^ 
profess iaiiul phorograplicr. : 

charactera uro c Holies, I* 01 ., ,5 E,-: : ' 

. drawn r ecognizably from "liM. Tip;. • 

tho way that they relate to 
other and i» frv— mow a . v.; 

tou need, cancerous old maii mjPi 
^ —gives diem credibility as ww h: 

'pathos. 

Ultimately Markus succeed*® 6 ^'. 
Uncle, but not wUhout feotne.res. - 
table Jsipses along th 6 ^vjlgf |:| " 
tends lo slide Into, toe 
.employed by lesser novcWStSi. “^ 2 . |q' • 
hackneyed, phrases th«f woUw^j 

‘ ' andy c " She lo« a, F ;< 

IhaL’s tV 


•tonridve;;toT&a 


...... Markus also h«L 

el^rn Lof changing voices with 



W 
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A pride of architects 


JOHN MARTIN ROBINSON : 

The Wyatts 

An Architectural Dynasty 
287pp. Oxford University Press. £25. 
0 19 817340 7 


By John Summerson 

a screw-factory. There was an Surveyor-General. Such a record of Royal George but, luckily for him. Square and Princes Square he is the 

association with Matthew Boulton exasperation makes one all the was rejected. After another naval more memorable of the two. Thomas 

and this resulted in Benjamin’s more eager to understand wliat disappointment he fell back on Henry was a regular all-round pro- 

firm building the Soho factory qualities the man possessed to make architecture and building. He was fessional and became on impeccably 

: 1 - a-. L. a • f I »!• n nniMunliU xxrl flail K rw-ooi/lrj rt f e\t fVio "O TT1 A 


at Birmingliaro, the design being eighteenth-century society forglvo the, most amenable and least dull president of the RIBA, 
provided by his son William. everything, to welcome rhe truant polished of the family and served sir Matthew Dlgbv was t 


the only 


It is die elder son, Samuel, architect like a prince wheu they j|H clients well, adopting and one Q f t ] ie f oul - t0 arrive at real 

however, in whom this tcclinologi- could catch his attention, to believe developing their ideas instead or Victorian eminence. He was archi- 

cal strain conies out most strongly him to be a sublime genius and to imposing lusown. Thus at Windsor tecturB [ superlntendem of the Crys- 

and Dr Robinson gives him a bury him in Westminster Abbey. Castle, which he almost entirely re- tal Palace, a tireless committee-man, 

whole chanter. It reads rather like ^ constructed, the geiieca 1 deposition a voluminous writer and lecturer 


, , „ n Ctnffnr/lehii-a fnrmoi- and Dr Robuison gives him a uury mm in wesimiiisier Aooey. r J. . ’ 7 r . j. ‘ v L-” zai 1 'aiace, a tireless committee-man, 

iSm'lCTfSlfSE whole chapter. It reeds redier like Tlle [act „ , onles Wyat.'e LJ°S? i SM i ^^-iB n S5 

One of them, Benjamin, went In for “ jrtEfdi - !* hl v ° is rh?s1s artistic achievement has never been Charles Long, Lord Farnborougli, Sofitlc collaboration with Sir Gib 

building and designed country ^ or ^J fll *‘* hS J n t lt g> il ? ,e t S! satisfactorily construed. Anthony George IV’s artistic adviser. Jeffry’s be rt Sc ott bro J p ? th^ Ind ia of f i^e 

houses. Benjamin had six sons five l- “L i3 J ^! le ? lc ‘"“J Dale *s pioneering work of 1936. ornaments are neither archaeologlc fmo oicturesaue Wmonv wkh 

of whom became architects. These US c™„ C «i amplified in his edition of 1956, ally plausible nor Inventive and Scntt’s P Whitfihall building and the 

Fused W the^' architectural wifh thi ‘ wi u . ! ! b l! jl™" r . i i“ Z scenery ” St James's Pefk. 


Tidings 
[ure In 


A single chapter encloses biogra- 
phies of the Wyatt sculptors and 
painters. Today the sculptors are 


« lately as w !946 L W. ^ adds. up to f %oXsSd ffTSt diopter iTfair eiiough. The other bRsP. SSS&JZ^ 

Mnerations.^^ t nwte 1 me mb er s^* o E Ae^'lndLm^e materlaS haif goes to an almost unheard of e^rfindhrlt 

fhn v S who f wera^n m ar c h ite c t s —materials which might point to tur , al \™ d £ s ^era plrani by the Wyatt: Lqms, another first cousin half-dozen photographs provided In 

Fiu« were sculDtoi-q and five Dflin- possibilities la industrial produc- 6 n I ^ of a 4 t ^ e ,„ cent ,K^ y i,- S *L« e ^25' Goa f ral 'i Ll ^ c tills book go a long way to confirm 

tars An indefinite number P are tlou an ^ which would at die same validated in the Greek-Gothic- Jeffry, he fancied a naval career j)r Robinson's estimate of him as 

time guarantee more exact and Indwn-Flranesian practices of the hut, having fallen off a mast, was .. tha m08t accomplished English 


Medieval artisan families could ^vblch invited mechanical reproduc- credit for imaginative massing ana .““P 1 * l ® Of a different order was Matthew 

perhaps show a genealogical net- tion and Samuel’s design ran the the accurate derivation of medieval building ; Willey Park in Shropshire CO to 9 wirtt who executod th^ 

work of similar consistency over as same way. He was interested in ornament. But the latter is a for Lord Forester, a house with a he . little Georae HI in Cock- 
long a period, but in English archi- patent stuccos, ” matliematical dubious virtue and one of the most ^!n2iii W nr ^ 5 f?mir Street mid the^iichlv contro- 

tecture of the eighteenth and nine- tiles" and slate cladding. Ha successful of James s medlevalizlngs L'hH n 2« aa^u^mPu-*^' versial Wellington wliW having 

teenth centuries _ the Wyatt record patronized Coade stone. H? intro- is surely the haunting y beautify ably b y now be cited as his master- having 


plained ? Benjamin's five architect and metal astragals to give sash which has no ornament at all. 
sous got the dynasty off to a good windows the utmost transparency. WnnA *>,_ i_ tei . w V ati 
start. After that, the most potent He was an early and elegant user . ® fascination as Sami 

incentive was that one of these sons, of cast iron and patented an iron 50 , nn 


^ zzZirZz sssU SiSESlSfiLSSi 


about the right level. 

Anybody who enjoy* this book 
will wish to salute Woodrow Wyatt 


d from his fairly obscure in tha Hehthouse soil'll. appointment in inoia, wmen ne Tybtirnia and Bayswatcr. Sir will wish to salute Woodrow Wyatt 

yeoman origin. James was not only e f* P , . , . abandoned, and ending in bank- Matthew did so well that he spont who sponsored it and who con- 

die Wyatt of Wyntts but the brialu- Samuel s greatest triumph, -how rU ptcy. Having been for a short most 0 f j,; s ]jf e as a courtier and tributes an entertaining foreword, 

est star in English architecture ever » wa ® toe Albion Mill., built at time on Sir Arthur Wellesley s i staff was knighted. George did so badly Family piety is always pleasant 

is triumph with tho Oxford Jifai s ®“to-east end of Blackfriars was invited, when Wellesley t hat he went bankrupt ; hut If he and more than pleasant when it 
Pantheon at the see of Bl ^ 8e * n 1783-86. It was the first became Wellington, to make designs really designed that interesting. and comes in the form of ail able, con- 

four ta Ills death in n conch steam-powered flour null in the f 0 r a “Waterloo Palace”, intended impressive combination of houses strut live and handsomely illustrated 

t fortv-tliree 'veari later world and also the first btuldmg as the grateful nation's endowment and grounds consisting of Leinster offering to the history of art. 


lir doom“ 11, Th? S rw$”i i n| o!™nJ *•*, Following the researches ^ocoad Blenheim got nowhere. 

sw Mi 1 sa s r Msr. 

struck arid? The the In* .M ■ of pure structural Apsley Ilou.e for^ the Duke and, 


tary aptitude and df this there is Dr Robinson s a handling, some- thesB styles he developed with real 
ample prima facie evidence in John thing of an anticlimax, peril ops brilliance at Crockford’s, Apsley 

• Martin RobliisOn’s Thb Wydtts. Nor because,. we have heard too much oE Hoase a nd (his most substantial 

• must we -overlook the inventive James in the past and never enough w0r ^) Lancaster House. Fashionable 
. capacities, outside architecture, oE Samuel. Also, Di* Robinsoh seoms London - cultivated LoUls interiors 
; of too .first dehe ration . 1 Two to have been discouraged by tlie - E l0 ni dmt time forward. ■ 

oE old Benjamin's brodiers welc, fact that somebody else has a full- ■ ■ . ~ 

on this score, remarkable. ^ One dress monograph on James in hand. Far -more spccessiul tliau uon- 
mVentod n mochiha for cut- He confines hiniBelf to matters of jamip Dean was. his first cousin 

• ? n 8 , flies, a spinning machine . biographical fact, and copious illns- Jeffry, who, to make things easier 
(anticipating ArJfw»‘lglub bail-bear- tretloiis. of . James’s impudont lor aroiritectund historians, called 

• mgs and . a weighing ■ mac|iiliej neglect, of his clients and his total himself Wyatville. As a lnd he had 
■ another 'converted' a. fiourmill ihto Irresponsibility In., the , pffica of .tried to join Kcippeufeld on the 


January Books from Yale 

The Efficient Use of Energy Resources 

William D. Nordhaus , 

A major work which presents a set of forecasts and evaluations., 
of tha ' market-determined and economically efficient paths of 
.energy production nod consumption. . ' • . ‘ 

A Cowles' Foundation Monogeapfy . £11.00 • .- 

Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy 

Su/nuel B. M allin - .. .. 


ItTcsponsibllity 


^ ;; :-; Meiiza:Sieeri By Prudes . 

- . . ji.v !• -• ... ;••• ■- :••• • . i • . . ■ 

* V • . • • i . . ••• '•" There is sO much which poetry turns its back otl, 

’ - • . - . • The Rout of tf^e Past, tho you qnd yoii and you 

~ . ' For whom t. don’t ihe crossing 

Of these hills in our oyer-powerful Car, ; . , 

, :iUp and imtiihe fawn of. Tuscany , . ^ y:, f . . .. .... 

vi' -vi-, -,v •:* -P -i-'i'Tp th6iPope*s townrclowUsailtp utorws ti . . -.v ./ * v. - 


; hients into clear prose, explaining the metaphors as xuny as 
possible >.wititout betraying the essential poetic clement of hi#,, 
thought. £14.20 - 

The Poet as Philosopher • _ ■' 1 . ' 

Petroch and -tlm Formation of Renaissance Consciousness 
.* Charles Trinkaus ...... .- ■ , . . 

. In these five essays, Trinkaus -illuminates the achievement of the 
great Renaissance poet, historian, «nd philosopher Francis Pei- 
lacli from a- variety of complementaiy perspectives. £8.80 

Wprds upon WoidS . : 

Jetin Staeobinsid, translate fi by OUvla Ehvnet • 

A rich- and varied sampling, culled front over one hundred unpup- 
Jlshed 1 no (ebooks, - of. Seussure '9 fltep’rtftical Ido tes 'and' exercises in 


V.; - ■’ :-7;.4 . . 1 i i i . 

■ ■ ,t vT:- i.ii;- 

Vi 


• Beyond- us as we motor into visiori? 
Harder than paint. - Scattered by tyres , 
Angels disperse tp fresco-bearing trees; 


•; * *• • ” *. . ; -. The wifi# is made of (Zi fide B^oks,. factitious 

~ 1 * * Chapters of a biased history. Where locctl boy * 

.-{ c: „ : • r , i Made good, thlngsstay. looking good, dust sheets - 

' - ' ni,t>r fat-tinn. and deracinated’ ankles . 


■Gary » Thom - • : . 

: '.. Thi 8 vwlde’ ranging critiqufe: of democratic theory and the . 
- oratfc experience : in the United State* ergyes huspan amblvp- 
■lenVe WbeOti rifi^laoted by* radical critiques <ts «: factor in human 
• ’ . 2 . baharioui' add should bo' token - Mm accoput ih assemng how Wejl 
'Vdrba'dw toe so^al -.add fpollriral system, work*,. £ 11 . 00 ; .... ; . . : 

' ‘ 'J " ;■ v- ; - 

! ^ ? A^^-aye ? 6 ci thrive ^ < iiri ^ pjisofl 1 g 1 


• r. .vv; ? Qitr poets are net fit tope prpuincm. , , ■« • •-» - 

• *V*:' v ■ '' 1 ->>*■-■ [epdverfiorsPndr wUl tney fruii'lifte olives. •; r 

•• ‘V- •• '■■*!•■'.. i\ •-'.V-'t-vV-;.'?'-. r.*-' 1 ; 1 , ' ; ' 1 •/, ' '' 

j. : ■■'•! >*•'.? : ' ■- The town has made a sculpture of ' 

... -. .. -L . , L v - 1 * ■ ‘ 
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Pedestrian precincts 


By Ronald Blythe 

KIM TAPMN : 

The English Path 

192pp. Ipswich : Boydoll Press. £7.50. 
0 85115 117 5 


Sunday was footpath-duy during our 
be tweeivih e* wars Suffolk childhood. 
These paths fell into three distinct 
categories. There were those which 
led to our grandmother's village, 
those which conducted us on a 
sedate, dressed- up promenade across 
North Meadows, and those we culled 
" gulls ", which were ancient, aban- 
doned lanes, almost grown over and 

S ocket! at their edges with the cold 
earths of recent itinerants. In 
order to reach our grandmother's 
house we hod first to leave the 
main road by the kissing-gates ant! 
then wind single file along two miles 
of snaking track which narrowly 
parted the corn and the pastures. 
Stiles broke up the journey into 
very individual stages and there was 
a instinctive air which was peculiar 
to n newly entered field, and to no 
other. Hy the side of the stiles lay 
glinting caches uf teu-hciult's left by 
tho Inhoiircrs, Woodbine packets end 
broken shares. Once through iliu 
lass I nit-gates there was no need to 
“touch hard roud” ugniu because 
the final meudntv mu straight into 
grandmother’s garden. As it was 
usually Sunday, the [kittened green 
beds left by Suiurduy-i tight lovers 
coming home from pubs ami hops 
were blush ingly obvious. What ivero 
they doing? “ Sending up the larks ”, 
somebody said. 

The footpath across North 
Meadows was crowded but quiet, 
just whuly families in their best 
clothes slowly passing and re-pass- 
lng each other in nodding groups. 
This lovely fonnul footpath led to 
the home of tho girl who married 
the Hubert Andrews of Gains- 
borough’s' delightful double por- 
trait," and all three 1 of them - must 
have strolled it in summer, and 
skated along It in winter (us we 


he rent lied hy old footpaths or a 
gull, mid whnt nn event it is to see 
anyone exploring or pro in cuu ding 
cither ! A path-traveller who isn’t 
on his way to me and who is just 
walking “ off the road ”, as they 
used to say, is a sight to bring your 
nose to the window. 

Kim Tapi in's book is quite an 
event ion. For a long time now we 
have conie to regard Footpaths 
either in conservationist terms, or 
in tlie exciting “ Hoskinsian ” or 
gcogrnph ica 1-archaeo logical sense. 

To be reminded of what they meant 
in emotional, social, spiritual and 
metaphorical terms to the genera- 
tions of country feet that created 
them comes as something of a sur- 
prise. At first the subject of Mrs 
Tap tin's thesis sounds almost naive. 
She intends to find all the refer- 
ences she can in English literature 
to footpaths and then prove that 
they had a significance which went 
much further than getting one to 
work, school or church. 

Then the generally informed' 
reader on the subject is obliged to 
acknowledge that in iliig most 
interesting matter be has missed its 
central meaning, and that mapping 
is one thing, and a lifetime's repeti- 
tive treading of inti mate little routes 


still did), countless times. But the 
gull paths remained my favourites 
because of their habit of coining 


out nowhere and of having the 
reputation of being fuintly danger- 
ous. All the rarest flowers grew in 
litem, many feet down on surfaces 
pushed low by medieval farm 
.traffic. -My present house can only 


something quite else. Professor 
K Loliard Cobb has long known this, 
bur most of us have not. Winn the 
majority of us feel about footpaths 
is i lint they remain desirable 
although unused — unless we arc 
farmers, and then we find them one 
of a inns* of nuisances left over 
from the past. 

In the course of unearthing the 
feelings which went with centuries 
uf tramping idoug this semi-hidden 
web uf by-ways, Mrs TuplEn shows 
tliiii iieitlier their nuisance reputa- 
tion nor their rccruatinnal assets 
ui'c at all a new thing. June Austen, 
lu l-hoiMii, lets that perfect land- 
owner Mr Kniglitlev give her own 
reaction to ilic disgraceful 1815 
“Act as to Closing Footpaths’' 
.when, she lias him sny, in relation 
■ to moving. tile p.uh to Laiigham, "I 
. should not attempt it, if. it wore to 
be the means of inconvenionce . to 
the Highbury people ’’—though what 
point would this kind of considera- 
tion have now? Few of the 
threatened footpaths I know can 
claim convenience as a reason for 
their continuing existence. Does 
this make them superfluous? Far 
from it. Those who want ammuni- 
tion for the evercomiiiiiing fight 
wj|l find plenty of it in thii book, 


curious though it will sound in 
some courts. Protection began long 
ago when, in 1865, Leslie Stephen 
became the first secretary of tho 
Commons, Open Spaces and Foot- 
paths Preservation Society. Later, 
Ruskin was to argue that mere right 
of way was not enough but that 
the condition of the path should be 
such as to give pleasure to the 
walker. 

Which brings one to die pedes- 
trian’s motto, Sofvitur ambulando 
(“ You can sort It out by walking”), 
which also summarizes many of the 
literary and metaphysical attitudes 
that footpaths have Inspired over 
rhe ages. Solvitur ambulando is 
indeed their promise, their ultimate 
purpose, their continual past 
achievement, if poets and saints are 
anything to go by. Maybe doctors 
and priests, instead of doling out 
so many Hail Marys or pills, should 
order us to take die footpath from 
Deeping Mill to Wendonbury Tumps 
twice daily for a month. The broad 
range of poetry, fiction and history 

a noted by Mrs Taplin proves that 
ley provide both anodyne or stimu- 
lant, according to the needs of die 
walker, that they raise the spirits, 
feed tho imagination, touch the 
heart, contain sensation and drama, 
ami induce n unique realization or 
travel. Her footpath-authors exiro- 
ordimiry aro Richard Jefferies, 
Clare, Rurncs, Kiivert, Hurdy 
(superb), Lawrence and the Powyses. 
She advises against Dickens for 
ivliom, she says, “the countryside 
was clean, uuiet, good, beautiful 
und dead She loves Flora Thomp- 
son’s gift for evoking their privacy 
and she is realistic when it comes 
to rlieir eroticism. Helping girls 
over stiles allowed the initial physi- 
cal contact: knowing the local foot- 
path network like the hack of your 
hand, and the movements of the 
person you were interested in, per- 
mitted all those coincidental meet- 
ings so essential to the nineteenth- 
century novel as well tis to the 
perpetuation of the race. 

, But this eye-opening little book 
is at its best when dealing with 
path imagery and that rough trans- 
cendentalism which until, recently 
was part and parcel of village life, 
when it describes how the workaday 
rural landscape gets mixed up with 
die geography of paradise. The 
paths, scenes of dally exhaustion 
and renewal, passion, prayer, 
dreams, often personal escape- 
routes from the insatiable interest 
of small societies, are far mors than 
they seem. 1 



nnaknow wot effect then'll 'ave out th' enemy, hut Bn Cuuneu. 
utii^ hnffTnnunu T S § ecia } l V big Logger otit /runt row!"—' ‘Oh 
The Ev .rn T M?nlI 'h (rum Chester fild ! ” The picture appears in 
Dcrbushhv Cartoon History Book fAn almost lota/lv insane 

, , ... British History m pictures ) (32un Scolliiis 

Richnrd%colUm '*& £°'"' ° 9 - 50S P 2 f9)> written* and iflustruted by 
Kicnnra OiolUtis who has previously offered us a comule te course in 
Derbyshire dialect in "By Up Mi Suck ! » pms L Uand ifr fmt 

fahZ7ienar-°Kn%^J 0 N , el50,l ’ !! f i,st attempt at the famous Tra- 

LJ L th f everv mm wil1 do his dmy”: “ Gi'e 

, ls 9" f describes , the use of force or the expanding of a 
good deal of energy/ sod s way can all wom-it l go home ] ■ 

Extraterrestrial microbes 


Middle-class malefactors 


By Tony Parker 

0RYAN BREED : ~ r ““ 

- White Collar Bird 

■ Iha White Collar Man . iii ■ -Prison' 
;ond His. Problems - 

lS9ggL^^phn ^2lare’ Books. £5.95 v ' 

; : Ky '~;''rii i n l ii ii i TT) » ;T ii » 

So-called “white-collar” offenders 
f.i— those whose stealing fa by means; 
V'bf fraud, 'embezzle mane nnd false 
..pretencOa fgnd who aro usually, in 
■* the authors words, vary. middle- - 
class meq "J-r-cohatitute probably 
jome where between, ten and fifteen 

f ier cent of our . total Prison popti- 
ahon; and a small'' proportion of 
: them. mpitly firstof fenders, aro , in 1 

; *iidim<e: ; from : mw , admirable ‘Apex 
. Trust. > Strip d flstisnnee fifinm thin 


* which receive the most publicity 1 
. are those in which thousands of : 

pounds and very complicated 
fraud are Involved,, the. public has 
the image of self-sufficient men 
who have considerable assets. But 
very few had gained large sums 
of money, and . indeed soma 
■ gained nothing ataH.' ■ 

• He is unsentimental . and realistic, , 
and yet compassionate about' them. J 
More than most, white-collar < 
offend ei-s tend to see themselves-t- I 
or at least try to present themselves . 1 

, ^-as victims of unfortunate circum- • ■ 
stances ratber 1 than sis predators on ‘ 
'Others. But a* he ' points- out very 1 
.' early in tbo book, although ; .. j 

it would be wrtmg to give the 
. impression there was no greed ! 

involved, “ envy ” may be, a better ‘ 
; . word. Perhaps they were vlcri ms J 
; or their ^ own fooltshnsssii aided j 
-hod -abetted, by, tho society ia 1 
‘ :. f jyWchjwe;lWoi wharts advertising** 
.-• . bl^ro^ thar everyibiiig. is t pmlble * 


■ ;i (| am ple-r^fl e 1 b W n dret|— q f tjienit .- 

■•Vl *# Jbbrnairst andrtht 


• : Pt, nieso men the|r x jouinqfr Jiilo'. 
;. . ^me.iptarlQd od a - very : graddnl : 
: tpm they lived 'd me b^oad- j 

V accolerated ; they ' could . 


..• eoqjpahi 
< brtrkbrs; 


cemen, ’ saiwtuep^;. accountants 
Patty dlroctOi S; ongirtoerk, office 
eReiTff Mtol'itmp^crsjilneiirflqca, 


•Sife .!*<» 


' r ‘ Tbe -hlgaeH iriyth Oxrfleded Was 
: i" Higbrnovreiml V. white 

• collar trim in el, i«coUse-th 4 jnsos 


r; V ' accelerated ; . beegbs^ They:' could 
■ ' ] ,nac kqtfft pace w^itb ifi^delqtariai .. 

■ r , i TbjHr, salapy ; chpque 

. Cosb\f Many were; rirdaaHng - . 

•it^ Tmintaln jobf abd a atotvdard' 
•V. ..sf , Ki %^,Mupy. Were’ victlqK- af 
. ..their. aAibiti^ns, : but it is the. kind 1 
j'f/ioc. ambition most , 1 mitldla-clasi; 

well— 

1 ; keeping up stRndaras -tbhnatt to 
v? ^heeded, ofi-ihe. jbridp^ ^ bflwutb; 

;• ; :j .eppctfioUy .the, chftdrra.;.. ; ■; “ f“ ■ 

u J PWctiptlva doiument 
od the •Vdbub|b'puftUhmerit ,t whiclr 
: offenderji qf; this kiud tun . expect 
; front titeicourtd-i i , ; ’.■■y.'.r.j 

r Th? m i erunces o( j udger 1 at-' tho 


trials of these men— remarks 
about “ letting the side down” 
“betraying a position of trust ”, 

, and that “ we don’t expect to see 
people, like yOq in this court"— 
were common: Gould it be’ that 
-white collar; offenders are being 
, penalized by the fact that they 
ore middle dess? 

. Yes it could be, and it is—and it 
. *5 ® measure of Mr Breed's {borough - 
research, and his willingness to 
Usten without passing judgment on 
wh« offenders themselves had- to 
ch ^. . b y the time be bad fin~ 
ished writing hi* hook he fok com- 
pelled ta Iqclude at the end of it 
achapter headed" SumnuneUp For- 
The Defence”. This stxongly critE 
axes present methods of dealing 
with white, collar offender* before, 
during, and after imprisonment, and 
It advances a number of construc- 
tive suggestions pointing towards 
alternatives. Jc ; . is not necessary m . 

that !*5 - 

^ ^ offender has rmich more , 

ro lose than ,q worklng-dass one, 

S; SLXSst qUt . ***** criticisms 
of' nietmidi used . to deni vrithithem 

•aHwfmid cogency tQ nearly 

Which I’tdill-'iitucr'i'lhn ult.i 'L.. *. 


By J. F. Watkins 


FRED i HOYLE 

and N. C. WkCKRAMASINGHI! 
Diseases . from Space . ' 

196pp. Dent. £6.95. 

0 460 04357 9: . 


The number of hypotheses that can 

m y Pbanom- 
ehon ^ Infinite. Thus, we could 
hypothesize that all • human micro- 
bial diseases are caused by a 

rEtnrJT »rk? r n ® ^ 'BaBfal. College 
tmord. This hypothesis is obviousl 
absurd and untrue. Or . we cou 


not absurd, diiHigh it ba 

UI ?^Y® 1 Jt is .the^hekls of this book 

In -action Id. that a testable con- 
has 1 been 1 deduced ' by ’a 
nrK.n/ 8mQr8 ' d , Mdy indifferent to 


Ttie d 


How can the hypothesis be 
tested ? One way would be 
to despatch a probe to the 
nearest comet: difficult and 

expensive. Another . way is 
to postulate that the interaction of 
qometwy life forms with terrestrial 
organisms might produce disease. 
Fred-Hoylo and N. C. Wickrema- 
Si iigh l haye therefore oxoniined.tiie 
epidemic patterns of microbial 
diseases, from ancient times to rite 
present, and conclude tlmt tlie 
patterns of many disonses, in pa^, 
uculor influenza, arc con si si cut 
with their theory. Tho Flaguo. of 
A i 03 described by Thucydid®*' 
could have been caused by invaslpu 
from apace: 4t cbuld also liove been 
caused by a vicious mutant of. a 1 

i 
1 

, ■'.***'■“ wo navu hu ^misnm</>y 

• 'hypochesiji could be explained by 
■ their • -theory. However, influenza 

• virus is highly specific for respire* 

' “fy f r fct cells in men and ferrets. 

- iver-e Is no conceivable mechanism 

by i which single cells with the cor* 

, rect surface molecules could bavo 
evolved on a comet. Without those 

■ Ce !? S j 8 Y 1 ™ 3 tike influenza could 
' ?.°V ri ! v l lQ P- If they had ’ suggested 
.fif’ftV ? n “uenza virus evolved on 
[earth 'from a loss dehioodjug 
ancestor. which came down milIio |ls : 
or . years ago and infected some ■ 
Foils, somewhere, their biology 
jvould be more plausible, 

is Is an enteataining . and ;stini*. 


Britdlrfs ^ * 1 


♦ ■''c , -i. 1 * ' 4 - * 


■ 1 ■' .j. 1 " .■ ; -'Vi • 




ravBQ. one rmnwi: «*■ -™v - 

ey would have khdej^a 

out of the Ertgiisn, 
Of dlseaxe jrirni sj 

asm- 

...rift war. i 
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Speaking essentially with God 
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Translated by Howard V. Hong and 
Edna M. Hong 

187pp. Princeton Ifnlversity Press. 
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0 69 1 07226 4 
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Moriah, days whose tenor of 
unspeakable anguish and accep- 
tance Kierkegaard transcribes in 
Fear and Trembling. To reach the 
place and order ot the sacrificial 
on the third day of the journey 
is to enter upon (< the infinite 
liberation of the religious”. In 
this sphere such concepts as 
“style” and “genre” are inapplic- 


By George Steiner 

deterioration of Kierkegaard's rela- 
tions with Rasmus Nielsen, a crisis 
of B'ust which was further to 
accentuate his sense of aloncncss 
but which also demonstrates, 
beyond doubt, Kierkegaard’s 
unwil ling ness to allow anyone too 
near to the roots of his thought 
and style. The episries to J. L. A. 
Kolderup-Rosenvlnge are small 


to her husband's mediation, Kierke- this monograph which compels 

6 aard strove to communicate to the interest. In it, Kierkegaard con- 
eloved the necessary meaning aud trasts the age of the French revolu- 
consequence of his cruel abandon, done of 1789 and 1830, as reflected 
"Now, however, tranquillity stir- in the characters of the talej with 
rounds you, so, with reverence for chat of the m id-1 840$. The first is 


God. weigh everything carefully.* 1 
To the husband : 

In this life she belongs to you ; 


“ essentially passionate, aud there- 
fore it essentially has form ” ; the 


able: or, in Kierkegaard ian terms, masterpieces of self-mockery and side ; in eternity it cannot dis- 


In this life she belongs to you; second is essentially dispassionate, 
in history she will stand by my Haring up in superficial, short- 

i !... ■ j:. upinriari anlliiifliaom nut ni'imantiut 


human discourse achieves its 
authentic purpose which is that of 
immediate response, of pure answer- 
ability to, the articulate presenco 
of the divine. 


speculative gusto. In copious detail, 
they construe long walks, 
few, if any, of which actually 
took place, but whose pere- 
grine evocation gave to Kierkc- 


side; in eternity it cannot dis- winded enthusiasm, but prudential 
tress you that she also loves me and complacently lethargic to die 
who already on the day I became core. The age of revolution is dia- 
engoged to her was ancient and loctical ; the realization of an 
a thousand years too old to be eitlier/or in the existence of each 
able truly to Jove any girl, as I individual enforces action even 


E me oiviiib. svwwtiuun s-yc iu aoie truly co dove any gn i, as i ...».yiu«»i * 

Like die late Tolstoy Kierke- gaard rare moments of sociability. ought to have realized beforehand vriiere such action sharpens contra- 

would distance 'L reader ** I 522*2?. “22 JL" IS 

superbly well, now that the matter 


STS work Whkh cartels to Bishop Mynster and the 

U ‘ SLful " h In both cases homilies to nephews and 

is wasteful . In cases, n . eces frQm eccentl . ic but lovlng 

however, this tactic of self-interdict . . . . l . nr » cnn ,M.nrS 


diction and insoluble paradox. The 
present age is one of reflective pro- 


has long ago aged me another crastlnaiion, of an ironizing devalu- 


and self-selection is not only “ . 

ambiguous — ot what ^ level did jjf cu ^ sec 

Kierkegaard was conscious of his Tolstoy come to re 8 a ‘^ l j K“ r Kierkegaard’s 
own prolixity. There is hardly a Peace 6,111 !' w i,a? as well as hi 

T.i~j 

« srsir-'B s: ag 

men The act of writing is an imine- Tlie aestheticTan, the musical ad 
dlate extension, a macing audible literary critic, the secular psyc o - 
even more than visible, of an un- gist, the P°^a^ l analyst, die : v 
broken current of inward discourse. Uioso P^hjeteer are as mjich 
Personal solitude (Montaigne in his a part of the .religious KierKe 


uncle. And the correspondence 
makes graphic a rather enigmatic, 
little discussed point: the fact that 


Kierkegaard’s intimate amanuensis 
as well as his mortal journalistic 


But it is, no doubt, the tremend- 
ous letters to Regine Olsen Sell lege 1 
of the autumn oF 1849. all of which 


I’ffr^Se^oo&tiMl analyst P §Ie h rir- the terror of the broken engagement, 
gist, the political anaiiyst . «« ’ Nnu , ]-. Ar ai1 ,i ,„hWr 


of the autumn oF 1849, all oE which 
except one have come down to us 
lu draft form, which dominate tho 
collection. Nothing had diminished 


Now, eight years later, and subject 


couple of riiousandyears. Bl inn of commitment. In a revolu- 

ST fe Se fMt”!? c^r actor*; ^uiw^tlievo 8 Is^iriy 

braids, what more can a girl alkl publ jff e “ SiooS 

I^shnil'^iee to'her 'immoi'tali^v *’^ e ~ * wW are what riiey are only 
1 shall see to her immoitality. because of qualitatively dia- 

The other volume to have tin nul shed passion. lose their 
appeared (XIV lu the series) con- resilience ; the qualitative expxes- 
tains Tuio Ages , Kierkegaard’s long slon of difference between oppo- 
revifiw-essay on the novel of the sites is. no longer the law for the 
same title published anonymously relations of inwardness ’ to each 
in October 1845 by Thomasine other in the relation ” (a difficult 
Gyllembouig.Ehrensviird. For the but key point developed also in the 
modern render, it is Part Three of Papirer, 2922-3010). 


J shall see to her immortality.” because of 
The other volume to have tinaudshed i 
appeared (XIV lu the series) coil- resilience ; tl 
tains Tuio Ages , Kierkegaard's long slon of difft 
review-essay on the novel of the sites is. no k 
same title published anonymously relations of 
in October 1845 by Thomasine other in the 
Gyllembourg-Ehrensvilrd. For the but key point 
modern reader, it is Part Three of Papirer, 2922- 


Personal solitude (Montaigne in his 
tower-room, Kierkegaard at his , 
writing-stand are the master 
builders of echo chambers of 
silence), the jealous cultivation of 
spiritual and physical apartness 
from the' "racket” of common 
speech, were the source and justifi- 
cation of this solipsistic' eloquence. 
Kierkegaard’s pseudonyms, like 
Montaigne’s quotations, -enact deli- 
berate fragmentations and dramati- 
zations within a primary monologue. 
They generate anti-echoes, cracks in 
the mirror, without which the rhe* 
toric of anxious address would lose 
sometlidug of its dialectical appeal. 

The outpouring of Kierkegaard's 
testimony seems to obey a pendulum 
morion. The more " literary *’ texts 
alternate with devotional, homiletic 
works of an uncompromisingly 

g astoral, pietistic character. The 
ighteen Upbuilding Discourses fol- 
low on Either/Or ; the Stages on 
Life's Way precede the Intensely 
personal . Concluding l/fwci«iti/ic 
Postscript and the Corsair polemics j 
the tests assembled in Practice in 
Christianity come between the 
drama of The Sickness Unto Epath 
and the idiosyncratic, cunningly 
wrought Point of Vie u) for' niy Work 
as an Author, in actual fact, com- 
position is often simultaneous and 
overlapping, and there is a sbnsq 
lit which the entirety of Kierke- 
gaard’s production is art " inter- 
leaving in a single master text. 
So far as publication good, however, 
the alternating -rhytlim is real 
enough and seems to prolong that 
duality between the " aesthetic ” 
and tlie religious which Kierkegaard 
had analysoa in his early books and 
winch he had, according tor liis Own 
. witness, . largely . surmounted after 
1846. It is orily hr his last publica- 
tions, in. tlte great .“ anti-clerical 
tracts, This -Must be Said, So, Let It 
Qe Said, Christ’s Jud&rient-.on Offi- 
, tial Christianity Ond the r ■Faedre- 
toirfet . ’ articles, that- Kierkegaard 
brings the full ' virtuosity bF Iris 
literary .style- - to - bear ' qn wholly 
“ satred « theme. If The Book on 
which Kierkegaard left un- 

■PUblislied, ' is Simultaneousjjr' o 

mqsterpieca - .of psychology iand 
iJWfc.- afy|iriition, bridgifclp,- di it 
.W«e,- the distance be Meek Fafcal 
■ anq - Proust, ■ and; ,by exegetic 
.atanaerds»'an . indecisive, hmbivaieht 
-.tCxk it is because' even at this late 
,the i oscillations ' between 
artia tiy end naked 'witness were uri- 

VAf>r.l..kJ •• ■■ ■ .. . ... : • ■ 


gaard as are the pietist of Che 

Papirer and the preacher of the 
five Discourses at the Communion 
on Fridays. One must, therefore, 
learn to read certain parts of 

Kierkegaard against tlieir author ; 
and one must learn to do so well 
past the explicit stages of Hie 

pseudonymous and tlie masked 
hi the earlier texts. 

To do so at any confident level 
requires Danish ; even within 

Danish, Kierkegaard's idiom pre- 
sects taxing problems of interp Jf- t ^ 
tion. The twenty-volume tlurd 
edition of the Samlede- Vaerker 
(1962-64) is the indispensable point 
of reference. The reader who lias 


Goman' has been well , 1^* 

lished by Diedenchs in DMMnrf. 
under femmanuel Hirsch s. jUus- 


Sm aegte & Gesammelte Werke 
(1954-74) comprises twenty-six 
volumes plus one volume of letters 
and five of the diaries. Each page 
of this edition is collated m the 
margin witli the first 
of rim complete works of 19M-06- 
Hus identical practice of .crost 
reference to the Danish original W 
followed in Kierkegaard s Wntmgs 
now • launched under die joint 
editorship of Howard V. and^Edna 
M. Hong of the Kierkegaard Library 
and study centre at fit Ol&PsGollege 
fn Minnesota. Iu closecoHaborarion 
witli such Kierkegaardians as Niels 
Thulstrup, doyeii in « iel 5’ 
Gregor Malamschuk. the Hoiujs aim 
to present “a definitive, colierently 
translated, scholarly edition ot 
Sdion Kierkegaards works In 
English ”. It Is to appear in twenty- 
six volumes (the P^tiel with, )£e 
Diederichs set is evident) whose 
cumulative index- is plaimed tor 
publication in 1988. Tbis edition, 
whidi also collates with the Hong 
translation of the Fap/rei; (Journals 
and Papers, 1967-78) is meant, m 

f iaa'ticular, to supersede the pioneer? 
ng hut often fitful versions of 
— — -*•- .“• ! -* - ! -jal '. writings 


HARVARD GUIDE 
TO CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN WRITING 

Darnel Hoffman, Editor 


■ Kierkegaard’s principal writing* 
made -by. Walter Lowe. -- 
1 Two' Volumes' have been issued so 
far. $ie first, which willibfe Volume 
XXV : in tho complete set, contains 
Leitors and 'Documents.' It offers 
the ' first translation. Enelisn 

of all known* correspondence from 

and to Kierkegaard as well ,as 
twenty-one documents pertainulg to 
hb personal life* trom baptisijwl 
certificate • to . * terminal bospuai 
record and (somewhat fatuously) pie 
complete transcriptions of the sum- 
niary dedications lyhidi’Kjerkegaard 
wrote in- presentation copies of. m? 


- -Kierkegaard, himself, would re- niary dedications ^rtnai’^erKegaaru 
Pudiate di^odation,' ,■ His wrote in presentatm u^cppl es t -h}? 

peraonai jSgiigs.'; s^-exhdrtarioqs. hpfiks. Kierkegaard s -kttwa JT . . P* « 
. _ scn.ptuJet .exce^pts and sliorriiaiiJ ' piece ;witn h;s, published , discom-ses 
: hermeb eurics.-i^^fte u, v yoAutmaOus d^d: the, Papirer . , Indeed, 
Papir^.^now -ayalkbie , . seven- of kpy letters, 


Writing has ho rival in scope.” 

- Robert Penn Warren 

This is the first comprehensive critical survey of the most, 
significant writing in the United States from the end of 
World War II to the end of the 1970s. In original essays, ten . 
eminent critics describe and assess the work of American , . • 
novelists, play Wrights, arid poets, and analyze the intellectual: 

. and critical environment in. which they worked. : 

The essays and their authors include: 





stylish 


Uthi-ourit'. 

amtnunlca 1 




Literary Criticism by A. Wajton.Litz ; - - y ■; 

- ; ReatistSi, Naturalists, antiiNovolists of Manners 
■ : by LeoSraudy ■ ' ■ • 

Southern Fiction by. Lewis P. Simpson 
Jewish Writers by Mark Shechher . 

: Experimental Fiction by Josephine Hendin : , 

Black Literature by Nathan A. Scott, Jr. , 
r , Women’s Literatiuure by Elizabeth Ja : , 
fhratha by Cerald Weales 
; Poetry by Daniel Hoffman , ; 

; Published January 1980, £11:00. . ' -- U -'- 
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If revolutions generate the mystery of God's reply as this reply 
itero]C, the current age breeds is heard, as it enters vocally iota 
nothing but a levelling invidia. the heart and soul of mortal beings. 


There is no organic community, It J s because Kierkegaard’s God is 
only a public assemblage which Is " infinite love and infinite pardon ”, 
. supposed to include everything” that rhere is a guarantee of dia- 
iii a patronizing catholicity of logue, that no cry, no supplication 
I,V. 1 ,*s addressed . to Him in the verity of 


ait abstraction which finds its pain and need, 
specific embodiment in the pile- unanswered. But 


remain 

wonder, 


no men on or the modem newspaper almost tliis paradox of active echo, 
(hcie, Kierkegaards analysis hears depends intimately on the possi* 

every mark of the Corsair duel), bilitv of '’acoustic'' experience, on 

v,r H c of ,l s dramatic factitious- the transmission of the Logos 
press p iP u vIdes i, .! U51 ?" a through the literal reality of parole. 

? J h ° K r *dlciiible Without such echoing transmission 

f aud ephemernbty of the iGjenlpJen), man is doomed to a 
r ?f°“ s serves two chief solitude without meaning. Revela- 
purposes; it excites utconsequen- t ion Is spoken, 
tinlity, and it levels ail human con- 
cerns to the democracy of gossip. In her initial chapters, Mme 
As a result, “chattering gels ahead Viailaneix expounds Kierkegaard’s 
of essential speaking” and modern life-long meditations on speech and 
man moves, literally, in an envelopa silence. Site analyses the vital dis- 
of vacant clamour. Only through tinctlon between Stilhed, the neutral 
some suffering act” — Kierkegaard quiet of a natural scene, and 
plays on the oxymoron of active Taushcd, die silence won by self- 
pathos— will the secret agents " of discipline, by the purging oE noise 
silence and of God’s design break and distraction from one’s own 
through the numbing blamlncss of tensed spirit. Only this latter stiij- 
the see. .... . 


the age. 


ness can lead to Fluile, die utter 
repose that Js in God. Viailaneix 


Sfo s “ 

chapter, ta rate.* Analysis of. tho aS, 


uncicn rdgime to find n matchinn u s 0l ? d . , vc V« provided 

strength and delicacy of political * lhta - lnt ° frazeu i ®vcrtly pietistic study. Viailaneix 

perception. Hie famous diagnosis rout . l ‘J cs of common harbours no doubt whatever 

of “empty noise”, of the differen- L'i*? 1 10,t " . Wo , apcal 5 ir " at ’» f, s T to , w ! lal oeeds t0 he done: 

ces between mass and community, L, „ •“'i . otllcr : , We .ex- Jo dois entrer on relation 

between “oneness” and mitlientir 5 na "R e *? kens of inert informatiun. person ncllc nvec te Christ vivant." 

individuation In Heidegger's Seitl ”^ ste ” ia,IC philosophy, in tha Kierkegaard matters because he 

und Zeif, simply expands Kicrkc- 18,1 mQ, ! nc ‘* »s nothing more helps me to grasp the nature of this 

Board’s contrastive sketch Its „■ n ft , n n P® t f , eosis of this ossifica- 
present timeliness is unsettling" *i on °* . speec,1 i of this reduction of 
"Not only do people write anoifv- ff e “““We wonder of felt and ^ 

mously, but they write anonymously l 5i. a great dust * 

over their signature, yes, even of abstraction. Tho systematic H I d V CiS LO 1)1 
speak anonymously ” 1 philosopher, the bishop in his epis- WAU K J 

To judge by these first two "ff 1 ^ "TT" 1° I ~ 

volumes, tho editorial apparatus is town-gossip aro ontologicallv idea- D c* i i 

. sl ‘ n|lar .. tfcw in the tkai. They speak “ ShoS snSSf By Stephen Clark 

piederichs edition. Both largely they sav without ™.VTi __ 

f "? « - t * le .Philosopher, 
nines esoteric eilustons to classical from “itio.taP dSw55? tfi 0 19 8245 ^ 4 7 

s? hr® ihi’cS sns swLNEuRf,E ■ 

nian text has a notable edge. This Ing forth *• of oil ■suthenti*- T ,e Existence of God 

mw[c * ti0 "' th« ^cuoSs C eE: fflfipp . Cbrendo* Press: Oxford 
bula^oL m ”*?* <?uer,Ce of the established church- University Press. £13. 

®K!!E CMtn !f tur ?.L lt 01311 wd the politician, this dis- 0 19 8246110 

I K 5? ke * a f. rd * ic ^ on, » incarnation finds its most vile un- — 1 

1 ?« hl fk ear , ier writings, consciously pa rod is tic, expression ~ 

i* *‘l l ^ e language of ’ _ . ' . These two books, . based upon the 

Lessing, Hegel. P. Sdilan>i anS It follows H»r r» Ie ,i, a WiMo Iiu4ue«. .< * , y fl7n ,. 


essential to the whole Kierkegaard- 
ian dialectic of audition, to his 
critique of worldly speech, to his 
extended metaphor of God's 
" instrumental ’’ indeed “ orchest- 
ral ” ubiquity m the sounds and 
sense of the empirical world. The 
data of experience, if rightly 
heard, are the Klangfigurer, the 
shaping vibrato in the harmony that 
is God. Thus the Kierkegaard ian 
leap into the “absurd" of faith is 
a leap out of deafness (nb-surdifd). 
And • what tabes us nearer the 
heart of Kierkegaard's meaning 
than the observadon in the Papirer 
for 185+ that Christ’s cry, "My 
God, my God. why hast Thou 
abandoned me 7 " is terrible, but 
that God's hearing of that cry is 
more terrible still I All this is both 
arresting and suggestive of a 
fundamentalist ” Kierkegaard 
whom existentialist philosophers 
and “literary” readers have lost 
sight of. 

There are, however, serious draw- 
backs to this treatment. Like so 
many theses d'dtat, Vinllaneix's book 
w far too verbose. Much of the 
first volume — and this too is repre- 
sentative of a somewhat archaic 
mandarin genre— consists of quota- 
tions connected by brief laudatory 
interjections. A work half this 
length would have proved doubly 
effective. Moreover, this is an 
overtly pietistic study. Viailaneix 
harbours no doubt whatever 
as to what needs to be done: 
Jo dois entrer on relation 
peisoiincllc avec te Christ vivant.” 
Kierkegaard matters because he 
helps ine to grasp the nature of this 


Prayers to probabilities 


relationship and the spiritual exer- 
cises whereby it may be realized. 
If there is a tragedy in Protestant 
theology, it is the fact that historical 
criticisms and de-mythologization, 
from Strauss to Bultmnnn, have 
obscured the " naive ” Immcdiucy 
of Christ's presence. They have 
betrayed the Lutheran absolute of 
personal intimacy with the Saviour, 
a certitude to Which Spreii Kierke- 
gaard testifies with incomparable 
directness and humility. “ Wlint 
consequences would not follow in 
the life of the Church if Kierke- 
gaard’s existential Christology was 
reaffirmed, if his practice of imme- 
diate discourse ol the anguished 
flesh and spirit was to prevail over 
the abstract exegetics of * scienti- 
fic * and Iiistorlcist theology ? ” 
This is Viallanelx's message, as it is 
the message of the religious pub- 
lishing house with whom she has 
chosen to issue her dissertation. 

Fair enough. But the cost of this 
ecstatic admonition is high. Vi.nl- 
lauelx's method is wholly uncritical. 
Her citations and commentary are 
those of passionate approval and 
modest concordance. Nowhere is 
there any attempt to elucidate critic- 
ally the Idiosyncratic ambiguities in 
Kierkegaard's tragic theodicy— a 
theodicy iu which the night at 
Gethsemane is infinitely prolonged, 
in which salvation would signify 
the end of dialogue — or to consider 
tne degree to which Kierkegaard's 
imitcitio Christl was, even by his 
own witness, a failure. Nowhere is 
there a measured assessment of the 
genius ■ for seif-dramatization and 
ironic subversion at work even in 


dm I.iic and explicitly pierimlc writ 
R m ] \ ,s JY’cisely because hew* 
so much of himself in ,| lc „„ f , J* 
naie Adler, because lie lm« himsSf 
resorted wi Hie discipline, 
m.wers of the pa til o logical, K 
Kierkegaard remains so dlscurh 
lURlv honest. If Viailaneix has an 
doubts they surface almost inS 
ci rut sly. Is she aware of j u « how 
potentially damaging is her obser- 
ration that Kierlccguurd’s work* 
reach " lex dimensions d’un grand 
opera de la comniiuiicution roll 
giense chrut tonne ” ? Like Sheitov 
in his reading of Puscul, Viailaneix 
has chosen to magnify through 
simplification, to muke of one 
aspect of u boundlessly cumulex 
sensibility a unifying, transcendental 
statement. Closing her book, one 
usks : “ why should Kierkegaard 
matter to any but devout Lutherans 
deeply worried about the doctrinal 
and communal condition of their 
faith ? Can this be the Kierkegaard 
in whom the intellectual, psycho- 
logical and stylistic climate of the 
twentietli century recognizes one of 
iu mastering sources ? Is this the 
Kierkegaard whose insights into 
music rival Schopenhauer's and 
Nietwche’s, whose analyses of an 
emerging consumer-society chal- 
lenge those of Marx for acumen and 
concreteness? Is this the most 
radical explorer of psychological 
motivation and self-deception before 
Freud?” These are not tho ques- 
tions Mme Viailaneix asks or wishes 
us to ask. But it is they which give 
t0 Soren Kierkegaard what he him- 
self called *' a past which is wholly 
nreseiit”. Hagiography diminishes 
its object. 


By Stephen Clark 
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The Existence of God 


tftetic and. though possibly at 
second hand, from the P/tenometto- 
logy. The architecture of Either / 


man and the politician, this dis- 
incarnation finds its most vile, un- 
consciously parodistic, expression. 

It follows that it Is the supreme 
rax* or human consciousness to 
to listen, to learn how to hear 
again the articulate presentness of 
God In nature and In Holy Scrip- 
ture. This task demands the utmost 


University Press. £13. 
0 19 824611 0 


These two books, based upon the 
Wilde lectures of 1970-72 


I “wauvtiue Ul ..Aillfier / - - ^ 

or makes, no -sense without refer- wlffacrificiul concentration In”' a 
. 10 s Lucthde and world of mundoiie noise. Tho ear 

Scnleiermocher's letters In answer, must he able to pick up, as it were 
More- tewrally.. to dunk theo- to .discriminate accurately the 

} « the Areefold I categories of divine utt^ 
S930a end 1840s was to think in ?“«- God’s speech is concretely and 
teems defined by^fhe vocabulary of incessantly creative ; it 'speaks the 
German romantic ,id«L world into bdng. In ChrtsftTfoinis- 


tUhril' saZET-fm ■ Y7 3 ' ior 111 near the 

- ?Sa'5SS& 



ptaco OE English In rite world- 
coouaunHy, mio will, very 'obvi- 
ciuir, -be: the KlerWgaard. for 
generations of .new readers. 


to: tpaka of .this listening a fpce-to- ■ 
face encounfov and exchange. If 
*° ow witness in and through one’s 
drnly Ufa to s 'siqnnfdAingi to a voca- 


.iBot tyill these : generations read ^.anttithrough otie's 

, Wat « ho would wish to be read ? £“,! y R siiminoAing^ to a voca- 

jJgSsSiiap.- 

:^fo4M r td,-Se inuuedJacy 'of God ' en S^ 8 -ao^iorwiaard: 


iertegHD 


— r V A . . l UIB niusieme, 1C 

not of Gad. at least of ddeent theo- 
logians. Hie poetasters of religion 
have had their way for too long: . 
it is a relief to meet with rigorous, 
wall-documented argument. 

. Dr Kenny., argues that' tiiere can 

00 no such : being as the god of 

ttadidonftl natural theology: a 

being at once Omniscient; Immut- 
able,' omnipotent aird‘ innocent 6f • 

01 responsibiUty for. : hpmon sih. 

Even some less pdraddxical- deity 
^ 5?Mht.lra the problems 

n • °A a hmt- 

. embodifed dgdnt. *Tfc« .problems may ■ 
be soluble, and- those \vith doubts 
to Gad, if He 
*em r eW1 ° ■ g “* teaolviiig ‘ 

- There' cah ;■ he 1 iw beia^ both 

immutable and ommsclmit. for some 
trli tiis jtoe tempdrary. thaf the Diy . 

fitful 1 ! 1 M y^t to.cotneis nbs 
a thing' that canTje' kno^n forever : 

It wtil hnve cotoe alrWSr. ■■ 
nlf God uqw r knows, that jlilsyetto ; 

^.ItnqiUtebJe : tbe . 


tho logical apparatus required for 
the study of possible worlds. The 
argument is not easily to be grasped 
by non-professionals, but merits 
close attention. 

..God’s omnipotence is a concept 
difficult to unravel. Can He do all 
things, or all logically possible 
tilings, or all things that it Is logic- 
ally possible for Him to do? The 
difficulty is partly that current 
logical theory seems inadequate to 
analyse the notion of . a power, as 
distinct from qiodal possibility: it 
is possible that I should hole in 
one, but yet I lack the power to 
do so, even if by accident it turns 
out that Z have. Can God now. make 
a past event to have occurred? 
Perhaps, but in such a world all 
talk ■ of past and future and the 

present time must founder: all 

times are simultaneous fas they are 
for^Boethius’s timeless God). Can 

? rt 0t L dQ 9r r ^ can He 

do . ie ss than perfectly? Is ftls the 




Kennv has toudi ihoi-e to say, for 
.xlamnia on tile modn 1 in wMA Cnj 


exampi^ op tile mode' in which .'God 
kdows eternal truths, -and truths of 
J58Rg*.{ >c *i JUa knowing ahdffis 
jHjt. . the - same— He kniwi 
™®s & . fruths because ' He ■ wills to 
them sp. Kenny is pdrhans a 
hwS ^Ck-to dismiss some' possi- 
bllities, *ai that tipi e ls strictly an 
illusion that the truths of math a- 1 
m founded on God’s 
?*. Ms discussion, resting 
ft? devious. acolysk of . possible 
world^id otscilfa: fiut rioit of Ss 
concl^ons_teem conviucinfcn God 
^ ™| fcbty,. all-kn Owing and 


.■BjrtUH. fr** the Ofbe? 

hand Hftj U / 4mmuteb»'-' then He ; 


.♦rgy^r. 


'MS?*#* ■' 

R ^ “Wo 


iterats; ’bpt: t«her;iaowsrWhat Wa-'' 
^ of .tmigeicss f 


herench.of Th 

mqre'tWKei 

pss 

that 

vwtcea'doubw 


w^preaiisW ■ wtiirid' 


iugly simple. No scientific explana- 
tion for the totality of material 
tiimgs and the laws that govern 
tuelr motions is even possible. 
Either the universe is merely a 
bruto fact or it must rest upon 
personal will, and the simplest will 
to postulate is God’s. (hot any con- . 
fraternity of cosmic engineers), 
Sivanburne argues that tho existence 
and the lawfulness of the universe, 
the presence in it of conscious 
beings with providential capacities 
and occasions for profitable or vir- 
tuous action, tho reported occur- 
rence of unprecedented violations 
of natural law, all make the exist- 
ence of God more probable than it' 
would ba without those various 
facts. This is so cither because the 
existence of God would make -them 
vastly probtoble, or because they 
would bb vanishingly unlikely on 
Any Other ljostulate. The accumu- 
lated probability of the hypothesis 
W hot diminished ’ by die cxls'tencfe 
°L ° r moral evil, both of 1 
wmcti aro Hie necessary occasion j 
[«. nwi ' a l good. The proboliHity, to 
uo sure, is pot. high, but u cither is; 
iv°, is to enst doubt on reports 
efj^ ions Of'tbo Doity or of beings 

closely yoked wdtli God. The “Mu- 
_ Credulity ” (our only 
^Srinst total scepticism) , 
to accept such rqporM 

m unless they are . very .. 

uifbkcjy ,1° , bo ^,,0 , thiSj by ^e .. 

arguments.. ,jiey aro not..- 
Sirirtbunto 'accordingly concludos,- 

1 SSfi'ifi 10 we, «hti <>f eyJdencq makes ■■ 
meistfi more probablo than atheism,' 

'itS* iajled .orgumeht is $onto- :. 
mnes Jrtorio u s,;and ,i baYiy eomnieni -> 

.-'3 ® ten ce tiiaii. -Inductive,"; 
•Sufr ,n 2^* , ’ , ® ,a cumulative, arid 
2*5 .j 1 *?* l»-d»icdpfa of Credulity ; 

abundoped to Car- 
“rL doub V < well founded. ' T|^; 

,* s 3,1 ' ftsti-aordintowy . 

puzxling pke: that it. should 'odrt , 

■ f-f . a brute foot bhqugk iio Javp of - - 
jp&c. constrain it to is an unconi- : 
'fortalHe fopplusibn. If (t Is . a brute, 

. and inexplicable fact then we •few*; 1 ' 
•M-MM^-.bsiiay. it regular of ; \ 

. r^^ n «btoi ' maybe it just chauges .' 
totally op each ten billionth Satyr- , 




, , ' vu i »m wu «uu«um • 

1 f ‘-(teittowtw : imorningj- say)*„ « . : 
Is founded oh. tie W 
■ -Lj- i? 08 ! God we may trust ln.ffft 
,'3 ■ ■ (even ; though hot' logically -; 

necessary) is ^at least a simpler .fact 
5-^EoW than the detailed ; • 

pl^tieb of:' tiie material -dni verse, 
V^ -the ’presence farir of befrtg^p. ‘ , 

^S^°^ an<l 110170 td ba ^ e ■ 
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In the cause of Denmark 

By Gwyn Jones 


1 — mm, [ 'tjt'T L'! Starkad, Asmund, Hogni and Hedin, 

SAXO GRAMMATICUS : I hmrk '\ B / 0rn a,ld h j S devou . r j»K 

dog, and of course, and ut con side r- 

The History of the Denes abio length, Hamlet-Amlethus, 

Volume 1, Text Prince of Jutland. Of kings and 

Translated by Peter Fisher. Edited heroes both, some are instantly 

by Hilda Ellis Davidson recognizable as our old acquajnt- 

others bear 


the rhetorician’s art. The corollary 
or obverse of his high ambition 
is a tendency to sound over- 
important. turgid or downright 
conges tied. 

It follows that be presents his 
translator with problems. For the 


M7nn D S Biewei'/Ro wmuii and f ncc .f: ot £ers Dear names more most part he moves you along with 
! itdefield. £15. familiar than their faces, and not b genial propulsion, but can present 
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We know less than we would wish 
of Saxo Grammaticus. Even his 
cognomen Grammaticus, “ the 
Lettered ” or “ Well-lettered ” or, as 
established by Bishop Lave Urne 
and Jodocus Badius Ascensius for 
the edltio princeps of 1514, “one 
who knows how to speak or write 
with diligence, acuteness, or know- 
ledge ” — even this was not bestowed 
on him until 300 years after his 
death. However, it is the title which 
after " the Dane ” would have given 
him most satisfaction. For those 
are the two tilings we most surely 
know about him : he was the 

devoted, proud, and loving son of 
Denmark, and a devoted, proud, and 
loving author In her. cause. . The 
one invites a pious respect, : the 
other has commanded a lasting 
regard. 

He wrote his Gesta Danorutn, he 
informs us, at the insistence of his 
patron Archbishop Absnlon of Ros- 
kilde and Lund, the least of whose 
servants he professed himself to be. 
The great work, begun about 1185, 
consists of sixteen books, and it 
seems clear that the last seven, 
covering the period from the reign 
of Harald Bluetooth, tp Saxo’s own 
time, i e, c 936-1208, were written 
and concluded first. They are 
usually described as the historical 
section of the Gesftt, and the first 
nine books, a subsequent addition, 
as the lehgendary section. It is 
Books I-IX which now appear in a 
new translation under the title 


a few prompt the anxious question, 

“ Which one is ho?" 

The parallel with Geoffrey can 
be earned further. Both men made 
statements about their sources of 
information which have puzzled 
their readers since the day they 
were made. Geoffrey spoke of a 
“ very old book in the British 
tongue " without which his would-be 
rivals were as dolts or dead men; 
and Saxo had his own deep-pouched 
keys to the heavy doors of antique 
learning. Until lie, Saxo, gave his 
shoulder to the task w4ia could, he 
asks, have written the record of 
Denmark's history? Unhappily for 
so devout a Christian the land had 
remained heathen till the mid-tenth 
century and, almost worse for a 
chronicler, “It languished as alien 
to Latin as to religion Yet to ' disposed 
those that cquld interpret them reviewer 
memorials there were. 

There were celebratory inscrip- 
tions graved on rocks and cliffs m 
the characters of an ancient tongue, 
i e, in runes. There were “ Danish ’’ 
songs or lays that recalled the 
Roman style in choice compositions, 
and these he promised either opti- 
mistically or forgetfully to render 
into Latin verse both fit and faith- 
ful. But the Danish tongue, dBnsk 
tunga, was a title common to all 
the Scandinavian languages in Saxos 
day. and there can be no doubt that 
most of his northern sources were 
of West Norse not Danish origin, 
and he more or less admits ns much 
by ills eulogy of the Ty lenses or 
Men of Thule, the Icelanders. In a 
famous phrase he states that .these 
virtuous and industrious denizens 
of a remote and barren isle " corn- 


great many leasing sets of 
alternatives, each including, and 
excluding, significant shades of 
meaning and flavour. And what 
should a translator do with his 
author's stylistic lapses ? On the 
whole Peter Fisher has faced up 
to his task resolutely and well. 

The First Nino Books of the 
Danish History of Saxo Grammati- 
cus have been translated only once 
before into English : a richdy 

stylized version under tiiat swelling 
title by Oliver Elton, published in 
1894, with a 120-page introduction 
supplied by F. York Powell. It has 
long been hard to come by, and 
Mr Fisher’s new translation is wel- 
come both for its substantial merit 
and because it meets a need so 
real that even a man as well- 
towards honesty as the 
_ . .... lias been holding on to 
bis borrowed copy since 1941. The 
new translation is more modern- 
sounding tii an. its predecessor, ajid 
is mercifully easier to find one's 
way around in. It is more fre- 
quently paragraphed (a consider- 


able benefit) ; lias n better system 
of transliterating proper names ; 
and distinguishes the forty or more 
pieces of Saxo's verse by rendering 
them in verse and italics. A brief 
introduction has been set before 
each Book, Listing its contents and 
saying something useful about 
them, whereas Elton and Powell 
leave it to reader and index to sort 
things out between them. In gen- 
eral Fisher seeks a tighter hold 
on whnt Saxo said, whereas Elton 
and Powell (see their page xxli in 
particular) are more deliberately 
appreciative of the way he said it 
and hunt the well-turned phrase. 
These are their respective versions 
of the conclusion of Book IE. 
Elton first: , 

Thus the royalty of Hiarluar was 


That one day marked the end 
and the beginning of Hiaryarrlfs 
reign. Whatever is attained 
deceitfully melts away under the 
same conditions as men seek it 
by ; no success is long-lived which 
has been won through crime and 
dishonesty. Thus the Swedes, 
who shortly before had the mas- 
tery of Denmark, could not even 
control their own preservation. 
They paid a just recompense to 
Rolf's injured ghost, for tney were 
immediately destroyed by the 
Sjael landers, Iu general. Fortune 
takes revenge savagely for under- 
hand achievements. 

Both translators suffer at times 
from the usage of their day and 
the possible Innovations of their 
morrow. Elton’s "car” for chariot 


won and ended on the same day. 1 or wagon, and his use of the word 

“ knight " have gone 


For whatsoever is gotten by guile 
melts away* in like fashion as it 
is sought, and no fruits are long- 
lasting that have been won by 
treachery and crime. Hence it 
came to pass that the Swedes, 
who had a little before been pos- 


neninst him. 
As I think Fisher’s “umbrella”, 
« bombardment ”, “ chef ”, “ waiter ”, 
"pluck” (courage), “contract a 
disease”, “wiped out Ills soldiers”, 
and the like will go against him. 


- _ , ^ There is no statement of intent 

sessors of Denmark, came to lose ... k... 

even their own liberty. For they -with regard to the translation, but • 
were straightaway cut off by the lw Industry and usefulness aro 
“ ‘ apparent. This is' Volume 1 of a 

two-volume work. Volume 2, con- 
taining an account of Saxo and his 
History, a, detailed commentary and 
au index,' is to follow from the hand 
of Hilda Ellis Davidson. 


Zealanders, and paid righteous 
atonement to ihe injured shades 
of Rolf. In this way does stern 
fortune commonly avenge the 
works of craft ana cunning. 

And now Fisher : 


y 


Historical iancireBcarlcs 


The History of the Danes. 

,S QX ° wrote his History In p ensate for fche f r poverty with their 
this order is_undear but in no way intellect and labour to preserve 
unnaturali Between 1170 nnd tho history- of all nations as well_ as. 

their own. He has, he confesses, 


unnaturali Between 1170 and tho 
1240s Denmark significantly en- 
larged her influence and import- 
ance, and, these more recent 
advances safely recorded, the self- 
conscious nation needed that extra 
enlargement and awareness of itself 
that comes of an established past 
and a continuing role in the world. 
So why exclude from a tale of kings 
tlie. exploits of Godfrcd and the 
sloth or Qorm,- and further back the 
mighty Harald War tooth whom 


composed no small part of his 
Historv by working from their 
narratives. 

But we can wish he had been 
more specific. Where did he got his 
information about Helgi Hundings- 
bann, which . one cannot accord 
with the famous Second Lay of that 
hero ? How is it that nis most 
admired, herd Starkad is consist- 


ftSu^sIewT Bra veHh^* a nd *' the Stly. presented as such a humour-- 
still .mightier' HrSf kraki *he . lead, -mannerless, brainless, and u\ 
marked down for death a’t-Leji-e? every sehse of tlie word impossible 


Indeed' whv not’ tlia whnln storv boor 7 what catalogue or mnemonic 
right back to tL onmwmnu, Ddu supplied the roll-call of heroes and 



__ >1 tut ... 

M -- „„ - . JL 11 B Gesta • Dmoruni .is bj.s .and- 

zsdSt&i-’MeiSv Denmark’s., memorial/ and wp can- 
not doubt ■ that his training 


and 


M tea 7M' EKES. u. 

an¥ w?nd&le^riiSf(^11vtihlMf - religious imd moral zeal, guaranteed 
' cal f ■ vthat hff ikouJd feel superior to ffny 

source- whatever. He baffles as often 
M he enlightens, .blit. with it all it 
matter '8?^ ma J or ‘ • Entertain mg) 

82£r A,? Tate 1 irewiS ' repository of early, lore, and i 




Which^-fo alqrtr.ijaaough^ tk,o 
SXO , had , no> Arthur- ‘and lacked 


ana iwmouiiiai leunrarsi; *■ iv. 

wha( hd 1 id rrither' than for what he 
is hoti for' what he lias dohe! rather 
■than', for' what be : has,- not done; 
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RUSSItfS ROAD TO THE COLD WAR 
Diplomacy; Warfare and the Politics 
of Communism, 1941-1945 
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$21.20 . . ' 

THE U.S. CRUSADE IN CHINA, 
1938-1945 
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Bast European Monographs 
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OF THE HUSSITE REVOLUTION 
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. : The Transformation of -Work 
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’THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
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German Efforts to Conclude 
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. i IRON RQAD TO THE WEST. . - of the period that ar6, all too frequently Ignored..* ■ ; . 
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Finnegan Italian style 


By P. N. Furbank 

JAMES JOYCE s’" 

Scrlui ftaliunl 

Edited by Gianfranco Corsini mid 
Giorgio Melchiori 

253pp. Milan: Mondadori. Ltf.OOO. 

Joyce, as ls well known, talked 
Italian, or rather Triostine, In his 
home circle, and such lecturing and 
journalism os ho did during his 
life was mainly in the Italian 
longue. Of this Italian writing 
pretty well all has by now been 
published in English translation. 
The main items were included in 
Mason and Ellmann's Critical Writ* 
iiigy of James Joyce, and ihe two 
*' Tcmi tit Padova” {of which, to he 
exact, only one was in Italian) were 
published by Louis Her rone in 
/allies Joyce in Padua (1977). The 
present volume prints tho original 
Italian text of these pieces and de- 
pends greatly (nnd justifiably) on 
the scholarship of those earlier 
English- language editions, and thus 
there is no particular reason . to 
review it here. It does, however, 
contain one further it on; of the 
greatest interest and that is Joyce's 
mvn I litlin ii version of two passages 
front "Alina I.ivia Plurabcllu 
Tile history nf this is curious. 
Eight years before, n French ver- 
sion of tiie same passages had been 
made under Joyce's supervision by 
n committee nf his friends (uniung 
them Samuel Rockett). Now, in the 
winter of 1938 ha proposed to qu 
Italian friend Nino Frank that, with 
Frank's help, lie should compose 
hw own Italian version. Prank has 
described in his Mi/moirc bristle 
f 19671 how they would sir thro ugh 
the afternoon in Joyce's darkening 
room launching words and phrases 
nt each other in a sort of “slow 
tennis". The work took three 
months, and Joyce wit: elated with 
the result and got Frank to read 
it aloud (twice) on his birthday in 
February, 1939. Then a certain 
bitore Scttanni, an acquaintance of 
I rank s, appeared on the scene, 
expressing enthusiasm for ilia ver- 
sion but suggesting some improve- 
ments. He took a copy off to Italy, 
and in March, 1940, the version 
was published in the Roman 
periodical Prospeuiv>e over the 
signature "Janies Joyce, Ettore 
Scttnnni , (Settanni 'wrote to 
Joyce saying that Frank, who was 
a noted ant [fascist,, would “ in- 
stantly” understand why his name 
nad been omitted.) Settanni's 


improvements were dubious and at 
certain points entailed bnwdleriza- 
tion. And when die scholar Jacque- 
line Risset republished his version 
in Tel Quel in 1973, Nino Frank got 
in touch wilh her, related the his- 
tory of the translation and lent her 
die original Joyce-Frank text. It is 
this, which is published in Scritti 
Italunii, 

It is certainly a prize, and also 
to some degree a puzzle— the puzzle 
being how to classify it. The first 
thought that floats into one’s mind 
is, If Finnegans Wake is written in 
H “ universal language ”, as is some- 
times said, what could it mean to 
" translate ” it ? What would you 
he translating it into ? Well, what 
this brings home to us is that 
Finnegans Wake is not written in a 
universal language, it is written In 
English, very peculiar n version of 
English though it be. And— this is 
the striking fnct, rightly empha- 
sized by Jacqu eline Kisser in her 
masterly introduction— whereas the 
French translators retained the 
polyglot borrowings (the Danish and 
Russian and Choctaw), Joyce, when 
ho rnmo to do his own “trans- 
Inlhii* ", abandoned polyglotti&nt, 
creating Ids effects entirely within 
tho Italian Jangimgc. When one 
think* nhout it. litis seems a natural 
decision. Joyce talked Itallun almost 
like n unlive, so that it was quite 
possible for him tn create in Italian. 
Nevertheless there were inevitable 
restrictions. He could not, in Italian, 
i ,V u , 1 sainc Inward souse which 
he had In English for evocative and 
comic relationships between alien 
words mid his " home '* tongue. He 
there fore by ii deliberate artistic 
decision (so I assume) jettisoned 
tins whole polyglot aspect of Ida 
Finn eg mu Wake style. And this set 
him free to produce, not a traits, 
lot mn, but u version with quite as 
much authority ns any of the many 
previous rewritings of "Anna Livla 
Pin ra be lie —an authentic addition 
to his "Work in Progress". 

T* 1 - language of the Finnegans 
i Elirl ? eit « known tn us was 
English with an hisli rhythm, and 
the language of this Italian addition 
is Italian with an Irish rhythm. RIs- 
sec argues that tho “pluralism" of 
Italian and tho range between its 
dialects and classical Tuscan gave 
Joyce almost as much freedom of 
manoeuvre as polyglot! Isra ; but she ■ 
at once retracts, saying that Joyce 
does not actually make all that much 
usq of dialect (Tnestine or other) 
but rather may be said to handle 
aSuTI ,n a yi ay si,nilar to that of , 
a «te£“ Ser f *5 e * . he Invents his own 
fiu £?'i. A ? d ? ,w .Proceeds from 
this to. her final point that Joyce's 


approach to ruliau is in a way simi- 
lar to (and certainly draws ' upon) 
that of Dante. Dunte, who writes 
before the relations of “ language ” 
and “dialect" have been regular- 
ized, wants to create a “ national " 
Italian; Joyce, by “deforming” 
national Italian, strives to undo it ; 
but both are acting in the cause of 
a “ true ” language. Dante, she says. 


was indispensable to Joyce’s whole 
achievement ; the only formula by 
which Finnegans IVitfce ' could be 




translated, and its great “flood” 
extended, was “Joyce translator of 
Joyce under the sign of Dante”, 
And In asserting Dante’s influence 
an Joyce she is on strong ground, 
Settauni has related how, when 
Joyce road him some sentences from 
the Italian version of "Anna’ 1 , he 
exclaimed, “ I surrender. Maestro ; 
I cannot follow you there”— upon 
which Joyce smiled and took down 
his Dante from the shelf, pointing 
to the famous polyglot line “Pape 
Satan Pape Satan aleppe", 

I am more convinced by Risset's 
Dante argument than by her general 
one about the " pluralism ” of 
italinn, But this leads me to a more 
essential question— whom was this 
Itulian version addressed to, Italians 
or non-Italians? Or if that is an 
illegitimate question, then: who is 
going to get more out of it, or 
what does an Italinn get out of it 
at all ? Certain features suggest that 
Hie version was inniiily addressed to 
non-Italians. "And It steeping and 
stuping since this time last wik". 
winch becomes “Bagno dl qua 
bagrio di Ift, otto giorni dl bucato “ 
}® “W traartulo* for the non- 
Italian reader ; as [ 5 “ So ben io cosa 
quel maccbiavuol. Lordo balordo I ” 
for I know by heart the places lie 
likes to saalc, duddurty devil ! ” : 
for we all know The Barber of 

t*u, Uc a A nd . 1,a J e hcar d of Macliia- 
volli' And una cavaletta del 
rnustro Pulcmi” is easier for us 

feV a « bQlfy bit ° v old Jo 
Robidson . My guess may be 
wrong, but ot any rate there is 
tut issue, or set of issues, of some 
importance here. And It seems to me 
a serious criticism of the present 

nn‘!!! ,e that 11 tJirows no light 

on the matter. Everything is admit- 
Ris ™ v * introduction ex- 
fn< i? tbat * a (presum- 
A neh , and therefore calinot 
s version sounds 
mi Italian, And madden in ulv ■ 
Giorgio Melchiori. in bis general in! 
troduction, is quite evasifeThe s S- 

faliS er hart n lbis L crudal P°‘nt and 
falls back on the platitude that 

i 0 " C tMrim terprIs6 ». as ? elf -*«nsIator 

anJ-Hmow to the richness of his 
j9o“l2 n " expcrIence hi the years 


t.ti-vfv 


■x#: 

; v '* f *«$(£'*■ 

m 



-..m Mr Waller Peter taking hi, wUl j 
* 8W *» Gilman, Duncan Grant and, other artists. 


on 


■ 1 , nightnjtard". , The hyperbolic mes- 

- J ■ ...... / : embejll^ied with florid lype- 

liy eeuna rox ■ coloarfiri ai'ilsts’ imprt?s- 

*■' , . • -• •" 5 IOHS were gradually -beina t-enTn^ 

. 3--. , 1 ilLi. , 1 hold, simple contrasts of 

MARK HAWORTH-BOOTK : b“;ler 8 Plred ^ ■ Be 88«rAitff 

a E ed“kPu 1 |nc Klm ' f " ! * Dc,! * ncr " ■ ' 


Ills partly blo- 

J 11 - W35, Anthony Blunt bZ!!'" 1 . approach Mr Haworth- 
advanced the vldW that Ue man Til 5. 00th P° !nt ? out that tlio cursory 
the street was ^ treatment . ^ designers by gRS 

Wnd U if d hit?jShig 'tlie 8 p?5te? 1 [?” ans ' hitherto is symptomatic of 
ju« 8 the: T^-.l^'l.compaied with 


ahdbSnc ° Ufferj aDcsl * ner fi| Katrifer- took modernism several 

■fl&.i §u. • . ii - -i: -!S?£JSaL5-.tt 


•««««*.• • • ' -EwWBJT -n! .S3SJS 

*— •' 1 1 — convoy the notion of 

^ ImMsSlble ducks, fiiturif .'trOr*. au^terror^^ woU a^m^osnira^n 
Hn d sudrtifce ub- on the part of man to be B s a bfr^ 

Th cau d ®PP ea J. thought tne Jt almost describe* one of bis owh 

advert) Sing mamiCer nt P^nr’o c nan flneAt ,s .°vn 


.slon of strong diagonals, bold. led*' 
ing mid marvellous colour. Svltfl 
certnin craft charm especially in a 
parliei' pcrlqd. Uaworth-pooth 
meats on the amateurishrtess of w 

hah).. ...I 1 _ ... i. 1 I 


BP°n : jnUaiV. !: Or m Zfi* * bo « Kauff«’ S: friends iml 

friend T.. S. El lot. put it “Ha hm |hair memories of .him are uni.' 
something for modern aVt. with the Bdnerous and yet tantalizing' 

« well as doing "omlihinl f «P««r S^a* i ”e^ SB 

foi the- public with modern art **, np £ ct* P! ' rj at ^ inan: through tpe eyes 

SWS. 


> --rjisawani •nuuu..m Kandinsky and Roaer VivU 

’ SS&SsS-^ ..gauffer (1890-1954). writings, he believed ii? the 
'■ c FwrfuUy ntons Jmpact of non-rcpresen^Sn^' 

1 P. QS J lers ; tli e odA seomctrical pattern dwigiS of 
■xBSr .ilSSHfp. , ^ , 8 ht Va hurt, cplonr, masp andTorm, odi3iSmew : 

« *aesi»' : 

.^Knuffer^ hoJicv^d Uiap his rdla" 

'g£&£SSl sfessssas: 


In 1938 lie 

, ’ constantly 






■nut m un age of ddpersonaJiii 
photography and Leiraset. pej» 
turn, such idiosyncrasies arfl to I 
welcomed. Cbmnared with the mo 
cynically exploitative - aw 
world bf tpday, Kauffer’s work s«e; 
to stand .for aii, 'integrity of ailKt 
and; social content, evdn a sort' 
innocence . end optimism' about « 
advances, in tho science and .W» 
no logy ho symbolized. But h 
, efforts were after all only -tM I 1 ® 
•on the goods and occasionally e ]* 
his' belief in both the product aj 1 
!;tUe market faltered. The 1 " ihwy. 
. Senpral public ” “ ordinary meu. 
t)te street "—those ideal, workers _s 
fre^bently invoked -by- in «r-wt 
manifesto es-^Were ‘ oiift . JS 
• reasolis cited by Kadfttr .m • «? 
, together with art teething w 
buyers -.In. 'TniilHrilA nhoOS -alU* 


* . iiess qr inaustriai design u 

a. It ji no, tHljUtp to 

1 ^ aamg; could , be s ai4 rifiy ygf^ °1 

i. ; : the -well-known architechtrelj^V 
F grhpher. A. F. Kehsdng, 

| .-aome sHMngly detaUed wjw® 
tenors <tn<J ; e*»Hert 
f iG^pj-d ’tfoUegeS in The . Pui 

* r Qtf °f4 : ( i® 4 tfip. BMsford.|gJ*^Z 

r^by'Joibti'Aehdohm, ■ Oxford’s, wv 

■ .-.^e^iuiiy try., ^buHdi^iW 1 . 

fV- With, d eihlled^ciqjd ons^j!) ^ ” 

i 'trad6ris: , 1 (eighLDfvWhicli if 8 :. 

i ycolom^.v . ; ;,^:vr r ;.u.vV^.r‘‘ 
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viewpoint 

LIAM HUDSON 


That we dream is a commonplace, one while they are in REM sleep, and awake it is just the saime : we The scientist knows, in other other wards, display a family 

but a commonplace of a soil the tliev will usually tell us a droant. are telling ourselves stories all the words, that, sooner or later, his resemblance. We have the same 

trained mind views with a certain As a result, REM sleep has come time. This seems to me an Interest- discipline will separate wheat and concern to subvert that reflex move- 
alarm. Dreaming is seen as philo- to be accepted as the physiological ing discovery in its owii right, but cliafr on his behalf. It follows that ment of the mind with which we 

sophicallv untidy; and, more than correlate of a psychological state; one that reminds us of an awkward- he can treat any excess of narrative protect ourselves from tile alien; 

that as posing a problem to do with the operational definition that a ness we normally repress : namely, energy as symptomatic of his discip- the twitch of the intelligence that 

lliai, 03 a r ... , j ■- ■ In nil u.A.(t.c .f n.» ... J. — 1__: I I 1.U . A.ai-i-iac n ntnma t-lmllv nh'-il-n nr 


main that he was swimming in thin being made— that dreams occur, wisdom, that if we want to be heard, impersonal. Un interrupted lc regularizes 

•ir? abundantly, during «s> *he tale we tel; Fo[ socioIo| , isti histor! »„, pbiloso- whutever it to idles, end create. 

It has dawned on me only slowly the REM phase.) _ eLeance and vigour Sruiietiines we pher and psychologist, tliough, around us the intellectual equivalent 

that this particular anxiety about Such research is technically .. j our selves forced to take a there is no machinery Of inexorable of a bureaucracy; a body. «?f 

dreams and evidence is specious, sophisticated, and. peiTnlts a uum- „ ., „ . . f accnnmlatiott. Wheat can lie buried thought, eventually set out In toxt- 

Dreams are just one of a whole ■ ber of foments. . Oue of these *- ““f* -r t? be SnJS under cbnFf tU1 kil igdom come if books and embodied in curricula, 


hibits any attempt wo might make 
to grasp universes of meaning other 
than our own : another culture (the 


ale), a detached 
biographies (nnc 
rout the vantage- 


smith; that Smith thinks Mr$ Jones 
would fancy him were she not so 
socially insecure. Handling pieces 
of everyday intelligence like these, 
we experience no special worries 
about corroboration; as and when It 


secondary cognitive elaboration 


reports about, and that lie beyond ?f the eyes during REM sleep is .. e vnerdenced that stories between story and subject-matter are excluded. In particular, ft In- 

the power of the impartial observer intermittent. If you wake someone sometime^ float auite free from ,s disastrous : It amounts to a con- hibits any attempt wo might make 

to observe. We accept without a while Mi eyes are actually flicker- . rea ii E : e t i. ev a 5 e SUT)DOSet j t0 fusion between the plausible and to grasp universes of meaning other 

qualm other people's accounts of “JS> he reports dreams that sound _ m u ra{:e t y r .. i Qt o policies • tbe tru , e ' A theory of dreaming— than our own : another culture (the 

what they do while they are on their like irrupaoms into consciousness l of verba ] iiUcruments. Neither true nor such things should scarcely need Japanese, say), another era (the 
own; what they do in public where images thst are arbitrary, d s- £ a j are “sound" Inasmuch saying— -occumes n different plane Victorious), another academic discl- 

there are witnesses we cannot now connected, « i they 'moke as t |, cr y ente space, enabling those fro «" , the dream It purports to pHne, another ncrsDii (a woman, if 

trace; what they think; and what sense, they sound like jumbled, ^ e[d t hem to complete one explain. Eventually, we fondly wa happen to be male), a detached 

they think other people think. We £i5 P ?5 led BI S2^SShSJ stride and initiate the next. Imagine, fact and theory mil grow segment of our own bioginphies (nnc 

accent that Smith prays each day private . poetry. If, on tne other ... , . to fit one another comfortably, like marriage, perhaps from the vantage- 

while sitti ng on the lavatory and > nw^i'you ^walt®i someone during Novelists, film-makers and play- body and clothes. A lovely' vision— point of another) 

^me times travels by train without ' of the brief pauses between wr gltts, in their capacity as story- but t0 begin with, everything is , r j , ^ 

that Tones envies bouts of Q ye movement, the dream tellers, seem to be trapped within \ n question: not just the “fit” Undermining the mind’s bureau- 
Smith- that Smith thinks Mrs Jones ha reports will have a different the conventions oE narrative almost between fact and theory, but the eracy is one tiling, of course ; build- 

would fancy him were she not so character altogether: that of a by definition. In fact they face a pert inehce and scope of the facts Ing anew is another. (And the 

social I v insecure Handling pieces ? tor y- The one sort of dream is special bind, because they know that t h ems elves. If there were a corn- struggle to prevent well-wisliers 

of five^dav inte liaence like these! known technically as “primary audiences wilt Without a story-line mon stock of evidence against which from creating a new bureaucracy 

we experience no special worries ™ uaI e*pe««icfj\ the other as to sustain them, yet plot and sub- t0 test rival stQr j eSi ]if e WO uld be once building has begun is yet a 

abouc i rorroboradoas as and when It secondary cognitive elaboration ". plot, suspense and denouement, may difficult enough; but. time and third.) The status of the subver- 

Is available we simply take it into While asleep, then, we experience b ® completely at odds with what H g a t ni we discover that the evidence slve notion, as we were taught to 
accoun[ arbitrary images, and we also tell tney want to say. to w hich we can sensibly appeal say, is, that of a necessary but 

ourselves stories. The likelihood Perhaps for this reason, they are varies from story to story. The Insufficient condition. Without it 

Dreams are awkward, certainly: j 8 that wff weave' the second around keenly alert to the terms of rheir result, rather than a convergence noth ing ; with it, in all probability, 

we forgot them so easily. Al?o, like the first, embedding images that own incarceration, Within ill- of progressively more exact "read- little more. 

people’s holiday snaps, they are we perce i ve as bizarre in a fabric defined limits they are free to ings”, is cacophony. The dream is Important to us, 

th at seonw to us more reasonable, experiment; and they are certainly Some have made the case for none the less, as a cautionary 

aiare ttie experience at on« remove, jf j con f ront myself, while asleep, free, as part of their professional- brazening out this aspect of our instance. As both Freud and Eiu- 

un the other hand, wey ' ?£®. with the image of a crocodile on E3 ^T rl ' ®° varaous devices slvame ; for accepting our caco- stein realized, like many others 

the roof of a German schloss, and narrative as instruments of their pbony of stories as all there is. Or. before and since, there is a sense In 
and easier to describe than, ^say, tben> while still fast asleep, create dramatic purpose, rather _ than as more slyly, for placing the crucial which the dream is inherently sub- 

wM/-h XP t= b nJ!ft,ic for myself some plausible account tba unexanuned medium in which distinction not between stories and yerslve. It is one of the few means 

niih si j S ® a,ches of how this implausible event has 3,1 exchange occurs. The policy of “ reality ”, but between stories told wa possess of addressing ideas to 

° ut -. A Loiwris Dtscourse locks iQc j am engaged in the experimentation — of using the novel by professionals and stones told by ourselves that we do not want fo 

^Ll D &^ n ^ as ®‘ re P ert01re that .i? manQeU vre of ration tdazati on— that Rs tbe . ]abo«tory of narrative i — amateurs; those toM in books and hear. Formally, .too.lt threatens the 

completely closed. S?enS ssensiblesTeming some- may yield [dull reading but it does those told in pubs. Most of us still, arraitgemen ts ^of time, space and 

This conv6tttional anxiety about thine that is not sensible in the offer .a chink of light for the rest cling stubborn^ *to the belief, identity oii which common sense 

dreams is a superstition, then ; one in the course of this °, £ us f *P d our ^ by. For where though, that some stories ara better depends. On the other hand, the 

that stems, I strongly suspect, from , n nnnmiw? character of the tbe novellst can pick and choose than others, and for reasons that discovery of story-telling within the 

the fact that in chree respects at Li tm J! u hld&d I have a . mong a J anfie o£ tQcbl,1 , cal , altern a- lie beyond elegance or dramaturgy, dream itself, and of a tension there 

least dreams resemble schizophrenic iV lives, and even spoof the form of Consequently, we go on making our between primary visual experience 

thought-disorder : they arc involun- ° . • - , . narrative he elects to use. those intermittent forays, looking to see an d secondary cognitive elaboration, 

tary, they are fragmented and thev . Some of us. It seems, are muclt 0 f us who work outside rite ait* what our fellow mortals are like ; suggests that 1 the dreaan Is in 


“MS cnat in unree respects at nrtmnnl Imnaa 

least dreams resemble schizophrenic dicested It 
thoughtdisorder : they aro involun- d ® eS _ d . 


narrative he elects to 


tary, they are fragmented, and they , Some of .us, It seems, are much D f Us who work outside the ait* what our fellow mortals are like ; suggests thaV the dream Is in 

violate common sense. Intellectual better than others at recalling our i ac k the most rudimentary cate- looking for something that will take altogether more ominous symbol, 

superstitions do not spring up in primary visual experience ; we find gories with which to disentangle us by surprise. Inasmuch as those secondary cog- 

a vacuum, however ; we foster thorn « ea8ler tl > Penetrate the screen our stories from the subject-matters Nor we entirely alone, nitive elaborations hold sway, the 

for good reason, it being a prime story-telling powers create, our stories are about. Equally dJitermAwefttly, writers make dream stands for all those occasions 

function of a bogus problem to evidence suggests, too, that The one man free From such forays, too. They do so in the hope on which the qmvelcbme or dls- 

hide a real one.. In this case, tha those who are sternly rational wnila doubts and niceties is the scientist that, fqr once, they can avoid stock crepatjc stares us Un tne face and 

real difficulty is one about hw- avynko have a greater need than b e works, that is, within a characters' end rime-worn plots: we tell ourselves, af»r a ttuwnenra 

ratine i our compulatoin to tell a others to dream. They pass more firmly established field. He tells the sense of a medium endlessly unease; that the familiar elements of 

good story, and to demand of others quickly Into REM sleep. On the stories of course, like everyone else, chewing its cud. Our problems, in our plot need not be disturbed, 

that they tell us good stories, if wo othor hand, it Is they wlio fmo jj e knows, as he writes his paper • ; . 


superstitions do not spring up in 
a vacuum, however ; we foster thorn 


for good reaaon.it beii^a prtS tbat W J!S2?!S LSrifTS 


t easier to penetrate tive screen our stories from the subject-matters 


UI 1 E.' Xlt kins LUaD. UIB V * . _ . UUUUI, < 11 IU uiuiun HIE jeibiilui 

real difficulty is one. about -mu'- awake haye a greater need tnsii . be works, that is, within a 
ratine i our cojupulcdop to cell a °th e J's t0 . dream. _Tliev P HS * firmly established field. He tells 

good story, and to demand of others quickly Into REM sleep. On the 8tor [ 6S 0 f courS e, like everyone else, 
that they tell us good stories, if wo othor hand. It Is they who Him jj e knows, as he writes his paper 
are to believe them. The problem is their primary visual experience f or Nature, that he must create a 
exemplified neatly, I think, in ccr- difficult to recall.) However, the sense „f order at ail costs, and do 
tain experiments ou sleep and Propensity to tell ourselves stories so at times front evidence that looks 
dream recall. while asleep Is universal. The easy, very much like a morass. He' takes 

Let me sketch in tho n p reflex-like part of our thinking, the i t f or gran ted, too, that in any field 

theresearch itself iSrh thinking we do .without thinking of research, myths and fashions 

normally pas!f S four ^ ,C Hvb^^iiim about it, consists In the translation abound. But In publishing his 
through a phase of sleen known ns oE ou , r “P? rI I nc ? tQ narrative, irre* paper, he enters a protracted game 
“rapid eye movement R n r ILEM spectlve of whether our exporlonco of givp..apd take, jn which, his 
. sleep. D 4 lriii??b£ rtSLe.' ou/Ses f ‘ ts the narrMiVC form or ndt. ' s tor*y is pitted against its rivals; 

flicker intermittently, our brain- . My point is that we make this and somewhere, in. the interstiMB 

tv^ves resemble those of someone translation automatically. Jt is not of this conflict, there accretes the 

awake, and our muscle tone is ex-, one of those skills our cultute has stuff of cwtsensus : the stoiy tqat 

, £ e Pdotvally low. It has been known dinned into us, and which we let most of us will accept foi tha time 

tor some time that if we wake some- slip as o.ur vigilance relaxes. Asleep being as. true. 

' - ' " ,1 

La Yida Es Sueno 

• • ^ • . /- j '|~X "‘-O'-— -r---'. - I 

• •. , . I dreqmed riipt'Vje 'sun rose hi the east one'^hordfrtgi v ’ ■/ ' 

' Spilling tight like mercury over the mount ain edge '* ' 

‘ • Till It hurt my eyes. Daylight was filling 
' '-y'y : The air with glitter where it struck on rock. 

. • J dreamed the poppies were cut out of tissue paper, . ...... ; i '■ 

• i r " The elders spread their white hands, palm upward, 

■' K - Along the roads. The expensive roses 1 

; . : Displayed their petticodts to pctisers-by. . • .. ' 

■■ ; r ; . A- v ■ : , In my drecuti tuorld the ir repressive ash , ,, , ‘ ‘ ! 

' l Turiied vp its tv>igs;the heechwas drenched m ^reeti, ■ 

The air underthe decrepit yeu>, grew darky . T 

.; ; v Offering a chilly welcome to the thoughtless. 

V-ii- i - The peonies tuereburstingfOndcrimson itheyounglovers •! „ .. 

• • • -i .?■ ;■ lodheddt epdh other jTwdtched, decewnig myself. — ■ ... .. . ... = . i ; s. 
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ANOTHER LADY 
Before she died Charlotte 
Brontg wrote two chapters 
of a novel to be entitled 
Emma. How; over 100 years 
later, the promise oE this ; 1 ■ 

unfinished fragment has been 
, fulfilled by. Another Lady (> 

. with a skiffully Voveti, story 

of' mystery, rpmaiicp .and; 

intrigues- the characters 
growing lit vitality antL 
complexity while remaining 
true In spirit, tone and style 
to Charlotte BrontB’s original , 
conception, £5.95 
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erid the Forgotten; \ 

;• f r;c>m Horace to Pepys ?. 


By Pat Rogers 


Slie nittcle twenty- six’ wills, and she 
seems tn have lived as many lives. 
At cighty-nne she exchanged gifts of 
venison and pineapples with Alex- 
ander Pope, who cried out " What 
a Girl you ore 1 " in a letter of 
admiring disbelief. In her late 
seventies she bandied words with 
William Pulteney about a rumour 
of her marriage. When merely 
serein y she was buying up estates 
from casual ties of the- South Sea, 
nnd strengthening her electoral 
interest in the biddable boroughs of 
Oxford and Wiltshire. A stripling of 
sixty- four, she received a proposal 
from the proudest Duke in 
England : when she graclntisly 

declined, he wrote hack without 
rmteour, nml mentioned in passing 
■in estate in Lincolnshire dint 
looked interesting, ller hushnnd hud 
died in 1722; but Surah Churchill 
had mi left-over lifo tn laud. 

The British Library is currently 
housing mi exhibition of maim- 
xcripis relating In the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and her ageless 
vitality bums 1111 against the plate 
gluss nnd the print oak surrounds. A 
huge cache of Churchill family 
paper* hus arrived in the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts over the past 
few years : they were given to the 
nation in lieu of duties on the 
death of the tenth Duke, and will, 
perhaps, fill sixty bound volumes. 
Small . as an expert on capital trans- 
fer. would have watched the process 
with interest, Now Frances Harris 
has organized a tantalizing selec- 
tion, just off tlie main entrance-hall 
In rho British Museum. No more 
than four cases, which you could 
Ins a In the earner of tho Bernard 
Shaw bookshop across the way: 
letters, accounts, prims and pamph- 
lets. A miniature scale must be the 
only thing that the Duchess never 
experienced before. 

In the old days, to pursue the 
Murlborough trail you had to creep 
in a side-entrance at Blenheim and 
poke about the boxes behind a steel 
door. Courteously as you were 
received in the Estate Of.'ice, you 
feit that the spirit of the Churchills 
dwelt with the thronging tourists 
elsewhere in the palace, down the 
parterres and along the state apart- 
ments. Sarah would have cared less 
for archives than for the account- 
books of the modern house and 
grounds. It is more fitting to have 
the papers in Bloomsbury, where 
students can pry into the past with 
a good . conscience. 

Many of the exitiblis . concern 
money, a subject decently distanced 
when enshrined in a national 
archive, There are household 
accounts from the early years, pay- 
ments for laundering and the like. 
Later an we find a statement of 
now the Duchess used E14.S00 made 
over by the Duke ** at her own 
separate despose*': a few thousand 
lent upon, the land tax'*, another 
chunk lent to the Earl of. Shaftes- 
bury-doubtless at a good rate of 
Interest. Later still. Sarah’s feck- 
less grandson, the third Duke, was 
contemplating some architectural' 
extravagance of his oWn, “If she 
will be so good as to soon ' that 
I mny./bo able to dear, my dobts 
But, ho added, “ if She is spiteful! 
enough : to Jive much ; longer. I fear 
T shall not build”. ' ■" • ■; " ' ■ : 

- Spiteful ? _ Thq exhibition ’doiis 
hot really - peat out tho: view of. 
her. as a perpetual termagant. Of 
course, ; there are harsh words, far 
Vanbrugh and others: “II I had 
hail only myself mid the bricklayers 

finest 

Pjrtk ,lb «ho : woHcj. But I have 
;alwtiy3 . bud - the misfortune to 
«uff<*r very great mischief from 
. thc a^istancB 9 f architects." ArB 

'feb^sloftdl outburst 1^ Swiftian 

Ya Vlir • * • It; ' a , Po r petual; r wotr 

to- w world, t6 defend one’s self 
knaves , and fodls." 1 But 

^ X* i* imotlief: side; too stofcdl 

Mrte - 5 T)e . jqouloL., -on:: with; 

^Hfeljmloded J&ueSrl to 

for <:l r ibe nbblo 
Defence , ■: |h* . has : nbirfe ' . for . ithb 1 

fuhtr- 


Most striking of all is tlte picture 
of her relations with her husband. 
There are political disagreements 
even here, and fervent declarations 
("My soull I love you soe trully 
well”) rub shoulders with opinion a 
on the Occasional Conformity Bill. 
But it would be foolish to under- 
estimate the magnetism of a woman 
who could inspire love-letters from 
the Hague, at a time when rho Duke 
had sieges, diplomatic alliances and 
corrupt contractors all on his plate. 
Sadder to contemplate is the break 
with Queen Anne, hut here too 


there ivns real sympathy for tnnoy 
years. How many subjects have ever 
been friends with a monarch ? 


People called Sarah arrogant, but 
vain she was not. in spite of her 
florid and strangely transmittable 
good looks. Ambitious, hotheaded, 
contriving, she did have extra- 
ordinary qualities : a lady of the 
bedchamber who read Montaigne 
ami fancied herself a disciple of 
Socrates, Above all, there was her 
indomitable will allied to a strong 
sense of personal destiny. One of the 
exhibits shows her featured on a 
nlnyjng-curd at tho time of her 
brenk with the court. Let spades be 
trumps, she said, and trumps (if 
anyone cared to raise the ante) they 
were, singularly often. 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough 
(1660-1744):' a mezzotint by Joan 
Smith after one of Kneiler’s 
portraits, emphasizing her famous 
hair — “ the finest fair hair 
imaginable ", Recording to one 
contemporary. The portrait, of 
which versions exist at Woburn 
Abbey and Petwbrth House, was 
painted around 1705. The British 
Library's exhibition-^-revieu/ed 
on this page— 0 / a selection of 
family and historical papers 
chiefly relating to the 1st Duke 
nnd Duchess, continues until 
April 27. 
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Fresh hope for Festschrifts 


By John Sturrock 


Of all our viable literary genres, the 
Festschrift is the most corpsc-like. 
The actual word itself, with that 
beetling — and alien — -panoply of six 
-successive consonants, is more than 
enough to curb the imagination of 
the fond epigone commissioned to 
raise due for his teacher. The pieties 
of the occasion are laid down, and 
seemingly inviolable: the grizzled 
emeritus muse be shepherded out of 
academe and into civilian life with 


in this bravely pioneering vplume: aries immediately, at the end of 
a long ' final section of nearly sixty each contribution ; there aro to be 
pages in which the superannuated no on-the-spot fines so to speak- 
Wykeham Professor displays . his Instead, his various answers to them’ 
unimpaired powers of reason by have been collected in-to one long 
replying to points advanced against answer at the back, which lias tho 
certain of Bis pMLosaphicul views effect of making Ayer look mono* 
earlier In the book. A departure mentally contentious. But in a Fesf 
Indeed, though a precedent does sclirift contention Is the very breath 
exist; a volume presented to the of life, when we arc inured to find* 
Harvard logician W. V. Quine on j, lg on | y n dC ad unanimity. This Is 
his axtieth birthday likewise the best chnnco in decades that a 


mso one for hi s teacher. a pieties allowed the beneficiary room in sluggish genre hus had tn move 
S-S.'LCT Io S i a S5 Iai l d <»wn, and which to come back against his forward- Consid^ onlv iho excel* 
seemingly inviolable: the grizzled critics. It was no doubt inevitable lent effect on contributors to future 
enientus must be shepherded out of jhat this, invigorating lapse from Fostschrllts of tho foreknowledge 
academe and into civilian life with Festschrift protocol should have {hat die venerablo ^ scholar they are 
a ritual valediction, the scholar’s come about among philosophers, honouring wfll hi feoa to contradict 
equivalent qf the carriage-clocks and since philosophy pitvgressea, if It them No lonaer will they be able 
cut-glass decanters which formalize progresses at ail, by dialectic 1 It In^nii 1 , 1 * rn«liir«il 

Bremen,, -I, ? whe*. : To ttmjper (, f «*/«* *2 vSuId bT Wited “ .’ll? A„ p ' cc S,f M 


rettreinents elsewhere. To tamper is a subject 
with the ancient rules at Such a time by consensus. 

cm the ^l2. C ae“ S oTVmSSI Ke l r °J csiar Ajer h B3 not boon XeFEStt “h£ST?m 
recipient. What had he d^me or a ^ ed * ot> F er mitted, or has not to his head — but from the bottom 
taught "in hb ?imf m inWte such choS£n ‘° refuta each of hl > trlbut- of their bottommost drawer. . 

anarchic treatment qt tha last ? No, : — ; ■ .. - — • 

the format is., sacred : a personal . ' 

memoir, brightened If possible by a 

picture of the festschriftee, to as- . «. 

B sraFaTafaraTarar^ar aTarafaTsir 

1 V W VWGAGEM § 

. DENMARK ; at : 

’And very dull it is too, for those '• . . • .. , - . . . ^ 

1h2n«e“.„d"Vplr’o< St- S 3 SMOr teC ‘ UMr Archaeology lo the University » 
‘going mentor. Festschrifts are per- i ; °f Copenhagen MT 

;sonal enough to titillate, ,l»ut -finally- ^ a — ’ •' . ‘ tSi 

■too impersonal to satisfy. Must they ' 3E» a new qccQuntot the startling economic and social 
everbsunaiy. remain so, a stiff; : changes that led tg the formation ,of the Viking '*r£/ 

appoare-not : ; ^vStam.Evidencefrornclimate, burials, Settlements, 

^ Philolm and scattered written sources is used to . 
bshed fer A t h Ave? who ^afi ? n ^ruc t ^the _ , tradiaotial picture of Viking 

in 1978 as Wykeham’ Profeasbr of society. Publication (February ;.L4) coincides with • ^ 

Logic at . Oxford. Tfilg - volume^ '- lbe ° pe “ in ®^ of the Bntish Museum exhibition. 

■;& M t ' i : ; : J c,oth E7 ' 9S 

' • o' : :5 

[ Shelves, and there follow the statu- ,^5 The- Old Piano Factory, 43 Gloucester Crescent, London X 
twy^Wys by h gorma^e -solecti"" - 1 - > . . - — A . -J' 


up, not of course from the top of 
the head— since the academic ifi 
surely distinctive in having no top 


af afaf afa# rf aT afafrf 
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Pustules and comedos 


By Michael Mason 


counters by characters. The setting but this is like the characters— for 
is not greatly varied. In addition, whose bodies and souls inhibition 


Leigh developed for Bleak Moments is the keynote (the phrase “ tongue- 
a special method of constructing tied " will occur to the viewer with 
character which has no particular peculiar literalness). The only pan 
reference to the medium, and works approaching 180 degrees happens 
■just as well as a basis for other when Sylvia’s frothy but terribly 
kinds of drama. Broadly .speaking, lonely girlfriend dashes to get h 


One of the most interesting British 
['films oE the early 1970s, Mike 
i Leigh’s Bleak Moments (1971), was 
1 riven a rate screening at the Half 
iMoon theatre last week- Afterwards 
: Leigh discussed the flint with the 
' audience. Bleak Moments lias been 
' kept out of the cinemas, and Leigh 
! has been kept out oE cinema sub- 
sequently, through lack of backing. 
iHls recent work has been almost 


rite actors improvise character in chance to see Peter for the first 


rehearsal for as many weeks as pov 


Peter rings the doorbell for 


sible before any decisions about bis date w>uh Sylvia, and the camera 
shooting the film are undertaken- remains obstinntelv glued in the 
In this sense the shooting script is ball, refusing to follow her down 
secondarv to whatever ideas of char- “ ,e stairs or along the passage. Then 
fteter are* established in the improvi- we . 5 . ce t V a F . she V s been nervously 
sations. waiting behind the front door all 

So what is it that Leieh rearers tIie t - ime ’ . and - Ss del ®y in g in order 

?! 


wholly for the theatre and tele- ooout lus enforced relinquishing of Answering ^ the be]] A tvuica v 
[ vision, although he would willingly [ r ? m . t . he fa £ l tl ' Qt « 111 tongue-tied group in Svlvia’s Stting- 

igive up both ftr the chance to make the case of television, the rewards r00 ni U registered in rmiltinle brief 
;more films. British drama istitriv- ° b, J k "*1 close-ups of the squirming partici- 


s store films. British drama is thriv- or oig money and Dig audiences are 
; tag, or at least abundantly active, in aeuerally outweighed by a rehearsal 
i theatre nnd television, while film- timetable unsuitable for his teoh- 
. making scarcely happens in this Nfeuk Moriientt, though « 

f country. Leigh’s career in the last j ,a ? ingredients which have served 
decode may Tie - seen as a token of . L e*fi h we }} jn *e«re nnd television, 
this famillw but apparently durable *? a much more thoroughly cinema- 

f .. _ r * tic nrnnnrt than rhic mitr hr ontropct 


pants, all trying to look as 


imiewuie uiicuicnuie tor nis teen- nre „ nr raufltf numrP nf rliP t.therc* 

hS U iil«d!S» M h- , |,' l hi th0U8h *Uenc“ or ■ o?th?ir own. Genially 
Pif-iL n KS?' _*?r»* ed in Bleak Moments there Is a visual 


situation. 


” ti .a, , ■ , 7 . 7 :, a»ibha mumenis mere is a visual 

Leigh well in theatre and television, and aural closeness to the charac- 
|f a ^ c ij. n '? re tltofougiily cinema- tefs which is beyond the possibili- 
uc product than this might suggest ties of the life theatre. Their 


Bleak Moments is a film about from the usual 


! att extraordinarily restricted 
subject-matter, represented with 
extraordinary completeness. Sylvia, 
;a seciewry in suburban London, 
and Peter, a local schoolmaster, are 
attracted to one another, go out for 
an evening, and afterwards try to 
advance beyond polita conversation.- 
But through tneir - shyness and 
! maladroitness, eroddsm withers 
away in the ugly front room of 
Sylvia's semi-detached house. 
Sylvia’s life is additionally ** bleak ” 
because she haa to look after a 
twenty-nine-year-old sister, Hilda, 
who is retarded to the point of 
puerility, Hilda ia made unusually 
animated by the guitar playing of 
* mumbling, blushing, .twitching 
, dishevelled northern youtli 
called Norman, who briefly inhabits 
tile garage. 

This summary will already sug- 
gest that Leigh s film-making has a 
theatrical tendency, or at least con- 
tains elements that hove been easily 
transferable to and from the stage 
and television screen. Bleak 
Moment* did start life as a play ac 

2* ? pace iTi , 1970< is 

; en, pnasis on character ahd eu- 


and certainly radically different pustules and comedos are substan- 
from the usual film- of -a -play. rial objects on the screen, and the 


The camera moves grudgingly, creaking of their chairs under their 



PSE-i*? * n i 1970 ‘ ^ cl ' c Pat (Joolia tappleman) and Hilda (Sarah Stephenson) in Mike Leigh's 

pnasis on character ahd en- film Bleak Moments. Leigh's work is discussed on this page. 

Getting out and copping out 


py Ian McEwan 


B narrative, David • Hare’s 
’ of Leaving (BBC TV, 
eek) has the confined alm- 
and - elegance of an Eric 
* moral tale. William, young, 
nt >, aanbidous, arrives m 
n m 1971 nnd takes a job 


n successful man with a “ very kind or being a moralist, and I think he 
wife", WHHam is disturbed by has evaded his responsibilities, 
memories of Caroline — “Obviously Dreams of Leaving is deeply 

Caroline is very much with me attentive to surfaces, to details of 


nervous movements sounds loud in 
our ears. 

Leigh's improvising method haa 
two unusual aspects. To start with, 
the actors are invited to improvise* 
rite behaviour of a real person 
known to rliem (rather than their 
own behaviour in an imagined 
situation). Tlte choice of character 
impersonated is determined jointly 
by the actor and director. Secondly, 
all improvising stops with the for- 
mation of u script. This is as 
fixed — in respect of lines, move- 
ments, and camera activity — as a 
conventional shooting script. Tho 
point of the technique is not so 
much to achieve a new quality of 
performance (though this is an 
important side-effect) os to gener- 
ate characters that arc plausible, 
indeed representative of their 
society in some sense, and thor- 
oughly understood. 

It is a technique which gives the 
director more control than might 
be expected, and this explains why 
Leigh's films are, in many re- 
spects, of a piece. In particular 
he was able to return in the bril- 
liant The Kiss of Death (1976)— a 
BBC- i television production — to the 
special bleakness of Bleak Moments. 
In these mo films a human world 
is depicted which is, in an extreme 
way, both risible and poignant. The 
appropriate response is not just a 
kindly smile, but real derision com- 
bined with real compassion. Our 
mood is like the angry love of 
Sylvia for the retarded Hilda, 
when she seizes her by the hair 
and forces the weeping, imbecile 
face down to her lap. 

The vein Leigh has struck in 
these two films seems to me the 
most remarkable feature of 

his work' so far. The pattern 

of his career suggests ' that 
he would investigate it far- 
ther if he were given his head 
as a maker of films for the c/fema 
again. He is at present trying to 
arrange National Film Board back- 
ing for a new film, It could not be 
completed until 19S1 at the eat> 
West — a decade after Bleak 

Moments. Ten years is a long time 
to suspend an ambition, and Leigh 
may soon feel It wiser to cut- his 
losses. British cinema would loss a 
director of great promise. 


evidently a endorsed by the- author, 
that— again enticingly— it begins to 
seem as though larger meanings are 
about to Impinge. Is William's 


‘iii* aura ii 




ence on making out ..... ....... ...w.,.., v 

troubles him, amid domestic peace, effect : and while it seems to inject 
with his own “dreams of leaving*’, a significance that is not there, the 

tense cutting, especially in the 
. And yet the film Is a disappoint- early scenes between William and 
tnent, all the more frustrating for Caroline, intensified by Nick Bicat’s 
being so tantalizing, for offering ele- music for string quartet, is very 


*t a mass circulation newspaper..' ments that are never quite con- arresting. In all there is an impres- 
ue meets Carolina. A long stare . netted. lit a Radio Times interview sloa of loving care in the composl- 
Kfoss the empty newsroom and- David Hare has said that in Dreams l, on of each shot, in the balance of 
i rfotri that day on things were of Leaving he was trying “to- push colours- This preoccupation with 
2f ver easy. Something had. aside the business of being a teacher cinematic technique, taken with 
ganged . . , f or rest Q c niy ’• or a moralist". Perhaps in this re- remarks lus made in the same Radio 
2 lB • And yet, chough slie pro- mark lies the source of my frustrn- Times interview (remarks writers 
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u . or a mqralist". Perhaps in this re- , , 

! • And yet, chough slie pro- mark lies the source or my frustrn- Times interview (remarks writers 
ws deep love for! him. : she ■ Hon, for in this film Hare seems to make to journalists are, of course, 
Jfi* him; she will hot make love, have chqsert.a m^s of;pfp 09 ediqg, ^ suggests 
him though sh6 makes lofe^to through -thA, Use of voice-over, .that ; Ihfkv-Hara -feels tfaat .in Dreapu df 
jwrfone else) she will no t use sud- is essentially .moral: a man In early LsnMIng he WM. making a clean 
grt, nor will sHa ever alve It She age lobks back on hi? youth, break -with; the political and social 

fe ve8 hi and out of Si life j»T and tel18 the wiat£uI story of a concerns that have been at cho 
gW out .of a succession^? fashion- failure of Recognition. Conrad would centre of this Previous work. And 
W* jobs 0ia t ert^Slii?cv^iclsm have, approved .^uch a structure, yet ^iat Is valuable' in that work 
independehc^eha fiS • • ■ ' ? lias betti an insistence that private 

« grilefy, theti she is Krtunle ' has used voLce-over ' before, -especially sexual — relationships 

■ and t0 very good effect. In Bi-ass- are not distinct from economic an^ 
Pa comn£ntV aw ter a dancer, JleC j. j* jj, narodv of Holly- political relationships. This was- 
ti^S 5 m2?ki y . wod tougb.talldng.^ere,. although especially so in Licking Hitler and 
Tn Hi! **Wbi 'vSdgial rifiasions to f onto. And while Hare has .had 

m L„ u P W^iX5 w Hollywood: in the graphics of the - h « J ] * k fron J 

»M» do fiifor ti f ie credits — and v specifically per- cities, it cannot be complained that 
prganlzfng : h ^ ps t0 Simset . BaUleimd (Youne he., has not tried to make sense. 


remarks he made in the same Radio 


:e to under- 
stand all worien, by the peivaslve 
scheme that casts Caroline as 
Madonna and the test, William’s 
girlfriends (“ rather grim girl- 
friends, some of tneni, well, not 
particularly nice ”), as whores 7 Is 
that what Caroline’s photographs of 

^ ostiU^es are meant to 'suggest? 

so, William’s bold ted recognition 
that Caroline was not waving but. 
drowning is insufficient. 

And 1 4f Caroline's; fasting . or 
anorexia (which .inflicts brain dam-., 
age om her) ia-a logical extension- 
of her - demphnjdnt from : [Jlfei . -her. 
inability or refusal to take nourish- 
ment—at least from. William— then 
the metaphor seems to cry out for 
development, for explanation. We 
need to know more about her mad- 


S Bit Sh€ WTks for ’ 1 TTn.rfl 

ThotomST 1 ^ ,en L®bo id g groupie, 

6a a a dancer. 
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has used voice-over 1 before, 


.9 01 jbEue "has .fih. appar 


' vary • LL' ■ tne serious, classless voice of wii- .Ana, tanrauzmguy, m nreame or 

domains nar)/i«-' ' liam, not only, telling us what Lenping aU the materbl is prfeent 

Wed- ®^ e i» ps - happen ad; ;but. perceiving situations for' a range, of complex connexions 

. whfeh i-TP5 help and affec- in moral term)t -!M felt ; I’d boen to. be made. The public world in- 


[ Th& °¥ ^fory, 43 Gloucester Crescent, London ! 


whioh iuTj nfejp and affec- in moral term$i “ I felt I’d been to. be made. The public world in- 
^inailv iij. Lie - perat ® tG &it,e - challenged.. And utterly failed.” trpdps nt every . poiht in thi^B nou- 
IlMr/r ' u? l fJ| will tajte ; The film', proclaims moral intent, love affan-^-tpe cyhJdsnt of .the 
pugh '«i^ e J L a i e - ct ^ her, and .even ! niofaLl.nrogress. frpm Innocence at .media, the corrupt mniafket, tihe 
pptlh e ra ; tv, I T^ a * nfi c ool and i i-'the 1 d^epihg ’trf ! the' playTr-“ I had no ,' whulJhg narcissism of rock- sfei-s— 
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i at the : end— “If a'nyt when w.llliam the nair^ttir. is. sud* 
;s me , whet about ' deply objectified, his , need . for 

, ’V Codscibusly; qti , praise made so, identifiably. male, 
ia^ put ' mmself "in Ttho' ®nd - Caroline’s * rejeotlon^- ofl ■ these' 
delivering 1 up l eaning; heedS-^’* be yd nr. • owii 1 mfcn ’’L-'ab 


ness. Is thgt madness or that isola- 
tion tlie price wbmen must pay tor 
thedr independence? WQHain’s con- 
clusions nine years on (“Our lives 
dismay us. We know no comfort. 
PAUSE. We have dreams' of leav- 
ing. Everybhe l know,”) are too 
frail, too precious ih the feed of 
such rich possibilities. 

One con be too demanding of 
course. That the filin' Is intriguing 
ahd elegant is never in doubt. Kate 
NeRi$an fills the pert devised : for 
her wi-^ a sod, cobl dignity. ‘But 
Hare must be -judged by tltd Stand-' 
nrds he hah sep hlmsblt. He dtosa 
a narrator, and ultimately bhe film 
i Has to stand hr fell by wirat William- 
■evepwally comes -to. under Stand of 
; Caroline, of biraseif and, impiitity; 
•of us all. To nciept what the film’s, 
ahihor ihds argued;.tihatit is fenobgh ■ 
If people say to SihemseWe® “’ft may . 
; npt sayj anything; but ; it’s : true ’^ is 
'. M qvad* ! rije crucial "aiitf- drarpati-j 
caily -necarearyn t*t«k of -mor'al^ gjtvi k 
^ cadotf bliai he 1 set ‘himself (herd. *' '’* t 
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Oxford 

University Press 

Orphism 

The Evolution of 
Non^figurative Painting 
in Paris 1910-1914 
Virginia Spate 

Just before the Ftrst World War, 
a group of painters christened 
’Orphfsts’ by the poet 
Apollinaire, and including 
Delaunay, Kupka. L6ger, and 
Plcabla, developed dlllerent 
forms of non-figuratlve or 
abstract painting. This book 
analyses the meaning of the new 
art by examining the evolution 
from figurative Imagery to non- 
figuratlve structure and of ways 
in which the spectator 
experiences the paintings. 
Illustrated E35 Oxford Studies fn 
the History of Art and Architecture 

The Wyatts 

An Architectural Dynasty 

John Martin Robinson 

This Is ihe first full-scale study 
of a family which dominated 
English architecture for 150 
years. The Importance of the 
Wyatts lies chiefly in their 
cumulative effect as a dynasty: 
their total contribution to English 
architecture, sculpture, and the 
decorative arts. This book, a 
blend ol architectural history and 
family biography should finally 
settle who really did design (he 
thousand or so buildings said to 
be ‘by Wyatt 1 . Illustrated £25 

Symbols of Eternity 

The Art of Landscape • 
Painting in China 
Michael Sullivan 

Designed for the general reader 
approaching Chinese landscape 
painting as a new experience, 
this is an introduction to the 
underlying philosophical Ideas, 
alms, and achievements qf the 
painters, and the main stages In 
the development of the art over 
nearly two thousand years. 
Illustrated £10 

Structuralism 
and Since 

From L6vi-Strauss 
to Derrida 

Edited by John Sturrock 

Structuralism, which began as a 
method of inquiry.in linguistics 
and anthropology, has expanded : 
Into a general Intel leqiual fashion*- 
and the exact meaning of the 
term hasbecome uncertain, in 
this booKexperls In the field 
cortalderthe work of five French ■ 
thinkers whose work has 
been closely associated with 
Structuralism: Claude L6vi- 
Strauss, Roland Barthes, 

Michel Foucault, Jacquee 
Lacan; and Jacques Derrida; 

£5.50 paper covers 92*95 

The Nature of 
American Politics 

H. O. Nicholas 

American. politics affect the 
whole world, but thq essential 
nature of the American political 
process can be confusing and 
mysterious professor Nicholas ■ 
related Ihe pCodsgs of politic^ to ,. 
American society and Ils - 
evolution since the earliest days, 
u p, tb j jie pi&e t-Waterg a te 
political World. T4:§Q 
paper covers £1.90 .OPUS . 
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| The best way Lo be certain of your own 
m regular copy of the world's leading literary review is 
» Lo become one of our growing band of annual 
■ subscribers. 

Simply complete the subscription coupon and 
| send It with your remittance to the address below. 

m r Annual Subscription Rale 


By surface mail to all destinations 
excluding U, 5, A. and Canada 
By air mall lo 

Europe, Cyprus, 01b rallar, Malta 

li. Africa, Iran, Israel Aden 

Central America, 5. America, Africa, India 


Australia, Hew Zealand, China, Japan 
'flic Pliillipincs 
U.S. A., Canada 


$65.00 

(air freight) S45.00 


Please send me ThcTImes Literary Supplement for one 
year (52 Issues). 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO IRISH, 1840-1860 R A Burchell 
This study takes a large Irish community on the west 
coast of the United States during the thirty years after 
the Gold Rush, and investigates the sources of its 
prosperity. R A Burchell examines settlement and 
occupational patterns, the family, religious and 
associational life, and politlcsand prejudices. 

C 12.50 

TOWN PLANNING AND POLLUTION CONTROL' ■ 

Christopher Wood Armed with a knowledge of pollution 
and its control,- Together with a wide range of powers, ibe 
planner dSh riHake a significant tibntribiitlon to improving 
environmental pollution levels. a book which 1 -have |. 
ho hesitation in recommending to all planners in develop^ 
ment control, local plan and structure plan preparation. ‘ 
Planning £ 4.60 paper 

■THE CHESTER RECORDS. LMClopper (editor) . The 
Chester Records provide fascinating documentary.' 
evidence of dramatic and ceremonial activities In the 
city of Chester from the middle ages to the • 
mid-seventeeth century, L M Clopper supplies an intro- 
duction^ translation; notes, full glossaries and an index. 
C364M adprpx Records a/earfy English drama . January 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS Oxford Road- 
Manchester M13 9PL 


By Eric Korn 


Prir Knrn is a book dealer in to disaster, we wittily map the con- no proportion with the Building: 
London This is the first of a series tours of our slough (or Slough). Chi lsiophei ELcleston publisher, b 

But ara going to havc to 

be writing for the ILb. keep ycui ironic tolerance, or c sc ^ of KfngJ 1664 Thanks to 2 . 

A bracing pre-Christmas trip to give up reading newspapers, 01 i ehe munificence of an Bimnyma-l 
Toronto, the city where they shut do something. I can just about donor, nntl j 10 assistance of M 
down motorways and open theatres cope with the news that the niastei National Art-Collections Fund 
nod secondhand bookshops, the 0 e an ecological argosy, off on an i, as b«?cii purchased forth 

c-itv where everything wc".s. Of anti- who Log trip, has caused a Siz* proposed British Museum * ■ 
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Hungarian 

Hexameters 


the worst offender I know, nnd 
regular readers are sometimes 
driven to construct their own con- 
cordance between text and notes. 

A number of recent biographies, 
among them Mcrylc Secrest's Being 


Ralph Vaughan 
Williams 


h-dtoSS*:; *. fa** Hon? ... vWS^KCiBt-- {^ {gt^ La^JSg n ^^VAU^WnxrX^ 

novelist Keith halliard (Wilting always a pleasure and a priv- inspect exhibits ranging from 4 Klaustoc? or ' Goetheor SchlllS* s . ll,gl ^ list .of notes Bnd references: NWl 7Fr * * r Ciesceilt » Londou 

foi the Yankee Dollar*, Booksm a P Q L t^ tc h catalogue everyday 1 ' Not me squ&e” and"; the list simply contains cage num- NW1 7EG ‘ 

DCCem ^hnuqe^sneci I llwny m Jr 8 1004, English Bonks thought it was ail open couo*; ° r ^ nd 

fco£ I'^idXuFd-^-S SSL S JS£fiL’&SSLfrZ William Marshall 

3l“ Canadian "“vals-apacificaJij a" d“k.ot Mda^'lnd''. working ™dft ffili”. IS* as '’SeS^d g*™ ‘“"i "."to Slid David DaVieS 

th s“ D “do ,,.■.«&« ^ *° 

DolfonaHo.' than Elinrt nnp*. TIip classical hpvn- l , e f. to eUiue rne scnoiar to a vour readers for heln? f am cr.llpct. 


tn conform to ■ portant errata leaf and bound in it to become a mere aggiomtnbi m#u fiiort wim. *i;e ubm- DhvsicaJIv convenianf rnkiYlni-f/Tr.'; f «•* «'»>«* iw'if/ i ■■ w-uwp 

f?™NYC the late Victorian jute instead of 0 f dusty museum-pieces, it bj meter Is not onLv the form but elsp W adiustmentR ^n lL ^nrt.SnJ , g u material for studies of two late 

sSlc7har h aS ^minS fiction n magnificent contemporary levant been proposed that some of tf > theme of Seventh Eclogue. D. M. St 

0 j[c E aif, C e° m ihe 6 lata 1 *60s, morocco inlaid with a portrait of exhibits should be available a ■ Thomas notes trustfulness of jgJ stage of d^oTuc^^ Marshaii fmSjSlS) and David 

the Ub since we raze OU5 » Thomas T Wise) loan to mtblic Institutions om> reading the Spanish original along- ® 0 ^i^r uct on W1U1 . 0U : Davies (1742-1819). Marshall, a 

A'Ks'ji gs.s“s sw:«ssrss ; ftiurtswt “”. v i sstsrjur jf^au 

&nssrsss-,'M a&4«a?SS€ titotAtstS SmSSsS ^ftaausis 


ectors ao not ms: cioseu ayuiauies rase JUNgcr ui toy -..A thorn m oi .m. -Li. 'i„.r * 

mere agglomerate, thau short ones. The classical hexa- X^fy C on!eSie5t wbilatlon“ l 
sum-pieces, It be meler is nmonfe Reform but eiso fern ediustmentsmlhe t 


■hfriPtA n ? M era ^l 10n ' u R I steris * ta Sir,— I wonder if I can appeal to 

SjjiL “ 8 n u f e ■ th f sch P ,R1 ' a your readers for help ? I am celled- 
tBbl,1 { lt * 0 . n » >«g material for studies of two late 
tb ® concluding eighteenth-century writers— AViHiam 


the US since the late bus, 
American Smartass”. 

Maillard traces the style back to 


counter that Arinin is known to 


ibii-o uw. uuo uicg. oiiui ciuk o Jl— i* . . “ ‘'““'uui m iiuiuumicis, jjayinra. 

hexametert is?” To attempt quanti- «irf itS true born ln Wales, was Rector of Bark- 

tative hexameters In English would se infi any HCa ‘ ham in Berkshire and author of 

he to ignore the lesson of Sir Philip aem,c P asses - The Case of Labourers in Husbandry 

Stated and Considered (1795). A 


» r i!K- i&i *3S? SS& rswu. 

‘^^ 0 ^k. r 'oS’oe the q “Jim “t blown oH See »”wm gre»^ 
m tlie expense ot ttie cnaractera ■ notes I ever saw (!n the catalogue export licence, and . sold J 


Sidney’s failure, and one must make 
do with some such inexact render- 
ing as: “Does my country still know 
what these hexameters stand for?” 
N. HORTON SMITH. 


TOBY FITTON. 
Pail Mall, London SW1. 


.. >e*k IIVAIMIlVLbl IS ^letuiu I)U1 I Ml « alt . a * LU IUW A WTTAC LtUlUl^lll 

N. HORTON SMITH rl! ■“ “ I “ 1 ‘ es P°^ set ® the letters from nephews and niece of John Walsh, 

38 Salisbury Stroet Beeston Not- T^n g 1 (January 11 > an ^ landowner of Warfield, Berkshire, 

tinghmn NG9 2EO ‘ Ivon Asqufth^ (January 4), may I and active in East India Company 

P.n* forward the heretical view that affairs. Later he was connected wdth 


Efforts to raise money For the arts 
make such dismal reading on the 
whole — the response so poor, the 
rewards so few — that It was gratify- 
ing recently to learn of a scheme 
which has had some measure 
of success. For much of the 
1960s and 1070s, the Poetry 
Society has been the scene of 
furious in-fighting, with rival groups 
of poets competing for what little 
power and money the society has 
to offer. Not surprisingly, the insti- 
tution has attracted a goad deal of 
criticism and even ridicule. In the 
past few years, however, the 
society's executive committee has 
been substantially reformed, and in 
a a attempt to regain both respect- 
ability ani funds nas come up with 
a number of interesting initiatives 
—notably that of a National Poetry 
Competition to be held each year. 
Tho first of these competitions, in 
1978, was run jointly with BBC tele- 
vision and The Sunday Times, 
attracted 11,000 entries and at a £1 
entry fee per poem brought the 
society a nice littlo nest egg. The 
recently judged 1979 competition 
was _ even more successful ; 27,000 
entries, wide press coverage and a 
television programme about the 
winners, The society has been able 
to put considerable money in its 
purse, and for the first time in 
years looks to be in a healthy finan- 
cial position. 

The Poetry Society’s initiative has 
not, 'however, been without its con- 
troversial aspects. Some critics have 
attacked the basic notion of the 
competition, believing that the large 
prizes encourage " mercenary ” atti- 
tudes ; othors object to the eleva- 
tion of “ single poems ” : should not 
a (larger body of work be the proper 
focus of attention? This year there 


Maillard ends with the traditional ^ ia " e a t deaJer) was America. It has since been *» 

denunciation of the “colonial ’ a p pended f 0 a 175 9 Candide, baldly sented to the National ABrowiw 
mentality that seeks to compete as a first edition. Instead and Space Administration, irin \ * 

with America by becoming as of Q|10t w f rom th e various auth- tend to re-erect it. at HouMflU* 
American as possible ; he also, if I or ^ es w ^ 0 hava w i t ten on the some suitable occasion. 


oan beUeve my notes, praises some- vexed ^yect of ^ many 1759 

Prions, none «>f‘whidi Has nn un- Lost and found deuartment. II J aud Little-endlansV ' but*" *the‘ U ’sa t- S«» b< i„5 la f5 d J£- ? e , foot of , S* documents sent to 'mV ~ will" 'b a 
the Ma “* i ,? ie S a mniS! Sn disputed claim to be the' first, they three gentlemen who took ray nj isfactory disposition of scholarly “ «d identified by asterisks, acknowledged, copied carefully and 

ST«PjftiSL"W3r , 55i! F„ r ^.“U^ c J. fr r ™ ^ .“2S """«■■ 
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the pioper place for notes of th<e fetmdly of Viscount Cremorne of 

FOOtllOtGS j 18 a fi,^ i€ 4' end of ^ he Chelsea Farm, before being presen- 

M. IMUIlUlCa 1 insisted on this for my first book, ted to the Barkham living. His 

Slr<— ‘ Your correspondence on “2 „ . ’ 55!^.“® Mgulaied protests patron was a former Dorset MP, 

footnotes and endnotes ( Tanuarv 4 °, y Publishers. Discursive or sun- John Pitt. 

and li) may' seem to so^me W i!i 1C v in ? , w , j 1 shou,d welcome information on 

■pitta between Big-eudians s * loul * i b® either or botili oF these -people. Any 

little-endians, but the sat- A £oot ® f , S e documents sent to me will be 

... ji !.■* ; i.ie 001 case ann tnenr-iFinrl it.. nc#-or.leIra j 


has been a more specific ground for 
complaint: the award of lira t prize 
to a young Belfast poet Medbh 
McGucldan. The quality of Ms 
McGuckaan’s poem, A The Flitting ”, 
Is not at issue ; on the contrary, the 
poem is generally agreed to be a 
fuie one, and there has beon :sur-. 


prise that the three judges— Craig 
Rai:ie, Brian Patten and Anne 
Stevenson — decided to withhold the 
£1,000 they could, have given it, nnd 
award 011 ly £500 instead. The innrc 
important question, though. Is how 
they managed Lo overlook the fact 
that the poem was -longer than tho 
competition allowed : a limit of 
: lnes stipulated, hut 

The Flitting ” had thirty-five. One 
irate correspondent in tlio Listener 
complained of having wasted an 
afternoon pruning his poems to the 
requiied length, and petty though 
the rules may be, there does seem 
little point in having them if they 
are not enforced. 

Despite these • hiccups, the 
National Poetry Competition now 
seems set to become an annual 
institution, it has helped to double 
the membership of the Poetry 
Society j _ and the society should 
now he in a position not only to 
Improve the facilities of its rather 
tatty Earl’s Court base, but to 
sponsor further ventures. It could 
begin, for example, with the annual 
Alice Hunt Bartlett award for a 
book of poems: properly funded 
and publicized, rids could surely 
be made as much an “event" in 
the poetry world as is the Booker 
Prize in fiction. Whatever the 
Poetry Society decides to do with 
its funds, fits success in raising 
them is certain to have been noted 
at the Arts Council, and should 
make the parent body think ogaiu 
about any drastic plans to disown 
or penalize its at one time unruly 
beneficiary. It is no secret that 
both Charles Osborne, the litera- 
ture director of the Arts Council, 
and a hterature panel which 
includes Melvyn Bragg, have hud 
their doubts about the value of 
the Poetry Society, and have 
recently been considering plans 
either to devolve It or to reduce 
its Arts Council grant. The new 
.interest in, and enterprise or, the 
Poetry Society should help dis- 
suade them tfh-om taking any such 
step. 
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PAMELA HORN. 
Grey Roofs, li Harwell Road, 
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Trfssqll, 
been-/ as t 
And the 1 
includes, 
laugh inc 
developed 


suicide, and you would readily 
agree with me. - (I - would readily 


that one”? ' name, and so prav®nt s 

. „ • . . v .. of confusion. If she coulajj 

Anyway, all you lofi who sent off 0 f one herself, she cOuW 


nutee witn me. - -wouia reeauy . ■ - — j "-ji — * j-- 0I on e nersen, 

agree with me. Lewis Carroll would telegrams and have been smugly offered a small prise, on 



1^ °f Hullj Cottingham Road, Hull Sir,— 111 abbreviating my letter 

U6 7RX. (January 11) on Anthony Burgess 

attd Britten's St Nicolas, you deleted 
w • .• • itjs main message, in which I de- 

E. R. Clirtl II <2 plored Mr Burgess's cllchfi-Qaden 

^•.-niff.VUl llllo snigger (December. 21): “the per- 

Sli\— In voiir issue of Tanuai-v 11 P®tration of enormities on ..boys 

aB’xJaaivraAf 

»r rile iSjSd. ■ CuAltS \n s ,V ffer "ohormldea it may seem 
ill 1956^' ■ U,UW Uied ln disproportionately few : after the 
? l ' , irTT 1 T1 0 ^ ‘ revelations of the Year of the Child, 

e n : « . -WILLIAM SHOTT. ... . NORMAN SCARFE. 

fAu/htou Crescent, Bournemouth , Shingle Street, near Woodbridge, 


1 Among this peek’s contributors 

i; . ■ j..*- 

tfSS wal^ ^ ^ Sol ‘ Ejam Hudson's books include The History at the London , School' of 

b*T Jonartiw- gaoa 111 I** Economics.;,. ; - \' 

most recent: bbo^ 1 


lem, with the same ‘voices formula-- couched in an Index, it Would make your .kids had a- . 8 r ® at • 
tfag the :sama diagnoses. WiiHe , a volume as big as the Book, and with them. But ple**4^ 
others progress, often frotn . disaster 30. make the Patera Gate to bear money, which is.irrepl^v®" 


Haniet: v BrattinJou ), ; -. Bjtfon and 
Williatn Uuton Richards : informa, 
tlon about. ,thom V and. tha Com-, 
muqity of .All Saints Sisters .of 
. die 1 Poor' ytfucb - they: founded .In 
185L and tepeclqlly adiout thpir 
i: relations widj pasey, Kelile 1 and 


Information please 

opinions, whereabouts of ' letters' 
or photograph?, for a biography. 

•• iSallyGreen. ■' 


and Rt 
of plait 


about pa 
Maoris b 
. artists fr 
century 
century,- 
public or 


Ionian Laughter ; 
Htus; l?69r ; ! | • 
books include 
Heidegger pnd 
l Other RsS'ays, 

iks aiiclud0 -T7ie 

■ ; t . . !?„■ ■ 


In the TLS of January 23, 1930, 
T. S. Eliot reviewed R. -C. Bald’s 
edition of Thomas Middleton’s A 
Game at Chesse: 

Thomas Middleton is conspicuously 
an Elizabethan dramatist who has 
been highly praised, but who iiatf 
never yet received his due. , That is : 
not altogether the fault of the 
critics. The Work of Webster, for. 
instance, even, with the perplexipgly 
inferior latea- plays, is comparatively 


ord, or that of Tourneur — if he 
be: Tourneur] oven Chapman has 
received dn recent -years an amount ■ 
of scholarly attention which' makes 
him easier for the critic to appraise. 
But the work- of Middle ton is more 
various than, that of any Other Eliza- 
bethan except Shakespeare himself; 
and being .so .much inferior' to 
Shakespeare, wlm therefore so much 
.the less coherent pattern in his car- 

f ist, he is tmora difficult . to place 
ustly than Shakespeare, Of Shake- 
speare superlatives may not always 
be illuminating, hut, they can never 
be quite wrong; bttt wltn Middleton 
we must copfine ourselves to the 
mpra hazardous, vocabulary bt com- 
paratives. - Aiid jtith ' Middleton, 
moye peihaps. tiian 'wdth. any other..; 
EHiaberhan •JldlpmStist,’ ' ■ p-jticlsm n 
fraits upon ictjolaVship. No oife col- 
laborated more freely; and his own 
variety is complicated by his readi- 
ness, to work with dftopt anybody. 
;..Xt is ail tii a more remarkable 
that, oiie of, tho -finest plays of- 
Middleton, one : which 1 has - jjeyer, 
been , atfnibiitedj: even dn-.-part, : no 
anyone ■ eke, ' A, Game fit . Chegse, . 
slibuld have remained, so. long ► un-. 
sailed. .It is, of course, ih the ' 
edition ..of Dyce, • wd . *4. -*Nf • ■ 


as vi Gome at Chesse is not included 
|n tiie Mermaid ” aollection, S win- 


I WUUVUUU, gwill* 

burne’s applause wall have fallen 
upon deaf as well as deafened ears, 
1 j ® no °f Hie few conjectures 


which we may safdjy make about 
““ s personage named Middleton is 
that he mu st . have been a chess 
player, aud' that flte was a poet 
who was fascinated by the dramatic 
element in Una game; and ms fee] 
safe In assentihg diet .the brlHlaut 
and ironic cltesa scene dn Women 
Bewie Women is by tho some hand 
Bs A Game at Chesse, And that it 
iras, die (interest in, and ithe con. 
strmnt ■ of, the «oino game that 
produced i the particubufly ordei'ly 
Ploy by Wiis exceedingly disoaxlerjy 
and even slovditfy dirjSfeirist. ' 

XK W®, should 1 ?e , very grateful to 
Mr Bald for editing, separately a 
ia™ .j i 18 ®?ay. oven though 

W ® a ? d is riot interested priniarfly 
m tiio poetry or . the drama, 

Mr Bald’s purpose' is first to exhibit 
a general, method, of tftctiial crltl- 
clstrt of, Elizabethan plays, and 
secondly to make ’some interesting 
and ■ptaumblo conjectures about the 
political background .end allusions. 

a® 


llteratoWr tram -itsVnotoripiy as, a 
daripr Pblitical satire .’of the day ; 
nevertheless, the aspect is impor- 
tant. Mr Bakl supis up all the 
agreed interpretation of rhe politi- 
cal satire, and adds some Intelligent 
guesses of his. own.' His lntroduc- 

U '4.. Ik.... . J. .. . 


.tioir is die bear introduction to the 

E lay from the' febirtt of 'view of the 
fstorJan. He gives full . credit' to 



Earle. . 



mc$ of this text, by. Mr R. C. Bald, 
it. has not fecfiVed- adequate, 
scholarly, ; attention. ? Swinburne, to 
be.' *tir«i Speaks . lilgjluly of :lt ; but 
among Swinburne’s many encomiums ,, 
bis prais'd ftf. A GtiiHe tit Chesse Is . 
lairaly notiretibltf. S^vln burn a' called 


■■■ 

4 . T nee' I0 1 (111 (V ■! 


» ^ ^ ttoh 7 > l" .‘ J®g9? Oxford, .-j ... : :. . r : .. . t -JiW^ ^ ! ' ^ » of * Xmifed. 'Studios,- 

JsX.-Ks’-.-'i : - . . V'- .. . ■ ■ .. 


hardly noticeable'. Sivmburne: called < 
it r complete, end exquisite M * .i' paid 
‘'■the .onlyj work of English poetry 1 
wMch may "properiy '■ be' *:■ ^oM^n*-- 
■Arlseobhaaic ", Ws qliist teka • 
^.Anstophanic M iV of ■■ course, ’ in £ a 
Svidiiburmfui aensO] .but eyen ^o this' ' 

.is Wflb and ddservedpra Wp.* : But. to ; 

rtvmt people will havo^reod SWm- 


1 rite Jmportanco of. riie Spanish Am- 
passaaqr Gondomar ; ■ ana. in p few 
pages, a succinct description of tliat 
curious - flgurei. J)e Dominis, . who^ia 
cemmljr Hie, original of ;tiie Eat 
Bishop m ; the play; Most of: the 
attributions of originals to tiie 
> pieces in. A .G mne at Chesse have, 
of. course, been settled. 

As ,for a ; the. -literary ’ and draitia- 
tld . merit !; : of r the piece, . that 
-is , still v. to.- be ; stpdied but • the 
literacy;. critic ^ and ‘.even the- mere 
render v of! Middleton ' may . .be 
Rrtiteful ; ,td rMj! : Bald for having 


Bald for 


I 1 — . — w.nsttT'. 

bu roe’s oidogy in the introduction : 
fo the . Mei'jnaid ” Mldd-letiHi, art'd 


variety '-of;, rite- J ; Elizoberiinn and 
Jacobean .stage. - v; ?.> ../■ ■ • 

1 i^ ii > 

Author, .’Aptboi;'. appears this week 
beneajh tiie Contetita on ^rege 74. 
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Redistribution of Income ”, deal 
with the most immediate and 
dKlieurlcmiig effects of low 

growth. Since the war, we 

Iv.wc comforted ourselves chat 
the problem oE poverty _ can be 
solved by ingenious social poli- 
cies combined with ever-increasing 
prosperity. Tit is optimism was jus- 
tified. Whatever horrors remain, 
the poor in Britain are now a great 
deal better off than they were 
thirty-Eive years ago. But, as Field 
dhows, this is to the credit of our 
economic efficiency, not of our 
generosity or social engineering. 


who have got rich by ImtaathgJ 
Americans. Most or all 0 f *5 1 
Fucrors have now ilisappeaved-J^l 
(like die technical lag) forUj) 


i rcMHiVC up 


1 : America past and present 


By Esmond Wright 


and the confessed arudity of his growth— openness to new lech- some (like die confidence that 

arithmetic, mean that this is at «he nology, worker commitment, eiigm- to investment) until we are 

upper limit of the likely. The eering skills in niamigcmcnt, luck enough to get them again, 

modesty of this conclusion, and Its with the exchange rate, and so on 

apparent absurdity in the flight of —show conclusively that there is no .**'« policy consequences of 
what anybody can see by looking one point of pressure which the iliw are rather gloomy. You a 

out of the window at the real authorities cun choose as . the key “ * *“ sourc «L> Pauers of the Founding Fathers It is a thesis that alienates all Richard were spineless and irre- 

world, shows clearly how much even to ® n S f and bevond ^marehing on, unaffected ns yet Virginians— Dumas Malone de- sponsible in their attitude to the 

r«d^n“o n fidcn“ t r«“ t ion': that rt.e y "4 [hough r«,rs. „rf *3*' It m. ■‘virtually Inconcelv Third World. Ai.d he found both 

and deplorably luiquanfiifmble prelienslble or inaccessible to out- not much) is to create a tola, 
psychological factors (as Posner of side intervention. secure environment in which 


The anti-growth theorists of the 
early 1970s should pray thut in 

future their prayers are not ai _ — . . - . 

answered. However repellent was The poor have BOtnmw because 
the greed and economic efficiency the country has S 0 ? richer, and they 
of the 1950s and 1960s <« least have shared tn die improvement, 
in those of us who lived in Oxford, When the Improvement stops the 


Hampstead, Boston or Rome!, 
those years now seem a golden age. 
The consequences of low growth 
are not liie homely rural idyll that 
we were promised, but unemploy- 
ment, frustration, poverty, social 
dissension, and military vulner- 
ability. 

Of course, the collapse of 
industrialized notions has hap- 
pened without any scrinus or care- 
ful plan to adopt dm theories of 
Professor Meadows at id, and 
maybe if we had followed 
more careful tv what they had to 
say we would have managed a 
smoother ride into decline than 
has been forced on us by inadver- 
tence, panic and Opec. Hut now 


poor stay poor. Tho test of our 
generosity is just starting, and Field 
wonders if politicians anid the elec- 
torate will face the redistributional 
consequences of having to help the 
poor when tlie total wealth of the 
oouniry is stagnant. No prizes for 
knowing the answer. 

{t would he nice to blame the 
environmentalists for our present 
decline, if only to got back at their 
complacency, ignorance end self- 
importance: but in fairness the 
other possible scapegoats must be 
listed. They are, in order of popu- 
luv distaste, liho trade unions, the 

g overnment, and the Arabs. The 
ook says little about the trade 
unions, end thus is firmly in the 


course is fully aware). It i is quite 
right that if you consider the 
energy problem narrowly in terms 
of resource shortage, structural 
adjustment, enforced ohanges in 
technology, and so on, at does not 
amount to much — no more than 
would a email but steady deteriora- 
tion in the climate of the Northern 
Hemisphere, which would be 
accepted quite 
fantasies 
tioo as 


One of the main lessons of the 
book is that since die war we have 
just been very lucky, and now our 
luck lias run out. There is no reason 
in principle why the 1980s shouldn’t 
be like the 1950s. Anyone with 
imagination can make up a story 
for the West of industrial optimism, 
rising prosperity, a contented 
labour force, and persistent growth 


erity abound— by poutid-dollar able —and attracts only those who Presidents Ford and Carter slo 
iianges, by poverty or by oil like their history dressed as malice; to realize the tuiture and the exte 
triages. God, as Bismarck said, It is a thesis impossible to. prove, of., the Soviet cl neat. This is 


and only made tenable b 



slow 
extent 

the fact brilliant and racy polemic and 
thoroughly stimulating. It comes 
from one who emerged from Hell’s 
Kitchen: as a youth he tended the 
bar in his mother’s saloon and 


Neighbours in Conflict : The Irish, 
Germans, Jews and Italians of New 
York City 1929-1941. British politics 
are by comparison child’s play. 
Until the late 1920s, New York (like 
Boston) was, in terms of political 
control, the most Irish of cities. 
When In 1933 La Guardia was 
elected mayor on a Republican- 
Fusiouist ticket he altered that. The 
cabinet appoiutments of Mayor 


ed quite equably without any „ w hotIy plausible particularly as 
es about 'the end of civiUza- it ^ s ^ y a projection o! what 
is we know it. But if the wo have known mist of the time 


The only really serious heir to 
hitherto dominant tradition of 
nesian intervention is' Wynne „ 
and Ills advocacy of protection, 
proposals are really not so 
and it is somedving of a 
ohat informed opinion in tint 
try associates hint with die I 
wing of the Labour' Party, or 


— . . . . « « >i j ■ uk-iubauigst ji LIllllKS bU, <tiu\ tr • . , ” , — —— — — — — ---- V u w>^l ul # F v1m|iI>IU114 vl muyui 

ational Historical Publications nud j ie treat5 Robert Kennedy accord- shined shoes m Times Square, und Walker had been 25 per cent Irish, 
ecords Commission step iu. Even bigly in Robert Kennedy end His later via Harvard and the LSE those of his successor O’Brien 41 per 
l tho age of scarcity, if that is Times. He gives a sharply detailed sei ' red both k e » n edy “td Nixon. cent Irish, those of La Guardia 5 per 


— n age 

Jiat it is, their resources seem 
finite. Thus' in jflie past twelve 


t gives a sharply detailed 
and affectionate portrait of a friend 
whom he sees as “ the most creative 



Elmo Richardson offers a new 
of the Eisenhower 
pre- 


«,) .■ Vnlnrni» 29 of tho Puners WI Y?T . ne sees as “ the most creative interpretation of the Eisenho 

\Vnn7rZ. «%I*0it hu ibmES PoIiUgiuii of Ins time Schlesinger presidency and challenges the -. . 

iffi' "irthJ Link) cove“?n« the " ,akes oE Kennedy’s rampant ambi- vailing notion that Ike was a pas 

[Itor Ai tnur covei ing ine non a major virtue, and is far from sive. ‘ ' 

[M months from Wilson s first fair to President Tohn«m. whn 


cent Irish ; O'Brien appointed 7 
per cent Jews l La Guardia 15 per 
cent And behind the city changes 
were the Federal changes conse- 
quent on Roosevelt’s victory In the 
same year ; Democrats too became 



tho chronic problem is how, if at posfawar tradition of academic 
ail, wo can return to the glories economics, wliirh treats industrial 
of increasing prosperity and reason- relations os a footnote lo inicro- 
ably secure employment. Those economics, to be dismisslvely ex- 
taiiiLuIizing and elusive possibilities plained away An terms of market 
were so commonplace a decade imperfections and institutional' fric- 
Bgn that wc came to despise riiem. don. 

Wilfred Bockernmn’s hook pro- MldhfleJ p osncr however has a 

V f d !L a " " BOM deal to say about the Arabs, 

of the major Problems of contem- or mThcr llboul problem of 

P 1 wary growl U, o i th elack o fu. As 0 |, ron j c shortages of energy. His 
»? inevitable with such collections. cJieei . fu | conclusion is that for the 
there is ton little coord i nation of United Kingdom at miv rate If 
Ideas and line? of attack, and one "JS1S wra t! cost IPtKJr 

® r fS. VO t li 2*5 i00 ° something like four times its 

pretty dull. But mo« of the dozen ig75 r u pn 

■>»»« «• *»«■ dovo- «'>d iciovnn.. (,”i; ^3 bj™ 1 

Wilfred Beckcrinan’s own contri- ceivably knock half a percentage 
bution, nnd the piece by Frank 'point off the UK growth rate iu the 
Field oil “ Poverty, Growth nnd the meantime. The assumptions he uses. 


SiSSfriSi over wo decades to 1970. But 

malevolent Arab?/' A very mu^f alV nSthfog A fromt wn » M “■ ^ DOU1 ' 

doubt Increase, Respite the reas- ^ anv ifnk i ^e cha n is brS rantisc mercantilism 

SSmfo Growth JSSSf 1 * nd JfiSJ* prJctss VSkpS ^ 

economic growth disappears. one of a number of shocks can j!' 8 t a ^f iforni 

As for governments, David Stout prove fatal. You can blame if you fff. * 

and .StauisV Gomulka argue, con- wish the .oil crW. of 1973, or the Kennedydike intervention XTTT STSuTSSS!' Z and PDR had the Irish boss Jamei 

^SSS^iJESSSSmS" LSvT. Ge r „‘e7al^d 

*id 5 di ;;';l;™L t a 'on?v rE fam ZfZ 

duotory reading for future studies SS? 

. „„ . ha'd for breakfast woum miu«e m« more UU.OW1-.V*--- v..- 1 ■.T*’.’ v > in ms uandiine of nost-war Tanan. of the 19509. t.« the^Ita tans and Jews moved. 

to do with Industrial investment and “ . breaktast. 

?idV.°5rby 6d indte Jio^emem mSS SUte SSRUSmSZ ^“eTti “MTS. SUd £337 tlS the' list mob- 

through bursts of increased con- and spenders now feel pessimistic And the formgner does Empire eadi fad bull" ^or helped nS^rt H^' Coimmfmid GeraM^m* Dwish' 1 “ah? la ?95 h evM iSSniS 

sumption, to make business expand about investment and consumption, because of Godley s second boringly ohronicled are the to maintain. The Pounding Fathers RwJKT 1 SiSSS 1 *!* m lr Ln (1 T 

capacity, ’improve technology, lSwer end their pessimism makes them which is to raise the level of *j«l«of Fran’s t final effort. Hke A " v ^’ ‘TaSmdffii iKriJ E? Ttit CarndneDeSaDo P 

costs, compete better abroad and right. As Chris Allsopp and Angus tie demand enough to Pf K .. 1 Z 61 p ? us imperium and respwblica were JllftS-ai” ^AalSn Ro^krfelferiJ C n! ° i ■ i i 

thus slip the country into the vir- Maddison argue, the world was rich back to where they were befMt&hwk an him before the Privy trulv reconcilable, 1 f ^f w 0 i— , e s0 „ n n t l er 2 , P^ er Political episodes are 

tuoos circle that lias trade the'Ger- in the I960® because ^oodmimber tariff increase. So you addm^I, and the stetes of mind of « c oncu«Di®. ln M fc,w.SrT».M briefly recounted in Dr Bayor’s 

mans and Japanese rich. But as 0 f economiea-^Iaoan Germanv advantages of psvitecrionisffl , wb o now seems broken and In The Rise of Theodore Roose - H evr , . in , oc *5 f*Uer of New book: the alarm raised by the 

Stout points out, it Is more likely France— were luckv* enough to have ployment, without the tradMdiJ legitimately bitter. He is still a velt Edmund Morris of the New * orfc I ; ^ x6 i uti y e f f°* tfB ** ,J } J he German Nazi Bund— reinforced by 

that the low investment levels lu JS fl ( S wfi Lad In Ing or distorting effects u«iallj»J ai, ‘ l . “»} d *{"<»* operator, but for York Tunes brings an appropriate Stfeltous*. RockefeUer gave leader- recent German immigrants, who 

Britain since the war are a symp- fodwtiial^ £fricShur2 cited with lriji tariffs. > s ( fnd es well as. the enthusiasm to the almost boyish sun in a large number of diverse 

tom of low growth, not its cause. ? su * success— an agiicuituiai litnax of o mission. The editors career of Theodore Roosevelt up fields: higher education, drug con- 

Britisli industry is bad at getting j u L torce ' ead y to switch into Finally, a complaint abMl.wtaten us for the future with to 1900. This was a Caesar without trol, mass transport, conservation; 

- • — - p ■- industrw • undervai.mrf fnri*np[p« -.1 1— n_..^ — .ui— Uvao/inni j — 1 cm., h » jver role or but he went too fast, an atqbitioiu 

happily not and larger-than-life figure who 
k anaemic “never, suffered from a name 

— , >>'>u uiicmwra uurLuei — , — - — — ........ ,j , u ummii/ac «.»tm Li».w-/ -r. a -- 1 • — — 1 inuwiu vuj, uuiu lu wcium ,. whs sciit West recogjrtitibii problem M . The book not 

the need nor the ability to invest, could be made up comparatively one pages, so that each U dwpjfiljcox aqd l»-tenm tackle Frank- for health reasons; he became only brings to life a colourful figure 

And Gomulks's common sense list of ■ easily by investing in the right tech- down lost and baffled in s Juflh* years in Paris, they expect to pugilist, cowboy, naturalist and hut also offers sharp thumb-nail 

- -- - - • - ... «d four stout volumes for each mountaineer, and a glutton for ' ■ - - - - 

■ h ed ftn . d . h€ exercise. He 


had already acquired some ugly 
nntisemitic attitudes before le.iv nig 
the Germany of the 1920s ; Father 
Coughlin, the rndio priest, preach- 
ing both anti -communism and anti- 
semitism ; and not least Roosevelt's 
skill throughout in playing all these 
ethnic cards. Dr Bayor puts these 
disturbing but continuing racial 
tensions in a neighbourhood as well 
as in an ethnic setting, and reveals 
how many New Yorkers (and fov 
that matter Americans) are hyphen- 
ated in all political allegiances, 
responding to Sfnrm und Drang in 
their countries of origin as well as 
at home, and jostling for position 
as they climb the social and politi- 
cal ladder, 

Atlanta has its own distinct con- 
tribution to immigration history, 
and Steven Herzberg probes it in 
his Strangers Within the Gate City, 
the Jews ■ of Atlanta 184S-I915. 
Thirty-nine tables, twelve -charts, 
over 100 pages of notes in a book 
of only 320 pages, not to mention 
data on every Jew who lived In 
Atlanta in 1850, I860, 1870 and 
1896: this suggests a piece of sober 
research, as Indeed it is. As a sum- 
mary, however. It fails totally to 
convey the grace of the style, the 
pace of the story or the almost 
novel-like quality of tills study of 
Atlanta's Jewry. Jews went there 
first in 1845, when it had only just 
been incorporated as Marthasvillc ; 
they went as a tiny minority to tho 
nation’s minority region, as— - 
literally— -carpetbaggers, merchants 
in aii agrarian backwoods, religious 
dissenters in a Christian and 
strongly Baptist country, respecters 


the factors which cause productivity piques. It is not only the Japanese . of irrelevant text. 


carried his 


Biography in brief 


RUPERT HART -U A VIS 5 
The Arms oE Time 


s lt 


10305 3 


£6.95. 


reading and giving her high cultural biography in die blurb, which that fateful marriage can scarcely • beanpole-tall, wasp- 

aspirauoiis : she became known as imparts the information that "ho hope to keep a straight face through sciputar noso and 1 

a bluestocking among her more has vivid memories of the Abdlca- the curious courtship. Beatrice laid resembled someth Ing 

u« ea j « an Cy Cunard was don. At the time of King Edward down terms for. a working comrad* Beardsley; ho was a.. 

probably right to suggest that early VIII’s farewell broadcast to the- ship of true miuds. Any attempt to ' of international repute. 


sketches of a number of recent 
New York politicians. 

The varied character of the 
Empire State is caught ill chatty 

nia comw Volume 12* oT the emerges, os , a figure more than °Yor? 


■ St further JS. vl « our into New Yprk politics, into 

IVit further volumes are planned. tlie Rough riders campaign in Cuba, 

Tram the University Press of and eve “ bis writing oE history. 


mam age and parenthood repressed nation he ‘was a . Slxtcon-yeiar-old 

r " ' ■ " 1 r '" 1 . • her creative instincts. '. schoolboy and remembers tfiat he 

Sir 1 Rupert Hart-Davis’a first volume In spite of bar friendships, which •' w * 8 nV 9 ved by the lonely, 

of. ; his correspondence with George included those with' William Nlchol- obviously shaken, voice that came 
Lyttelton referred tantali singly to s on' Sidney Herbert.- Augustus John °ver the air ”. • It also informs : us 
hiy wandog to write, about "a and Wyndham Lewis, Tt was her that Mr Garrett lives In a converted 
lovely,, gifted, tragic person ", his -children— and • *» — " vi- 



ally : novel in their story, and It 19 
tow in a- workmanlike . rather than 
an elegant -prose. . But it is useful 
to have tills littie-chrojiicicd period 
brought, to; life, and there are. some 


introduce sentiment would auto* be made two important 
matically terminate -it : ■ he- wa» Judgment, biting off pwe- -to® 

"personally unattractive" to her could che^ in the SettadJ* 

and “.I am doing more for you than War but recovering wllh the amendments*" tiTat^ “baemne* WF? acly jJ 01 ^ ineimoned as a po? 

I wbuld'for any other ntan because once, and finally unseated jjgSfc Bill pf Rights, and servlna as a ^ Vlco-Presldential candidate, 

.. , „„ , . ...... „ - you are * Socialist and I am a backed the wrong horse In tJiewWntwm boy anti sneechwritlr fo? Si 10 s study, _ A Dangerous 

^ »■ j tnijuicii— «na ■ particularly Rupert wach- house with hia wife,. a wire. Socialist As satirized in The New War. With the ^vantage Washfogt^^ Sito?J (m ^. ^jdi Suzauqe “3 ^ WmSSn of both # CM 

mother, who had died aged forgr, —who received most of her lavish haired dachshund,, two' cats and a' Machiaoelli, the wbdding ring was garin n • grandparents, ^ ^ ^ deSiStei’ ie wJuml Weqver), rmninds us of the vigorous Am “ 

- when h« son was . nhMMA. • 'Ita devotion. Tbe thousands -o! Vettere^ ^ - parrot. ^Ona must -deduce that Btf.i^lW pW, pro bono' publico-- deeply involved ^ ra 4 * 1 '- W nBSDumM ^id. refreshing qualities, ha brought ^ . 

P'sn was then - hampered • by his she exchanged wftli her -son at his obtained much- ofhli inspiration "which was no idle - throat " but the era, Mr Constant has Vm^JWoaa, aged • e frf^ se veii?nd !?, H* ? V nite ^ ^ akl0U8 ‘ The Third Of New York City u. the 1930s, it 

fathers stiU : being -/-alive,.. 1 -not rprivate'is<dfoo1 -atid at Eton ■ have - that . parrot. Sphinx or-mli^- this adroit, gingerly Account based «udy Milch is a poll*«.!» at work hi the Aklii-ninS 1 ' World, . he - argues,, nuist legrn to used to bo said that In its tiny con*. 

th»t_ he ..fa ■ niy -lathery, l feaL ,beqn; 'Oi-awh oti -If flely for thfa part- . Duchess deserves somethin* extensively on their letters makes thorough achievement.; ... »>W^y«.on vohime 6 of hfa mnsklva f eed wid it ,wtU not dp, so gested area—ldO stroeM one way, 

' fbV’Rtiport-. pdded/. , autofcnogr/iphra^l-'ielegy, , \) Afterone' tills rtlchdWdden the prophetess and Her humbled • ’■ of Jeffarson-Sn ' “ y . 01 ™ 1 « s -. c^pfatots tiiat ^ierl : ton- die otheiWhoie wore, more 

tiyotiog _ frankness, moking quotation, Sir -RuPert remarks that ir^dffiE; 'of ; tea-, end. sympathy barnacle redoemably human. ’ ■ -- ; 1 '- , •' ' I' fan iiim to £5"* . rto: m S#»^f v , en j Jow3:th«n ^Palestine, more Irish 

the reader of his letters won- •* these DauiohdtAUaVttdlke worda .wfaWi abdicates any- attempt to btf ' - *foi. imony ,in : tihwJWj.U ttoq. Iha-IJnlted State*, titan Jh JJubliii; opd more R^lani 

" " JERBMY, 8BABR00K ■ - wfl ■ L.o beHcves. hfls uothlng to apolo- than in .Romo^— and that tho politi- 
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hot just Ids 

father but his Portuguese* 
mother, aiid that sbrtiehhw 
could also claim a Greek grand- 


cKSSit :;£oW)ker, ‘MmperlaUstn V, and by their obvious • mother. To tills complex and poHtl- 
d - r cl ,, w P vei ^i . indifference to- the tyranny of Idi callV '. cut-tliroat world of ethnic 
sou’s Artln’s .Uganda. «He. clearly thouglit rivalries RonaTo Bayor. gives a use. 

Waric. m U tress, that ; Mr- - Call&ghaa and. Mr -Ivor ,ful, statistically buttressed guide, 


Ronttr H. . Cowraav and ; Gerald . -ojPPi 'Jjr®"* p^;" 0 -’ univ . or ' 
B BN jam™:- Rockefeller, of . New . , arty of DlinoM Press. .... 
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2 : The American city 

[ By Jim Potter 

'Thi^einenK K : / ' ,,n,, * rmif Richard W. Fox : Sa For Disordered Garth L. Manoum and Stephen F. 

jLtdies of ( ihe histuryj achieve mems Mituaukee, 1836-1861) : Accommo ■ in Mind; Insanity in Calif amid, SeNiuger: Coming of Age in the 

£ pr ?u b l!! n ?, 5&S AfT'flSS" 1 JEW 204pp. University o i Ghetto: A Dilemma of Youth 


problems of various American </at>o» and Community in a Fron- 

i there is no satisfactory com- tier City. 300pp. Harvard Univer- 

enslve study of American sity Press, £11:25. 

n history. Perhaps ‘here never Virginia Yans-McLaughi.in: Family 
be. for the task of genet alizmg nnd Community: Italian Immi- 

i U»e large number of separate grants in Buffalo, J 880-1930. 

studies, wch dffpicnng seem- 286pp. Cornell University Press. 

i unique experiences, is a £9.35. 


graphs of his statuettes, including one of Satlat as an inscrutable i 
on a a particularly animated 11 tin figure of a grinning Gersfi 


landing upside-down on his face. 


of loarniiiK in a land planned by blacks but to other white workers dirions, dirt floors, poor food (little wig page) " California. 

AFL? t^v^e°^e° key r men* in Sb tSfiigs wo?fe. The SSSft « Bn'xgsm Rafael California M&». $18 9s{ f ' Conrad's heavil 

s ^V ‘ dus1 ' 7 ■ ■ f ssr&a issrs^sssss^ssuz S&szriJttsx! 

„f eouriL', ik-vastatcil TSSrrf «, HtU tes Sytt 

by Ll.a Civil Wo.'. Jews moral Purler, wos t he. nch .osIgnlfW «' 'H. o* syulplotT .nd»ri" 5r,J 0 IMrtitotarl, .inMaNlf tlln Jigur* o/ a *mmM, G«4 

tliurc in greater numbers after ana in symbolism, a. * niitp , j,i is meticu- landing upside-down on Ins face. 

18G5, mid b} 1915 the Gale City of Ksly reseaiclted analysis of medi- — 

'!« !i!S ne B ™ ^.InlSeJ^ f«m S ' rf'S’.uSS.i! foiled and shorply focused .,udy .love's Ilfs. Ho wo, 0 , 

Soutli alonK with thuse \i New street-corner oratory and activities fn^ t0 Hfl!il» which, though originally a disserta- handsome man, more -bra 

Or Ioann 1 oulsvillc and Dallas Dr in support of the most notorious i!5f te thm, should rapidly become a basic black, tall and graaous^A i 

Hers here conveys especially well— of ratficul groups, the IWW. He was « ml Wxt for tlie 8tud y of , the Pioneer speech might, after a bresj 

with thl hSn of excellent mans handsome, able and charismatic. 5 d *E^!E2 £ SS? 3?. «?" West - Its 150 pages of notes reveal tinned for another hour 

—the patterns' of residence and the Professor Harris's study is valuable, BJi* 1 w!? d St!5I ,d ii5 tf ^1,1^ a f° rmi dable range of reading and Many of the speeches ream 

characters of the miouS TOiiarega- however, for also bringing into fM South and lts P eculiur research. (A book to welpome, but were g.ven In Scotland, . 

“in- - wlyolot as Atlsmtn was focus Randolph's lenAnoym »«&»«»■■ , ’ to welcome with sadness : before it always receptive to .ser^ 

i,u..tf ' i|,n i„uj, i n it fur lieutenants and allies, such as . It is a reflection of the scholar- was published, its. author, an active were as otten aejiyerea 


52'® be, for the task of generalizing 
faKfen the large number of separate 
C® studies, each depicting seem- 
C3®y unique experiences, is a 
33»i firing one. Given the multitude 
Ote&obvious exceptions, can anything 
g*’, S ald by way of -generalization 
|Kj£|at is not merely platitudinous? 

Jm£Yet many topics are common to 
books here reviewed, even 
y^ough they span over a century 
9 ilxi a half: die migrant (rural or 
*£reiga), ethnicity, the ghetto, 
busing, the family, religion, the 
^hloon. One senses throughout a 
J&lgiDg doubt that urban growth 
jJJJSr proved difficult to reconcile 


California Press. £7. ■ • 

Sandra S. Sixf.r: Gospel Hymns and 
Social Religion : The Rhetoric of 


£9.35. 

F aul Boyer :’ Urban Masses and 
Moral Order in America, 1820- 
1920. 387pp. Harvard University 
Press. £12.95. 


222pp. Temple 
$15. 


ury neutralism. 
University Press. 


Ghetto : A Dilemma of Youth 
Unemployment. 114pp. The Johns 
Hopkins University Press. £6.25. 
Mark Baldassare: Residential 

Crowding in Urban America. 
250pp. University of California 
Press. £9. 


Rnv.ro.- rr vi , - » Sa ! mb , Ha «JU Steinberg: Reformer Richard P. Coi.eman and Leo Rain- 

v ln a \»*?£ s ,SL ?.*s s. 1 * sr. 


in tne market place : Edward Vv. 
Bok an (l •* The Ladies’ Home 
Joiirnef ”, J93pp. Louisiana State 
University Press. $12.95. 


Social Standing in America : New 
Dimensions of Class. 353pp. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, £8.95. 


n Turning the Economy Around ” with President Ford (1975) Y"f. .irhH.. o^nwih 

ing page) “ California Syndrome ’’ (1979) : tivo of the Paul CcmlW^ 
toons reprinted in Pro and Conrad (196pp. Ncff-Kune Publicaim, jj” 

Box 3515 , San Rafael. California 94902. $18.95). Conrad’s MaJ* Lrf^Uberty andt^pu^u.t 
drawings comment robustly on American and world issues since So no Jfim! P fhat ^aS 

1960s, particularly the presidency, Vietnam and the energy crisis. 1 

also does caricatures id bronze, and the final section is devoted lflp« en Qre creBtea cqB 


detailed and sharply focused study slave's life. He was k itrflf 
which, though originally a disserta- handsome man, more brook 
lion, should rapidly become a basic black, tall and gracious. A tw 
text for the study of the pioneer speech might, after a break, in 
West. Its 150 pages of notes reveal tinued for another hour and il 
a formidable range of reading and Many of the speeches recoriiir 


tiuns ; polyglot as Atlanta was 
itself, so were the Jews in it, fur 


lieutenants and allies, such as 


to welcome with sadness : before it always receptive to ■ - 10 ™ 
was miblished ils author, an active were as often delivered ef 9 ™. foreign-born or had at least 
Mennonite as’ well as a scholar of temperance reform audlna^e foreiRn-born pai’ent.^Over vast 


|en are created equal. 

ftlties have often seemed to 
nitty Americans, from Jefferson on, 
ft He ugly excrescences which mar 
}ie fair face of a fundamentally 
p(B] America the beautiful. Sin 
Old squalor are their characteris- 
xv. Tne alien nature of cities has 
Mn emphasized by the concentra- 
Mn in them of foreign Immigrants. 
Bor several decades et the begin- 
ps of this century, four out of 
in inhabitants of New York City 
ffh-e foreign-born or had at least 


bringing the traditions of Rhode* of the block workers as a whole and o&tes and historical apparatus. John 
ami Crete, Palestine and Patras ; was a major political figure, p.r unrun puts nis study fu’mly In a 
rlifiir Inn gu ages were not only these Although in 1937 he had kept his Historiographical context ; John 
hut Yiddish and Ladiito too. The promise of 1925 to “ bring the com- Mack Faragher, in his Women and 
Jews were among the pioneering pany to its knees ", tlie coming of Men on the Overland Trail, admits 
entrepreneurs of tlie New South, air travel and of improved high- that as a student of Howard Lamar's 
But che prejudices against them wavs was about to undermine the ft Yale he was primarily interested 


promise died of a brain tumour h women? righ« « worW #«* cWe. were Jate arrivals : as 
fhe age of thirty-eight.) Both groups as before abolhiM^^tly as igW, twenty-eight states 

Unruli and Faragher shift attention was • not only ® verv 

a wav from the familiar features of black man”, says Dr BRnpJ**' n S tne very low detention of 
Indians and cowboys mid bloodshed but " he stood for as a place of .,500 inhabi- 

to die more authentic pictures of American ideals ; the docnaaW >• 


But cne prejudices against mem ways was auoui 
died slowly; Jewish political can* railways thems 
did aces got little support ; they and servility ha 
were a burlesqued and largely a the railways. T 
segregated race. . fully chronicled 

Sadly, in 1915, came the wave of "C? 3 !! 

antisemitism of die Leo Frank case, J^Tt^v of 7 
In which a Jewish factory superin- S“_™ “ 
tendent recently, arrived from the ^ythinTSSl 
North was convicted, on very mis- ttn y tlun e else - . 


to die more authentic pictures of American ideals ; the iJW 
the reality of the ti*ek, and remind loved most was tbe DccW*. 
us how epic on experience it was for Independence . I* 

those who made the journey and : Stophon Oates has w® 
who out of it built a now society, together ton of his own 


Throughout American nntloiiBl 
itory there have been two direc* 
ns to the movement of the 
tnly mobile population: ono 


w „ .... ^...’ney ana stophon Oates nw lu myyeuu;jit oc me 

liust them ways was about to undermine the at Yale he was jn-imarily interested who out of it built a now society, together ton of his imputation ; one 

ideal can- railways themselves. The service the kind of historical materials looking west, not east, and rooted 0 f them previously 1. "wtbast to West, to the 

ort ; they and servility have gone but so have the emigrants . left, rather than In In effort, enterprise,' hardship and die ritlo Our Fiery WrfjySf. »' me other from 

largely a the railways. The record so care--* 0 orperieitce i|self, Froth, this unyielding optimisin. Lincoln, John Brown and l( tl i>° growing 

. fully chronicled here has tiierelora mmenai— diaries and memoirs,’ ' n i ' .>i»ii w#r MmliM nrid? War Era. TRiey ore ab, J, native-born 

a bitter irony to it. It is more songs and anecdotes— he develops , ^ 0 >t . ^ . W volume onother, . gtasjej^o^^^ ed in7heie7ov^ 8 ems t8 part ^ ci ‘ 

’faSSS <?. 4* coiulnijin* ]„„ 


mentioned ** as she read die des- : j ng ^5 nursing cl 

war teiocepi at stone mountain^, or cripdons of tbe symptoms. She >vfa>se destination ihev could never 
.of any such prejudice against am night well .have done so for tide ^ su ^ a o# an j ftceatened ihv 
— » • study almost clinical In 1« Semi” «weA t ■■ W, “ nad! W 


: one. AL the centre of b metropoli- m a study almost clinical In Its enemies at evei^ bend in the traclci 
tan area, of li million people, with mUem, providing medical details xhe stxenatii of tha book ta to its 
.the nation's second, busiest and and illuatranons which, leave Httilf feature : tbo cos t of waHons. food 
imnotbeist-run afarport and very low. to the imaglnadon Iris the ytoxk uSSkXMu 
unen^oyment rrfes, it i 3 nowadays of a bistoriait wljo has come to sexuaVrSadons ond rourt?ne nrS 
Sophisticated and coirtiopol.Han, Ten. Ms.rweei-ch after some years in - 5?ee-4t a“l roem? nSaSeSt'K 
.yews ago, it *h*3 its first 'Jewish ?fl«dlcal 'school. He offers us a ^ wK 

:rtayor. Sam Masaell. Jr. and it bos ' -ture ofbdvaf might be caHed th e , ™ . ott non tier life, 

.bad by this time foiur Jewish state fide of theJiill from Mr Jef- Th e l^toq qUaHHea of depth and 

legislators i Geertda 'o first Jewish f «“dono Montfcfcjto. a picture of 8tvle fire found ^in UnTuk's The 
Congressman, Bil tot La vitas an ex- *h° unhygiohic.ftudJn'sMtavy world .Plains Across: the Overland Emi- 
. Rhodes scholar, was elected 'in 1974. ,>ddch most <>* 'the slaves (and g rants and - the jTrans-MisSissippi 
It is bard to believe that so vast a -anf^d -tthliM) - liwed.-. Hla IVest. 1840-60- -This is a more 

^transfonnation ln.the citv and in iis footnote old .59- Indicates that _ — ■■ ■_ . ■ , 

leurish coriununitv ha* mk-An -here as .alsewhara' Jefferson was = r : — — — 11 e ?SS 


he ". “Si 

bldck historian to receive tenure nt r^nn^ mf^'q^onhan 1 
Yble. Tfhe man who emerges from 

•cniniul ' alalia nnrl - akAll,ln'nli» ST the’ biimon®?rlah q ef 


legislators } Georjgip's first Jewish futon's Montfcfcjto, * picture of 
Congressman, Elliot Levitas, an ex- f he unhyglehic^ud lnsMtavy world 
. Rhodes scholar, was elected in 1974. w , wtdeh most 'the slaves (and 
It is bard to believe t-bat so vast a .^ pst -Whltga) ■ lived. . Hto 

'transformation In. the city , and to iis footoPte mf itoae .59- liKltca tea that: 
Jewish community has taken place - h . ere . as , . .a^ewhora JeHerson . was 
■Ip .little more than, a century, the • ““^d of bis iidme . 


k:-- -■■■ ■: 


A N.ignt and a Morning 

1 -bl ad« an d^^ivestir ph is tory vvMch . sdence P Ld A ^reccptaS . V. Hssing the. Cathedral Spira 1 '-’ ; j. ' '• ' 

appeared hi the past:^ yc»r or ; bfloW -the ; commode 1 tee'tWp;clock-faCe8, -?*. ' . - 

& JSHf.-wi. e®P(^!)y/dPtoworUiy^ -X .'Iff, 1 .' fh -Ms ■ : one brigh^ one blanti. ’ " 

A. .PhSip Randolph, died - Tn .'Miy, - ■ ' d ' (hy ^ow) ... v ^ tfoib'marty bricks, I wondtit, ‘ 

• J «aed njnew„<ihd.»im 6 st as If bar d© -4 i ■■ ' ■ V/' -v- ^ 

aign- tliera appeared . .William H A.' .empHedJunclfti*' die Bale Front . df : » * IvVa-W ■ 


1 blacks and on Westwn, history which , . L w d receptacle . - 

■' .have appeared in the pestyoar or ' ; «eWtol :foec betow the. commode . 
to* four. ora especially noteworthy. h hjs. bedMoiii which, when . . 


frail as a family experience, as. his Thi?^ ^f^a ioiirteen- Turner and Abraham Uwji Because of the continuing low 
title suggests; or as Mary Elizabeth Th . 13 xi ■ ? aTt . . 0 ^ these short essays, es in ^ Jmcentace of tb* - 1ow 

anything else. ' Wwner, ^emigrant of 1853, put it. FedSa^ work, Oates reveris Bvfi 2 citt S 

nect evidence, of the murder of a - Todd L, Sayitt states in the pre- tried mm'i Kuh but fh^vvos the has all the technical excellence of SlricS^of myths* end S^ccedtov 6 R°I Vt ic 0 !i tt i f ew V lBU,B 
lour teen-year -old gentile girl dm- face to bis Medicine and Slavery: 7££ SffiKbofc editorial cowment and annotation m ^ B !^ al1 i ndll «- 

ployee; when the death sentence The Diseases and Health Care of w^n'a Soulr^ For dJe womeSit ^ come to- expect of these B SaJ of S •• ^ ^ihtoftha 

was commuted to life imprison mem . Blacks m Antebellum Virginia that wa ft h d - , .arueHui* time— projects, .and not least of the ' e !Jf willtam l o 0U h 1® Wumonly 

he was taken out and inched. In Ms wife in helping Wm with the SLctfi"buKaTo *dKr far fSri ^itor-ln-chie^ Jolin W. Blasdn- and of WUJJ. America, had 

modern-day Atlanta k is hard tos« .M*. ‘'developed eyerv disease , wS^cta Awsudb^g, feed- j^me, wfaoMmm study. The Slava him 1 1 Wfi jsB ' & of 

any evidence either of die Civil mentioned '» as she read die de«- : ing a ^ nurshu; cWldre^i a h-oll Community, Plantation life in the . SSi r oSn tana*, « Ct , of ;. ^ were 

War (eiecepc at Stone Mountain), or crivdons of the symptoms. She destina^.ibeTSoSd^ew 4” te ^lhmi South, was iwell received fcjfmn!. tii wred c cc 5 a * 

might well .have done so for tins ^ sure of ^d ArMtened !Trv when it appeared sev6n years ago; ib 9 WjK*? *■*»«“! b«- 

Semtos 'at eVeA^oT “toe^ract! ■?«* tMr^-nine, he is 'the “J 0 ! 11 19 i°- S ro W 

sshrss w&dii 

sr&vn&TtisK sg- 'snssif ws ' i w. ^ s T t $: 

■ a-’ 8ddre «se« B"d exchanges reveal an The Critical paWto thorn Tn 

ft* P»‘dtpr. posfsessed of srdat skill (n a book as muchfornifiton Ida tori e*. , 

4 n swaying audiences Kif alfo of tfio gonoral render- •..*? . yH&ia fW 

r dmavkable objectivlfi- and- optl- Stortliift-polnt ■ Ma £** 

fvi'lf 3 n^i an ^^ tsitsil1>pl mtota vfhq could nevertheless paint Study 77«e Critical M 

West ‘ • 1840-60- -This is a more grim pictures of the realities of die forty-flye years sgOi *J t .jJHit the°eii^ji^5 r ?i I1,tSr t0 c ^ n : 

?• i A Night and a Morning 

v V “• "■ PreMdem, , Andr«# , Jebw9j^^?»v. ; ^wfirontg (Italiiirts) 

- ■ ■ Passing the. cithedrtil spire ''-" ; '• - * : radical c oft Brosslonal' -(BuMblo), 

...V, V .. -dock-fate', , ■ «ho,rrformK J C^*SS« 


h »*vqv OpblrVUbJ WUJ »'VL WHIJ HU M. .1 | 

escaped slave and ' abolitionist 

"all ’seemV"r(miar)<^1v**for. Dr g?eizer but a man of bravery, wit B^apner. 
m toe facts of frontier Ufa and humour. These accounts of his . Patrick W. RiddlebcrgfO 
. . C * addresses and exchanges reveal an The Critical Year 

PIS ), ?/ orator, posfsessed of greht skill in a book as much for. bis 

swaying au'dten.ces jdir alfo of Clio floneral reodtor.- ■. « e OTi 
the Overland Rml- remarkable objectivity .and. optl- StorHuft-polnt ' Howtkd^j 
rRAn /n‘ e ,.Jl an ?’M tsitsSl PP l mism whp could nevertheless paint Study 77ie Critical Ye^'^j, 
1840-60. .Ibis is a more grhrt pictures of the veail ties of toe fpi'ty-flve yoars 

A Night and a Morning 

'.*• •' : : Preftid en t, 'Andre# ' 

. Passing the cathedral Spire ^ ‘ ' ; radical Congressional cau^j 

.J'Hli^Wp-jcUxki.aeei: . the..- reformivs 


swaying audiences biir also of Clio general reader. Be w 
remarkable objectivity and optl- starflng-polnt • Howard^, 
mism whp could nevertheless paint Study 77is Critical 
gritrt pictures of the realities of toe forty-five yoars pS®i •”.-j 



ipe, their Journeys to 
their economic and 


the., reformers 


ire# r J^ n -* 2 «W- jj: ' JP*togrants (! 

sslortal' to; olcT' <dTy ‘ (1 


decompression chamber in which , treeing their origins end occupa- meaus of security .created a ati'ohg 
the ne>vcomors , could, at their dons In Europe, their Journeys to element of materialise J<| ibuni- 
own pace, make a reasonable Milwaukee, their economic and grant communities: at the lowest 
adjustment to the new forces of social progress/ their . political acti- level this rook toe form of material 
a society vastly Afferent from vities, their' housing, toeir cultural aid given by oflmlc .sodedes to 
that wliich they had ! known in institutions, Milwaukee was gen- ■ newcomers. This materialism was a 
tile Old World -• • *■' [providing erslly able to live up to Its promise - clear link between she Germans of 
the} warmth, familiar ways, ana-, that the immigrant would " quickly -- Milwaukee and tha Italians of 
sense of acceptanca . that . pre- find employment and abundant - Buffalo* 
vented tbe saga of “ uprooting ” sources of income ! which, with . 
from becoming a d is locating hoi> hard work, sobriety' and thrift 

ror. ' _ . . . [Wouli] ««cure ^dependence - S/® , , ,* 

.... u'i : for him in to short a neriod. nf • influenco . on family 


building work. Tliose who migrated 
Were judged by con tempo rnries to 
bi- the most 11 frugal, thrifty and 
energetic ", and they came from the 
higher mid middle echelons of the 
agricultural work -force. 

Between 1880 and 1910 Buffalo's 
population more than doubled and 
in the latter years three ' quarters 
were immigrants or their children ; 
about 10 per cent of. these were of 
Italian stock. The Italians typical I v 
found employment as general 
labourers in outdoor jabs simitar to 
their former agricultural work, in 
construction, docks and the rail- 
roads, as excavators, hod carriers, 
bricklayers, street cleaners, garbage 
collectors. Often their . work was 
seasonal abd, just as in Italy, they 
suffered from underemployment. 
And, to quote the author, "they 
dealt with it Just as they had os 
peasants in Italy”, by going further 
afield as a floating labour force ail 
over the surrounding region. There 
was little problem of adjustment to 
such outdoor -work, and few Italians 
entered Buffalo's expanding Indus- 
tries. In 1905 two thirds were classi- 
fied as " labourers ”, with “ stnall 
retail shop-owners ” -as tlie” only 
other group of significance. 

Since the Italian ideal was to 
keep women at home, the females 
rarely took regular jobs' but they 
did take advantage of tlie other 
part-time work available in ihe 
Niagara region, the harvesting of 
fruit nnd vegetables. As with tha 
males, this was seasonal employ- 
ment in outdoor ’occupations and 
women arid children worked us part 
of a family grohp. Hence the family 
structure of employment was main- 
tained. 

These ( Italian . families were 
closely knit -and kinship tics played 
an active pun in both migration and 
sett lenient, , usually through the 
familiar process .of qehding steerage 
tickets bnck to Italy to bring dyer 
family members. Like the. Germ'd da 
lii Milwaukee,* Italian £ainilies in 
Buffalo took in boarders, usually 
originating from their own village 
and providing a further .source of 
income. Chains of migration were 
thus established but immediate fam- 
ily loyal l ias always took precedence 
over obligations to the extended 
family. Residential, -segregation In 
Buffalo both fostered the sense of 
Italian identity .and a sense, of 
exclusion from the surrounding 
social life; , 

The unclear, family household had 
prevailed to Southern Italy and con- 
uiiued to prevail tn Buffalo. Tha 
immigrants conformed rigidly, to 
their traditional . notions of correct 
family behaviour, and in. 1808 and 
,1909 Italians were. the etfiuic group 
least - likely to be in receipt of 
welfare because of ' desertion or 
neglect by the family bend. The 
marriage rules .remained: strict nncl 
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self toe -task of explaining why and 
how ;tols occurred* :ln toe first 
place, family- structure and relation- ’ 
, ships «SY0 emqtiorwl, financial .and 


illegitimacy ■ was very low. The 
family separation required by the 
pattern : ot employment was accep- 
ted in the Southern 'Italian trrtdl- 
’ rio"-" 

Atitaqipts by relief organizations, 
settlement r . egenpdds- apd ’ social 
vjrorbers. to impose .(American values 
were • strongly, ■ reacted and, roiierd^d 
as threats "and jxitru slojis., Oda such 
^ejection .was, education, -Properly 
ownfet-ship h^'d a far higher priority 
.and bCtween'.LWO oitd’ 1930 Ifaliaii 
boro a': o#nfci ( SbIp : ' ihcreo'sed - quite 
aUiSprislrtgly' *- ' cohslderihg ’ ’now 
'Strflin’dd. ihS' family fihhncetf .Wel-e. 
Italian- parents preferred work to 
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of the immigrant thus took p similar 
fotm to that dh Miiwauke^/the com-, 
pulsion - acquire ' '.-tangible 

possessions. ; i- ■-’ 


were all ' prphdnept by 
iraWing -was one of the ; 
yinich .the Gormans had ' 
speetdouiar success; end - 
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the. minimum, at. least fd toe: first . 
generation. 'The Ivousehoid rpmalrted: 
sacrijsarilct Sgains*. outriders, -and 
male-dominated. : Above. aB, . there • 
wjs - no - plate .dn ItaHan. folkways 
few the - American ,f .cute. of women **. 
whereby famales- 'dominated;- the 
..Hotne and stole: - -the *, reins of 
-authority' from toe thenfolk- ■ • 
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“The Urban Threat Emerges ” : 
phrases like “ urban vice mid social 
disorder” quickly fall into place. 


1930. During that period California oE black mi grams fiom die Soutli , 
had about double the rate of the serious changes In demographic 
insane commitments of any other structure created by die low bit th- 
an in tho United States. But d-ld rate of the inter- war . years, the 


lo accept die simplistic parallels about their views of, ani 
sometimes drawn with the observed to, both higher and lower 
KaiiavlmiT- nf rflts in crowded canes. society. Mri hj 


CATCHING UP 


state in tho United States. But d'ld rate of the i n ter- war years, rno 

Were solutions to be found in mean hint Californians were in post-war babv boom and the subse- 
putcrnalistic autlioilty or m lu ■ f „ h craziest people” or that quent rapid rail in fertility from die 
gclwal Pprsuaslon? The reccur pub- «« Cfl iifVn| a n system of commit- early 1960s: the emergence of a 


»i,„ nam.«c the Californian system of commit- early 196US ; tne emergence m i 
lie anon in Now York of tlie names different from die female surplus in the white popula- 

Si if The neTdin.ate, the trauma tion In 1950 for fhr first time in 

have been a copy of a propose lor . refnotQ f r011t i er j^f e especially American history; the ageing of the 

t iR^ 7 FC .S ia ni.hfMi iJ e i°^SuSi3 el ? , ;i2 wh011 accompanied by the presence population; and the vapid decline 
M Rc% m‘ the tha ci ties' the speed with wlilch since 1930 in the immigrant compo- 
names of men fesoeciallv if socially wealth was acquired and losr, were nont. 

pr mn fnciu? se cu enter in g or leaving experiences suggested by the author Coming of Age in the Ghetto is a 
ErnKels 6 to have, promoted various types of Report to the Ford Foundation 

" . , mental instability. wluch analyses the now familiar 

mi»r£ Wr Sinvr 1 'imnorTafSiis'' from Professor Fox’s study suggests phenomenon of unemployment 
BriMlti ttf AmSan Blhin e n rietv that a large number of the alleged among adolescents in America, 
of 1S16 Uas In adai iaHon of Lorn ^ sane were committed to asylums especially in the social minorities. 
dL’f nrirkh and 1 Portion Bible M a resa(t of P° lice ° r Mur£ heaf ' In 1976 for example there was an 
''qimliBrfl rt.* 18 " Rri ish »ngs which revealed behaviour that unemployment rate of 42.4 per cent 
Kmis life? “soclei? was repU- was considered “odd”, “peculiar” among Slack teenagers living in 
rated ?n S th» American ?ract Society or m SDniB **9 deviant. Insane asy- central cities. But white teenagers 
of l82S Drfi nk?imess w a s onc of ti e lums became “receptacles for all were also affected, and, their unem- 
mu I Hvir «»«hLatr uc ko dSnualo? of human wreckage". Com- ploymeut rate, even in suburbia, 

could be transformed ituo neatness mitment in San Francisco rose tre- Was 17 per cent. The many clearly 
and comfort bv simple uersuasion men do us ty throughout the period presented tables provided by this 
and comfort by simple persuasion. , though not proponrionate .j y to the well-constructed book will serve as 

As Professor Boyer points out, an- increase of total population, except a valuable source of data for 
otlier Importation from England was | e1 t he decade 1910-1920). Families researchers in die field. The data 
the Sunday-school movement, the often had little difficulty in dispos- are broken down into a large 
American Sunday School Union i ng 0 f their troublesome or un- number of sub-groupings, and such 
* oum !®4 ‘ 'J 1 Philadelphia in wanted members. variables as education and female 

1824. Its literature concentrated . control to Famil V headships receive due con- 

Ucavily on the urban menace, the , 8,1111 rr ° ni comc control to 

p torrents of vice anti iniquity” in !}? I et * lc f ^ control came very slowly. . 

the cities, the "frightful mass of JJ 10 wn ® “ new Lunacy An extremely interesting sec- 

denravitv hidden from nubile obsei- 1897, but lids was declared tion of the book is concerned with 

viuiiui”. Later the Young Men’s unconstitutional in 1901. The dec l- activities in the "black economy”. 
Christian Association, originating in «vo turning point did not come The authors rightly upbraid aca- 
Eugland in 1841, wus brought to until the development of such new demic writers for their "distance 


Professor Fox’s study suggests phenomenon of unemployment 
that a large number of the alleged among adolescents in America, 
insane were committed to asylums especially in the social minorities. 


as a result of police or court hear- _ ... 
ings which revealed behaviour that unemployment rate of 42.4 per cent 
was considered “odd", "peculiar” among black teenagers living in 
or in some way deviant. Insane asy- central cities. But white teenagers 
lums became “receptacles for all were also affected, and their unem- 


In 1976 for example there was an 


sometimes drawn with the observed to, botl 
behaviour of rats in crowded cages, society. 

He sees human beings us , 

" problem-solvers who are con- finding 

scious of the constraints that certain cxlreme ] y complex ’ m™ , J * n F 
situations create (eg crowded res- C01ls i de rable difference- T Russian and Soviet studies at die Vera Broido: Apostles into Terra- 
idences) and who attempt to devise thl > two citiQS st u die d 3 present tune display several con-- rists : Women and the Revolt 
a rational adaptation, using the might 110t haye aatk ^"fl iredletoiy tendencies. While the nonary Movement in the Russia 
resources , available to them , datively low importance ^ ^ ft Ru8S “» * a »*«»8e »* of Alexander 11 . -238pp. Maurice 

(author's italics). to ethnicity, both in dm JS !■ doldrums in Britmn, the Temple Smith. £6.75. 

Furtlier lie distinguishes between criteria and in the subject!! nBml ^ r , eou !IS2 Graeme T Gili ■ T11 , 

crowding within the residence (i e, nicius Certainly ethnic, amJt . ^° v l 0 D t D PfJJ ^ C Jt-nw \nv° Government in the Russian Rent! 

■enne iipr mnmi Lhe crowd- identifications tiers kt tociflty has been gi owing and In ItiliM.. OVI 
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As one might anticipate 
findings show at every 
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5. Drunkenness was one or the became receptacles for all 

vices to be attacked. .Squalor foiTus of human wreckage . Corn- 

lm troTufnrmii/l Inin nPnliW'SS fllMItlOnt 111 San FrancisCO TOSC tTC' 


Baldassai’e's factual analysis indi- 
cates that, objectively at least, fes- 
idenlial overcrowding declined 
quite dramatically in America be- 
tween 1940 and 1970 and especially 
In that halcyon decade of the 1960s. 


c-ven tniise who most rejunlh BOVKn - avuvJ , 

, . . .. selves as "all-American^ tlirough a Jean tune in higher 
analysis nidi- do •> trace the ethnic groups SfN uc * tJ0 j la l **»*«““«■• Yet well- 
r at least, res- background”. ^ T Informed books about tdie Soviet 

ng declined n . n .. v , . . „ t Union aimed at a broad general 

i America be- ,-fj" »• 1 „ l ut lld r!j! e °r readersliLp-^notaibly, Hedrick 

and especially **‘®*' t y ,i lliec . Wlth j Smith’s The Russians mid Robert 

3 of tlie 1960s. ®™°"® the . re sP° n dents. BsiHt Raiser's Russia; The People and 
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Soviet Western comedies and escapist 
Univer- entertainment to home-produced 
serious ” film. While some VVest- 
Writers . intellectuals were becomiuc 
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f°S cf y . 7 917.1978. impressed by rhe first Soviet film 
296pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicolson. t® break into rhe world marker 
18 50 -' Battleship Par&nkin, Soviet audl- 
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y- school movement, the often had little difficulty in dispos- are broken down into a large 
Sunday School ^ ni0 . n ing of their troublesome or un- number of sub-groupings, and such 
1 ‘ . "hdndelphia m wanted members. variables as education and female 
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athcr well if jlounsh at die scholarly end of the 1 • *>, Rigby: Lenm’s Gouermueiif ; 

ix pressed bv an un marrie s Jubfisliing. spectu'um. The general Sovnarkom 1917-1922. 320pp. Cam- 


interpretation in which the worst K l d t ^enOM>ne ethnic ° e ^ work is W*h. More 
incidence of overcrowding occurs gJed* " 1?^ nreffr V ^nSSr» uthors writh >8 more know- 

at the time of life when families f ’ as status Ses b! 3^ eabl X Bbout tI,e Soviet Union 
have the largest numbers of their JJ W jdurlng tlie 1970s than in any pre- 

children still at home. iLSeaxion^i * & direCt 

There is an indk-ect connection to.” 11“ SBSESTS 

i?e Sis- th Theb g? k ^vestigatesuit 1950s and 
ftively correlated. &ot surprisingly labl^InclSdfng ° wSfffif ml 

the general pattern, as opposed to education, occupation, ryknames appear below entered the 
some metropolitan exceptions, is for « life style” BS objecdutfoviet Sadies fteld in SSSe two 
low incoines also to be associated mi n ants of cf ass status. AJq¥ decades. The twenty-five works 
?i 1Rtl u ne **hboUrhpod this objective evaluation Tjnoriced in this review essay are 
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living space as well as smaller evaluation of the same rati among tlie more significant fide* 
Houses). (as reflected, for example, iftto appear between late 1978 and 

The author's attempts to find choice between further edua* the autumn of 1979, 
measures of "quality of life” and • ‘“J 11 ““?** ^ of emigration from 

the "determinants of well-being" S ®i 1 8 tt Y SS Sn " bu ffSt ^.Soviet Union in fill 1970s noE 
are perhaps less convincing, and XsithAaqdlnS wHtdsrtfv HHoM ”entrde 


the cities, the "frightful mass of The first stop wns a now Lunacy An extremely interesting sec- 
deoraviiv hidden from nubile obser- of 1897, but litis was declared tion of the book is concerned with 

vatiun”. Later the Young Men’s unconstitutional In 1901. The dec!- activities in the "black economy”. 


America by a divinity student who institutions as clinics and special 
.encountered tha YMCA while visit- wards and above all of the new 
ing tho Groat Exhibition of 1851. By professions of psychiatry and pay 
I860 there were branches in over chiatric social work in San Fran 
200 American cities and, by the end cisco in the 1920s. 
pf the century, in 1,500. Evangelical revivalism and moral 


institutions as clinics and special from reality by the lack of atten- 
wards and above all of the new tion they give to the economic slg- 
professions of psychiatry and pay- nificance of illegal markets, encom- 


passing die 
consumption 


production, sale and 
of hard and soft 
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Despite the continuing attempts persuasion are tho theme 
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of urban life grew in intensity Reformer in the Marketplace. The F* Opportunity : Rather titan 

througliout the century. The “Cold "Moody and Sankey ’* fever of revl- being marginal and of uncertain 
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many temperance movements. To United States and the British Isles. Probably the greatest single source 
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entire book to that .subject, but 

treats the October Revolution much ' the riko i 1920s to 

more discursively. It becomes, « l tro^nto]erance 

indeed, a oee on which m h»nn 6,10 19 3{ ? 9 *0 one particular 


instance wi^in the new institution in South Russia, 1919-1920. Though 


ftectorf ifith Great Citics, every city In 1875, and came to be used ex ten- 
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even his more obvious criteria of e ^“ er penodj. 
persons per room or dwellings per t 

acre appear to leave a great many ? Klg *° 


acre appear to leave a great many ' 

important variables out of the din- JP 8 yj" 18 "* 
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was totally evil and utterly sively in the iRrgesl dty audl- “*? wickeanesd and degeneracy of 
depersonalizing. Jacob Ails, tori unis across America. Sandra- “E 0011 hie finds echoes in the 


i u “ (J1TP Russian culture has been throuBh . ? u u v, « “ detail the failure of the Whites indeed, a peg on which to hana luotis in one particular 

i the _ most J-^famlly aild ethnic ties are a' verv • J° bl1 has resur- overall. While not directly diafleng- many divei'se reflections ranalnc spbe , re intellectual ■ life the 

■ininant of ^^iioch smaller proportion of the'soi^ n l ar 0 ^“ vJon - Tb « ing those Western writers who in from the extent to which Russia ^ ritm 8 of justoi-y — is wterestingly 

* 1 “ lists Britain at least) than nf rhl^rw e t? Seco ". d Convocation recent years have stressed the heter- partook In the general i evolution of Sf. CUI ! ie j ted c by i Ge ? 1 * ae Enteen in 

urhors Siey were in the 1950s. Yet the** nf «««« ? n H a Executive Committee ogeneity of the Bolshevik Party in Europe in the early modern neriod ^ S st c d X °f w e », r ^ s £ , nnt * posthu- 

of income #ft.autnnrn r m » u..:^ , these or- Soviets appeared in Moscow in tha vears of rfie Ciwii w«r ran« m fk< «i... n ,.... .< *i?_ mous-fall of M. N. Pokrovsky and 


Helen Campbell, Henry George 
and Edward Bellamy all ex- 

t iounded tho nightmare attri- 
lutes of urban life: "the 

streets and alleys reeked with 
the effluvia of a slave ship's 
betiween-dccks - . pale babies 
gasping out their lives amid sultry 
stenches . . . hopeless women 
deformed by hardships - • - swarms 
of half-clad brutalized children 
. filled the air with shrieks and 
curses as they fought and tumbled 
- among the garbage.” ... 
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Sizer analyses the content of the 1S/U3 ’ 


hytuns with great insight, pointing To read h 
out the significance of 9hifts of one has to t 
emphasis from tha earlier Wesleyan the most ap 


To read Mark Baldassare’s book 


one has to be prepared to tolerate 
(he most appalling jargon and the 


. _ iis from the earlier Wesleyan the most appalling jargon and the 
hymns, the frequency of themes apd frequent, cold-blooded murder of 
the adoption of new metaphorical the English tongue of the kind 


medium range). 
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the English tongue of the kind «L| n ii?if ri Sa^nil« t? i c C °wR Sf* their most Subtle a£ <jfAhrf daiightw° ; of * rowfli.^lnn^r 0 ’ 
which, over the years, has given J™ 1808 ^ wfrtf fSL 'aLv. Tn Kansas City tlie autbwjP./Mrentj, who^as a child ^ S3 

sociology a bad name. He takes no Sl^bw? timndM 6 ^nfniSlnu t 5 fl " multi -lovel hierarchy 0 *^t«r mother into Siberian’erill 0 and 
trouble, for example, to explain to l*«w!5!^S52.#- 0n ^HQues" among the' JpP^tcturned with hereto PetTnJ^d^fn 

thfi lfivfflfln l* aa lm lllp.OHC ITflUd t0 CStHbllSh ODjCCtlVC BOfl&l SfUllflitlfZi ThrCC ^.^917 CU a 1 l_. _ 1 ill 

would 2 hiw tn hSSJlSf' criteria for measuring class stratifi- Jiubs aroat the too of tta^ffoted w i t ’ erfiona11 ^ Sl,ch 

S lA B D r a f "bS catI ? n in America and on the other but ^inTcleaJK ^dXS Yu / y 

Weights for Residential Satlsfac- Ivldu Ja^abou? ciu? ulti:a-61ite, the nexcdD-top^>nJ Vera Flgner. dflth^lattet^twS 


images. which, over the years, has given 

The memories of migration seeni sociology a bad name. He takes no 
to be reflected in the frequency ot IT 0 , 0 ' ™ r #**mple, to explain to 
maritime references: Goa as nar- the layman (or layperson, as lie 
hour from the tempests wild. The W00ld 8a 7) how to Interpret tables 
home, associated with safety, . ® ucb ' as ,®. eta 

inotherhoad and parental care, is Weights for Residential Satlsfac- 
frequently set In opposition to non Regression Equations . . 


rare oeen supplemented by addi- period 
tional information drawn from the anerch 
contenipoi^ry press. The value of -fusion 


contributions 
if the , Soviet 
ir . ytarr ' are 


" multi -level hierarchy oi »Tber mother into SihpiW * ^ 11,8 stnoiBr, y wtroauc- 
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social standing. ThreeJ^Sl?. Sh^kn^ i 
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tlio usuroatfoAs bf EtdiJfduS lust '? f ^ calm against storm, portant one and. his approach one inquiries carried - out in Boston and Numb fl r 3 ^Sicli; r*rver?A 

bertv^-toralvS whiuSS fiSSff %«• J. fiW W* Kansas City, which sought to elicit *"'T 


on to, and commentary on, the components of success in a civil 
*!• war — the Bolsheviks were far super- 

A more nowerful hntW than i0r to tbei r White rivals, and they 
mtml 7 1 ^2 ri?o outmanoeuvied the non-Bolshe- 


the “Fanatical pefsecptfng spirit” 

on the grounds that - "one Salma Steinberg’s book outlines 
man’s Vice » another J man's folk- the intrusion into the realm of 
way”; But, social pressures were moral jtersuasion of one of the most 
' often stronger 1 than legislation : 1 widely read iourhalff of the period, 


way?*.; But. social pressures were moral persuasion of one of the most' 

‘ often stronger ■ than legislation ; ' widely read joui'half of ' the period, ' ; 
from the power*: of public opinion The Ladies' Home Journal. Here 
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i| n 8«ry still, and • Commissars, Lenin’s Government: 
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! rold0 Views The Sovnarkom has not previously different, types. They persistently KuwSS ?dt ?t " e ,n . fowa of rittSmlo" £ 
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whose primary 
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ps and society 
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.significant hook from the batch of 
works published in 1979 is. however, 
devoted lo the years 1941*45. It is 
Vojlech Mas toy's Russia's Koncf to 
the Cold War. As the title suggests, 
die book is not primarily devoted 
to the gigantic Russian contribution 
to the defeat of Hitler, but rather to 
Soviet diplomacy and foreign policy 
pursued during tliu war years and 
in the immediate post-war mo mbs. 
It is a most erudite answer to 
'■ revisionist ” Western historians 
who have laid most of the blame 
for the Cold War at doors other 
tli nn Stalin’s. Instead of going over 
the familiar evidence, and disputing 
interpretations of it, Mastny (an 
American scholar of Czech birth) 
brings in 8 whole range of new 
evidence, much of it liitguistlcully 
inaccessible to many of his fellow 
writers on the origins of die Cold 
War. Ho has not only combed the 
American, British and German 
archives, but has made extensive use 
of (inter alia) Russian, Czech, 
Yugoslav and Polish primary 
sources. While Western scholars at 
the present time are not afforded 
access to the Soviet and East Euro- 
pean archives for such a recant 
period and sensitive subject as this, 
some serious East European scholars 
have at times been uhlo to draw 
upon such material, and by taking 
uccuuiit oF (heir work Mnsiny breaks 
new ground -so fur us Western 
readers urc concerned. 

In his judgments, he pulls no 
punches. If Stalin, he concludes, 
iv. is n(i I us skilful u diplomat ns his 
reputation suggests, Rnosovelt and 
Churchill were still less skilful. Bo 
far as (his country is concerned, he 
dimes lci tJio melancholy conclusion 
that 

the undistinguished performance 
of Britain’s world War II diplo- 
macy is perhaps the main revel r- 
tinn so f Hr to come out from the 
recently opened London govern- 
ment archives. 

Soviet foreign policy under 
Stalin's successors is the subject 
of Karen Da wish a’* more narrowly 
focused work. Taking as n case 
study Soviet foreign policy towards 
Egypt, she provides a careful 
account of Soviot-Egyptian r elutions 
from 1955 until 1978 before going 
on tn make a valuable analysis of 
the complex of institutions involved 
in Soviet foreign policy -making and 
hazarding intelligent Inferences 
about their respective roles. Morton 
Schwartz confines his attention to 
only one potential institutional par- 
ticipant in tb« making of foreign 
■policy— the United States Institute 
of tha Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
Since, however, Soviet perceptions 
of the United States (ana especially 
of likely American, reactions to par- 
ticular Soviet 1 policies) are of. 
paramount importance, a detailed 
study of Soviet Americanologists is 
more than justified. 

Schwartz advances plausible 
arguments For viewing Arbatov aqd 
his colleagues as. spokesmen for 
d&eate and as having an Insti- 
tutional interest in d^nte- "Any 
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nn to pay more detailed attention can be 
to the post-Stalin period. Medve- Union is 
(lev’s extensive first-hand knowledge long way 
nt Soviet science and its organize on the di 
tion, combined with judicious ests with 


subject, ! 
‘d Percept i 
n * literature ) 
1 a Wady cl | 
surveys ccj 


New Scientist article of 197G on Soviet politics. But occasionally he The Soviet citizen who goes to a to , educationists, sociologists 


politor"VSSu"“( 7 o 7 “Se‘ l»ll« 3 r 2 tSSP ' ", Th * '«*««*» Aescliylus . I, 

named as n case study of a n - — dense and difficult, full of striking 

sclous nttemm to nunila « word-coinages which, even if 

political culture), 0 ii deScrves M poetry was born in the literal y rendered, can evoke a 
attract a much wider reader<wK*s of Homer, and reached its frisson in the modern reader. 
ATn ana surorisinft modernity (Critics still argue about whether 


But. it is La t Li more's particular 
genius that his precision is also 
poetic. Lowell left himself little 
room to operate. 


the time rs " science fiction” by and of decision-waking- power as Rovenuneiit. uuiuki u imH.ii mucr reaaetiieBi^ *•— — « »p, 

n number of Western experts, does, indeed, exist in tha Soviet . . _ Manv revealing exaninlcs from jwtarlty — sod surprising modernity (t.iitics still avgue about whether 

subscauent evidence has suggested Union and the kind of institutional- The participation of so many actun [ literature are cited bv (yiwSi the metaphors of Pindar and the Greek audience could appreciate 

s ronX that he Ss right and they ization of pluralism (in a sense that Soviet citizens as deputies to the a n j This may not be obvious them at first hearing.; Tfi s would 

SSS, would distinguish pluralist from soviets (over two million at any one tions aiid morn HeueraUv *ft*rhose who have, read their seem attractive to Lowell’s .own 

were wrong, _ non-pl urolist regimes) which was time) is not a meaningless activity, * * £' 1 , nora f e Su«flon aud iks only in English. Homer s style. But lus version is a 

It u not only the oLher h^f ^ under way in Czechoslovakia in 1968 however great the temptation may Pffi / 0 Sn|W|on tad?c£!i. l S seems to pose no problem fdr deliberate stripping, down o the 

C. P. Snow s *A es H! T?, — introduced by Czech communists be to regard it as such in the face S m SdS J d l0U| “? translators, all of- whom faith- poetic diction. Whereas Lattimore 

L S ,h -“* 1 fc’S Whose principal objection to the of the more propagandist k state- fau * mlndc<i ‘ t describe Acliines„, 1 ch B rg))ip. 1 Jp5 .*»rtjL.th« courage and. skill' to 

?of# , i°Q 7 s Vr Tn C o Jt rVa^ahhfanci Soviet-aryle political system was pre- ments about tne soviets produced She sees "much in Soviet duA Trojans “like inhuman fire . render those Aeschylean metaphors, 

1917-1978. In a hlEUly readaDie ana “Tf. 5 , A 1 ... e...:., — , , a r*n«nn Lowe has SVStematlea llv Air 


whether 
preciate 
is would 


r under way in Czechoslovakia in 1968 however great the temptation may ^1 socia l 

£■ ^ VonLw HlnaK --introduced by Czech communists be to regard it as such in the face L . ‘ . 

I s ? he * ^LtSoeifti Whose principal objection to the of the more propagandist^ state- “ u nUnacfl 
Wr 1 r cr* Soviet-style political system was nre- ments about tne soviets produced She sees 


literary works in their historical 

and, indeed, geographical contexts, if, naturally enough, 
but along with this, succeeds in Hough's interpretations 0 
interweaving a brief introduction to puted (and the very occa 
Soviet social and political life. Alec tuai error detected), ther 
Nove’s latest book Is in a different thing more important ti 
genre. Si ml I nr only in its chrono- about this book. That i 
logical scope, embracing Bukharin tween London and Los i 
and Trotsky os well as Brezhnev 0 ne direction and London 
and Hettdliclm, it is a selection VOS tok in the other, th 
from Professor Novo s articles on mnro comoreliensive. adv 


has systematically excised 
The result Is o playable 
about Agamemnon, Clytem- 
and Orestes, but an oddly 


political .economy and Soviet Snto Con^nt analyses of the Soviet press, h ?> bec ,° meS " th ° SZ voira “of Lowell WtoSltpS 

society wnuen over the past t twclro ticnl system to be found. with the aid of a computer, hive 1 up children plays* a considerable ® f J dream , a less power- pra i aed by Richard Howard as 


few specific 
is what has 
Lowell and 


SSSIUJ?* -/StSS (which ft t° a be mad. jfiSrftWTSUg "l. -dAjjj^ta « Ac.chyl.., Prom*- ^.TSlJb'in' tliSi 

ties” and "Is there a Ruling Class foyer what major gaps In know- iSLl# » ouandtatke study able to us than ever before 01 been plucked in ot least ^ rc h7Smallhat wfll lndkate tha? 

in the USSR?”) were very well l«te and who. are not JJ* d ' “SJ „tBst J im raffldent nomic welfare in the Soviet Mthe translations il have checked. TroV hHfSlen. H« ff ^toS^ fiShtJned 

worth putting between hard covers, afraid to have their previous over- Soug and firsthand experience oE and on the nature . 8nd extern rflffittedly, Aeichylean style can at J, LJS “f h zone on in 

The remaining six books in this ?ft3|gr Union !' m fflSShi 1 «*»«««• liv 1 Agt^e^^cSwhfie^ ^S.o°klilS 

selection have in conunoii a con- union cUaiiengeil (even if in some , make the necessarv Qualitative within the country, including Ufc tils imagery hyperbolic. (Hous- wa _ a ( war What disturbs him even 

cent ration upon Soviet politics and cSusion^ha? Houe^fa t0 |int h judgments. The importance of republican differ ®J] J St^ihe more than ‘the adulterous behaviour 

society in the post-Stulin years, i,?Squ S ^ audwrona? B b Pravda editorials, Tarschys -notes, assidutyof his search f° r fbSfter not A hEl? Sdnrn. M mJ of Aegisthus is the unseemly 

though they do not necessarily »»^ nl °us and wrong). is that while -they do not summarize statistical information in n ,® ,n ?[ mnsculine behaviour of Clytem- 

excludc somo attenuon to earlier . Theodore k Fnedgut s Political Par- all the problems vexing the Soviet range of Soviet sources,. the translator s. task „ e8tra . Slid has ncted with 

peHods of Soviet history. The most tielpation In the USSR consists leadership, * they do indicate those inclusion of income lukind asii-JWt to sitin judgment. He should »* ma i e strength of heart" 

important of them Is Jerry F. mainly of a study of the soviets which the leaders try to tackle by a* money income in his cajgjgr wWhl sets and. bUqw the -(Lattimore):- '"'Ti, LoweH's vor- 

Hough s revision of the late Merle and it is the most comprehensive means of an open mobilization of tions, and by the uniquely da^pcer t° draw liirf own -cortclusionSi B | on WB jiava no inkling that the 


By Erich Segal 

Troy. Once again, the eyes of a 
woman shoot arrows, but this time 
they are soft (the adjective malakos 
even has n sensual connotation) and 
they strike eros into the hearts of 
all. Having ignored the first meta- 
phor, Lowe]] also omits the second. 
A powerful irony is lost. 

And . yet now and then there are 
moments when Lowell is more 
Aeschylean than Lattimore. As, ifor 
example, when Orestes presents 
himself to Athena in the final part 
of the trilogy : 

My father was Agamemnon, king of 
... . Argos, 

the king ot men who captained the 

. . great fleet, 

and as your soldier crushed Troy 
to a oitiless mound of dust. . . , 
The Greek ( Eumenides 457) literally 
says that with Athena’s help Aga- 
memnon " uncited the city " of Troy. 
Here Lowell Js infinitely more 
poetic than La td mo re’s 11 you made 
the Trojan city/of Ilium no city 
any more a . 

Lowell has clearly consulted the 
Greek original on many occasions. 
In fact he has retranslated a line — 
with grammatical justification— 
which directly contradicts one of 
Lattimore’s interpretations. In the 
second play, when Aegisthus is 
killed, Clyt&mnestra rushes on stage 
and asks what rise commotion is. 
Lattimore’s Chorus replies, “I tell 
you he is alive, and killing the 
dead But Lowell prefers a second 
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dead are killing the living”. This 
seems more appropriate to a tragedy 
in which the ghosts of the past 
play so powerful a role. 

The high point of Lowell's version 
is Orestes' revenge upon his mother. 
Here the translator is at his freest— 
and most dramatic. Even PyladeS. 
Orestes’ legendary friend, who has 
one of tbo most thankless roles in 
literature— for , he must stand 
patiently through an entire play to 
speak but three lines— has, in 
Lowell’s version, three better lines. 
When Orestes has a moment of 
Hamlet-like hesitation and asks his 
friend if he dare kill his- own 
mother, Pylades replies: ■ • 

KUl the killer of Agamemnon. 
Apollo has spoken. The gods guide 
| you. 


Will you be limeful to the. gods, as 
well as to man ? 
Lov/cll even improves Clytem- 
nestra’s argument as she plends with 
Orestes for her life : 

I had a loved daughter, Ipliigenia. 
Agamemnon took her from me and- 
butchered her. 

These deaths were determined by 
the gods, Orestes. 

As he is about to kill her, she once 
again asks him to prove she deserves 
death. Orestes answers that she Ims 
acted basely for w a price ”. 

Clytemnestra: What price ? 

Orestes; Argos 

and something I will 
not name that waits 
for you in the women’s 
nI apartments. 

Clytemnestra; Name Cassandra and 
your father’s other 
pleasures. 

None of this is in the Greek text, 
but it all was in tiie mind of the 
Greek audience. Lowell has trans- 
lated the spirit of the murder by 
articulating the unspoken emotional 
undercurrents. He has also added 
to the drama wjth imaginative stage 
directions, and clarified some of 
the mythological allusions by glos- 
sing them within the dialogue. For 
example, “ Zeus pardoned/even 
Ixion, who killed his mother's 
father . . .”. And by dividing the 
speeches of the Chorus into various 
solo utterances. Lowell has elimin- 
ated the single most distracting 
element in modern performances of 
Greek drama : the garbled chanting, 
which often sounds like the respon- 
sive reading of a desultory church 
congregation. 

The final play of tho Oresteia 
trilogy has always posed a problem. 
The real action is over. Orestes is 
still haunted, but could really have 
been cured by Athena at the end of 
Pact Two. In point of fact, there is 
no mythological material from 
which to weave yet another play. 
C. J. Horington is doubtless right' 
in suggesting that the connected 
trilogy was Aeschylus’s own innova- 
tion (we know of no other play- 
wright who composed them) and 
that in each case, the third play is 
pure Aeschylean invention. Now 
there Is nothing inherently wrong 
with cutting loose from the moor- 
ings of myth— Euripides is at hiis 
most fascinating when he does. so. 
But Aeschylus seems to have used 


his "free" lime purely for propa- 
ganda. The fragments suggest that 
Pecc Three of his trilogies are 
always express-ions of his politico- 
religious credo, the Solonic faolti in 
world order, the perfectibility of 
man and his institutions. Thus the 
Oresteia, his only complete extant 
trilogy, concludes with a celebration 
of Athens and Its jury system. It 
is really a ploy on the author’s part 
to curry favour with the judges of 
the dramatic festival. ■ 
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tion: did the Soviet American- 

ologists underestimate die likely 
reaction in the United States, or did , 
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leadership which preferred to listen 
to^ voices urgjqg; tougher atdon, -m-- 
did / all. coucanted * have k shrewd 
idea ofi , the- probable consequences: 
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By John Boardraan 


EMILY VERMEULE : 

Aspects of Death in Early Greek 
Art and Poetry. 

270pp. , University of California 
Press. 1 E13;50. 

0 520 03405 8 


If my understanding of the Greek 
view of death hi the Archaic period 
is no belter after reading tills book 
th8n it was before, ■ this is ho fault 
of the author’s and can be laid at 
the door of the Greeks themselves. 
We are still fed too readily by- pur- 
veyors of the " Greek view of ...” 
whatever .it might be-rUfe, death, 
religion, art, women, • economics ; 
while the ■.• fascination . of - anc^n t 
Greece lies ,a3 ‘Snucb t as, anything in 
the chimerical quality of Greek be- 
haviour and attitudes; and the bril- 
liant swiftness of her intellectual 
development. At any rpte, perhaps 
only the Egyptians have succeeded 
in being strictly logical in their' 
view of death and what lies beyond, 
providing for every eventuality of 
the afterlife by symbol, painting: or 
model. . -The process may have satis- ; 
-fled tne expectations of the man on 
the Memphis omnibus, but it dpes 
nothing for .us. unless we are pre- 
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paired to be as confident in the 
magical efficacy of vitvol as the 
Egyptians were. The Greeks were 
superbly illogical . about it. all ^nd 
any attempt to find contmbn dejtbmi- 
uetors in the eiid once offered us. by 
art, inscriptions and literature; evep 
in one- placo and' in one restricted 
period, is doomed - to failure. 

Emily .Ybrnteule recognizes ibis 
and plays on 1 it -deliciously. « . No 
sonorous / deductions here about 
eschatology. ; no ina-pa of the Gtfeok 
underworld; charting its. - circle*, 
hamihg lts denizens, ./The. Greek 
1 d ead.' bail appear as a midge on j'as 


an, apparently, full-fleshed man ; he 
is removed from pain, yet can feel 
it and carries his old soars. At. any 
rate the. underworld of Greek litera-. 
turn is principally a iplace for the 
well-born, without their wives, and 
it or they are depleted or described 
in ivhatevor terms the context of a 
Poem, play or picture requiros. The 
passage to and fro is not an easy 
one. But it has something in com- 
mon with the passage. to immortality- 
and the company of the gods, .and . 
the two pat)is merge almost when 
the dead can be treated as a Kero. 
Burial is important, of course, but 
in this period without too much fuss 
— a sup and bite for tha dusty 
journey (but what need for susten- 
ance?), sometimes a coin for the 
ferryman (what can he spend it 
on ?) ; mot e important, a fine grave-' 
stone sp that tne living should, re-' 
call what a fine fellow he was and - 
how pious and. rich were ' his rela- 
tives. Greek art, thankfully, Is not 
obsessed by either death -demons or 
ghosts, and that modern school 
which discerns a pervasive funeral 
symbolism in Greek art is missing 
. something. . • . , .' 

All *hi9, and much more: than 
this, is ' presented- in. Aspects of 
Death in Early , Greek Art and 
Poetry by' a , consummate scholar 
with a lightness and wit .which belie 
her scholarship,. Even the footnotes 
sparkle, with an occasional apology' 
for on overbold stroke in . die text. 
This'. ‘'Js*. a ' Airm r - of straanvpf- 
cOuscioqsness erudition - which, 
avoids, superhblality ,hnd in. fact 
conveys, so much learning, that the 
oiily disappointing, thihg. about !the 
book is its index. Some chapter, 
headings set the mood (these were, 
the T975 Sather lectures at. : 
Berkeley— not a series noted for 
-breezy style, however): “ Tlie 

. Stupid Dead M , " The Happy. Hero ”, 
■VTbe Pornography ]of Death M , ; it 
■the stream seams (sometimes to 
meander - frorti its (true course it 
ifiooti returns, < often .with,' spr pricing 


As In most political rallies, fire- 
works help. So Aeschylus brings 
in a whole new chorus of tov'cTi- 
liearers for the finale. It must have 
Keen a grand spectacle In the 
Theatre or Dionysos especially if, 
as most scholar^ agree, the ageing 
poet was granted the honour of pre- 
senting his work at the end of the 
day. Darkness would be growing, 
torches would be glowing — a 
graphic restatement of his theme 
that the light of justice had come 
at last to the night-stricken House 
of Atreus. It is spectacular theatre. 

But Lowell gives us no torches. 
Mercifully, however, he does para 
down die propaganda, since it Is 
hardly palatable to a modern audi- 
ence. Orestes is absolved because, 
as the Greeks believed (and Athena 
agreed), a woman i$ less Important 
than a man, and therefore killing 
a mother is less horrendous than 
killing a father. If this seems bar- 
baric, let us not forget that, over 
a century later, Aristotle wa 3 still 
making the same value judgments. 
One might have expected a man 
like Lowell to "improve" this part 
of the Oresteia. 

Aijd perhaps he would have, had 
he lived. We must always bear in 
mind that his Third Part was blit 
a draft, and that he never saw any 
of the work staged. He would surely 
have sharpened It, and removed 
soiqe of the infelicities (like “ prny 
for the morning. Electro ”)■ 

Lowell nowhere tells us why he 
was drawn to the Oresteia. I would 
doubt that it was merely us a trans- 
lator’s challenge. The fact that he 
also wrote a Prometheus demon- 
strates how much he shares with 
Aeschylus a deep concern far justice 
-—social, if not cosmic. This explains 
a great deal, and mnkes literary 
pronouncements somewhat peri- 
pheral. Nobility : of soul- is- more 
■important than -metaphors. 


relevance. For who would expect 
from such 'a title authoritative 
accounts of sea-monstora, sphinxes, 
g antes with dice, as Well as a fine ' 
chapter on Death' do Homer, full ' 
of wise saws and mpdern instance*; 
from the Epic of Gilgamesli to 
Snoopy ? MagJc, ritual arid' dconq- 
praphy f a pari, there are still the 
individual occasions' on which 
Greek art or literature succeeded in 
expressing timeless truths about 
man’s bewilderment, confidence, 
compassion, cheerfulness in the ■ 
lace of ivis mortality — in grave epi- 
grams, the sculptured tomb monu- 
ments or painted vases, in the myth- , 
parables used 'by playwrights to ox- 

S lore contemporary dilemmas, hi 
[omor,' All these Professor Ver- 
ineuie deftly catches Tn words .and 
pictures/ ” ■ /••*' _ 

In a cheaper form this book could 
win many, conyerts tb.the study of 
Greece and Greeks, and it may be 
from modern.- scholarship, of this 
type that the. modern world enn 
recapture something of Greece’s 
own innny-spicndoured views of 
death. - We hove learnt again to 
laugh at it . (M.A.S.H.) without 
yet regarding life as nothing much 
to lose. Death’s rictus is only a- 
gasp away froin a belly idugli. Tha 

g rave statues of sixth -century 
rcece >snule still but may. be per- 
suaded to share their secrets. 

“;Menander ar\d life, ivkich of ybu 
imteated tlie otiier ? ” The latest ; 
addition to the Loeb Classical 
Library, is the first of throe pro- 
jected volumes of the works of 
Menander, the -leading playwright 
of tile ..New Comedy” of two and 
9' half .thousand years ago, Menan- 
der 1 : Aspls 'to Epitrepontes, . ' 

(582pp. ■ HatVard University Press "■ 
and 1 Hejn eman n. £4.50. 0 434 99132 - 
5). Translated by.. W. G. Arnott. (lie 
book includes' six of Menander's . • 
pfeys: . rDyskolos”. “As pis”, ! 

Bpitirep.aivte8 • , . 'VGeargOS *' ■ Dil 
Ex&paton ” an^. ".Hpcheii:ldson 
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At the cultural crossroads 


By Malcolm Colledge 


CLARK HOPKINS : 

The Discovery of Dura-Europos 
Edited by Bernard Goldman 
309pp. Yule University Press. £12.60. 
0 300 02288 3 

* Historical treasure trove ” is rhe 
phrase used here to describe the 
extraordinary archaeological dis* 
covcrics made at Dura-Euronos in 
the 1920s and 1930s, and it is hardly 
an exaggeration. Year after year 
the Euplirates city yielded finds 
which revolutionized studies of the 
Hellenistic Greek world, the empire 
of the Iranian Part lilans, the Raman 
cast, early Christianity, and Judaism 
in the first centuries of our eru. Sn 
it is fortunate indeed that the 
longest-serving field director of the 
dig was able, before his death four 
years ago, to set down this account 
i>f how rlie finds were made. The 
manuscript, not quite complete al 
his death, has been sympathetically 
edited by (mother leading Dura 
scholar, Bernard Goldman. 

The creation or Dnrn-Kuropos was 
mil? result of the Greek occuputinn 
ot Asia which fullmvoil the whirl- 
wind eastern cun quests of Alex- 
ander the Great. At his untimely 
death in 321 nr Alexander, heading 
the unities nr Greece, (mil 
conquered a Near Eastern empire 
that stretched from Anatolin and 
Syria to the Punjab. This western 
Asiatic domain fell to his general 
Sciences, soon to be self-styled 
king ; and Selcucus and Ids Hellenis- 
tic Greek successors continued tllcir 
muster’s policy of merging Creek 
and oriental cultures, not without 
protests on cither side. Tu hold the 
empire, cities were founded at 
strategic points. One such was 
Duro-Emopns, placed by Stdeucus 
on a high muff that rose on the 
right (or Syrian) -bank of the 
middle Euphrates river, in northern 
Moso.no tnniin. Its considerable size 
and massive walls indicated it* pur- 
pose: to art as a stronghold cnn- 
tiolling the district around, policing 
the desert, protecting the caravan 
routes and keeping the nomads at 
hny. 

The role that Dura-Europos 
played in die chequered history of 
Mesopotamia during nearly six 
centuries of existence, as revealed 
by the excavations, is outlined iu 


the book's final chapter. Although 
a Greek foundation and a town in 
which Greek families long remained 
Influential it became a polyglot 
centre, whose mixed culture was 
typical of the area. Numerous 
aspects of its life lmve been high' 
lighted by an unusually rich harvest 
of documents, from formal stone 
inscriptions to parchments and 
papyri, and scratched and painted 
graffiti in Greek, Aramaic, and 
later Latin, Hebrew and Parthian. 

The founders tried herd to create 
a Greek town, bestowing upon it 
their typical grid-plan of streets, 
administrative palace, market-place 
(agora) nnd walling. But set in a 
Semitic sea it was doomed to 
become orientalized, a process has- 
tened by events late in the second 
century bc. The Iranian Parthians, 
once subjects of Selcucus* succes- 
sors, had progressively taken oyer 
ever larger areas of their empire, 
until now they had reached the 
Euphrates, swallowing up Dura- 
Europos. Under Parthian rule the 
town prospered and the Greek 
market-place, filled with little lattes 
of shops, became an eastern bazaar. 
Temples to oriental deities arose, 
nnd houses assumed a Mesopota- 
mian character. Finally, about ah 
165, the Romans seized and occupied 
Dura-Europos, contributing a group 
uf military and adumn 1st rati ve 
buildings, temples nnd, of course, 
baths. This is the best-known period 
of the town, which continued to 
prosper until danger threatened in 
the mid-third century. Huge ramps 
of earth were hastily thrown up to 
strengthen the walls, engulfing 
private houses on the inside, but 
in vain : about 256 the town fell to 
the Sasaanian Persians, and was for 
ever destroyed. 

Students of Classical cultures 
were awed by the wealth of infer- 
(nation that poured from the dig. 
Light was suddenly shed on very, 
many different aspects of ancient 
life, administrative and. religious, 
art-historical and domestic. Three 
contributions in particular -proved 
dramatic. The first concerned the 
mixed culture of the Parthian 
empire, compounded of elements 
from tho earlier Near East, the 
Greek inheritance and the contem- 
porary world, whose manifestations 
varied from one centre to the next; 
particularly striking was a habit, 
developed among artists from the 
tiini of our era, of making figures 
nn a plane surface frontal. The 
second vras Christian: one of die 


bouses engulfed by the ramp had 
been turned to Christian uses, and 
featured among its painted wall- 
decorations a beardless Clinst. 
Third, and most astonishing, 
another house buried by die ramp 
had been recently converted into a 
synagogue, and its walls were 
covered widi paintings, fully des-i 
cribed here, which depicted scenes 
from the OM Testament in tliree 
superimposed registers apparently 
in flagrant defiance of die Jewish 
prohibition of images, a surprise 
widely debated ever since. 

But it is the people, rather than 
the Issues, connected with the 
Dura-Europos dig that emerge from 
Clark Hopkins’s pages. A series of 
chapters chronicles the excavation 
campaigns, and die great scholarly 
names of his generation spring to 
life, not always creditably. Chief 
among the moving spirits were 
Franz Cuniont and the indefatig- 
able Michael Rostovtzeff, who orga- 
nized the joint French and Ameri- 
can expedition. Difficulties were 
immense. Funds were a perennial 
problem. The site was often threat- 
ened by vvomad attack. Wind, dust, 
insects' and sickness assailed the 
excavators and personality clashes 
erupted, resulting in quarrels over 
everything from where to dig to the 

C ro vision of latrines. The workmen 
ad to he paid in gold and silver 
coin, which made the fetching of 
their wages a nerve-racking busi- 
ness. Two scholars invited to assist 
secretly collected information which 
they then published without per- 
mission (one got a Vatican medal 
for it.). 

Those disposed to cavil may find 
Professor Hopkins's touch less sure 
in the parts of his narrative where 
he is describing events at- which 
he was not personally present. They 
may be disappointed by the quality 
of the photographs. They jnay be- 
wail the pine tee nth-century method 


being paid baksheesh Tor what- 
ever they found; They may lament 
the author's carelessness m allow- 
ing a hundred fragments of the 
precious synagogue wall-pa in tings 
to be destroyed by rain, just after 
they had been discovered. Blit Hop- 
kins has had the courage to reveal 
bad as well as good, and so the 
book constitutes a fascinating com- 
plement to die splendid series of 
preliminary and final excavation 
reports produced by the expedi- 
tion. 


Annunciation 

It seems 1 must have been more fertile 
than most to have taken that wind-bloum 
thistledown softly-spoken word 
Into my body and grown big-bellied with it. ' 

Nor was I the first. There had been 

rumours of such goings-on before my turn * V 

came — tales of swansdawn , Mine ' . 

had no wings or feathers actually, but 

it was hopeless trying to convince them. 

They like to think it was a mystical 
encounter, Although they must know 
I mil not of that fibre . And 
to say I was" troubled" is laughable. 

What I do remember is a great rejoicing, 
body's arch and flow , the awe, and a great- 
ringing and singing in my ears— • ' 
mid then., the world stopped -for a little while, 

B \ U , On about the Word— 

which is their name for it— even though 
A retold, them that is definitely 
JjptAow JiiloUld {Jut •» -,h' * -. v . 

T:slwnld httue known they'd trjj-td < •*: v - ; 

take possession 1 of Ynjf ecstasy and '* ■*■ . . 

swaddle it {p their ftarttiudiig terminology. 

I should ' h ave kept it hidden iii the dark ■ ’ 
iveb of my veins— though this child . r - . 1 
grows m me, not- -unwanted certtitnlp, but' ' • , 
not uitenped on mv part. The risk . ; 1 

aid not concern me at the tone, nntifrcUy^ ’? > 

I must be slimple to Have told them anything. 

Just because 1 stressed the mirdcle of f tl . - 
t/iey'pcTWinoiiredff^ , 

immaculate* But then thej) always were ■ 

tfratdof female sekualily,y J.-.' i 
Fvo pondered these things lately intoy mfotf:: ■ - 
*/ tf}vy should tmohigoMt '- ■ •v,;-;' ••-..''.v ■' 

Uattfag me up Urdihsif and uieckAud nilld ) : 7 

God ojity kiwwB wtuti ndtiSCfise . / ; ■ 7-'; 1 

;V - i-' S ' •*( fyij • j'ii' 1 ! 1 - ■ i.’li'ii. -'.v * (.1 

‘ 7 ;? : ;:7 Sylvia Kantaris- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


cdieQeof addj/sg ASSISTANT 

education Gwent LIBRARIAN 

(BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES) 

AP2/3 (3,585-24,533 — -minimum 24,080 lor Charttni 
Librarian) 

Applications are invited for the above post at itj 
Caerleon site library. Applicants should pretetabbh 
profesBlonally qualified as llbrnrinns. The post will Invito 
the proviaion of a blbllogi a ptilcal service to support hit 
work of three site libraries, including blbliograpfa 
research work associated with inter-library loans n 
queries, and maintenance ol the central catalogue « 
holding lists. 

Application forma together wllh Job speclllcatlon nuk 
obtained Irom, and should be returned to, The Prlqta 
Administrative Officer, Gwent College ol Higher Eduealfe 
College Crescent, Caerleon, Newport, Gwent NP6 DLL 


OXFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY LIBRARIES 

ASSISTANT liBKAUIAN, WITNEY LIBRARY 

Librarians’ Scale, £3,585-£4,S33 per annum ■ ' 
The person appointed will act Initially as Assistants 
the Librarian of Witney Branch Library. Witney fc i 
market town In the west of the County some hv*» 
miles from Oxford and the Library Is housed to modtn 
and attractive premises. He or she will be expected ft 
participate in all aspects of the management and adsdo 
Jstratlon of the Library, will deputize for the Ubnrfci 
la her absence, and will bc required to cake sptdi! 
responsibility for work with children. 

Candidates should have passed the final profadort 
examinations or he Chartered Librarians. The ralolini 
salary for a Chartered Librarian will be f-I.GSQ pa 
onnum. 

Removal and resettlement allowances of uu ta £750 ut 
separation allowances of £8 per weak will b^ukLlj 
appropriate cases. 1 

A description of the post and an application form Uf 
be obtained from the County Librarian, Corns 
Libraries’ Headquarters, Holton, Oxford 0X9. 1W 
Forms should be returned as soon us possible. r 


TRAFFORD METROPOLITAN BOROUGH i 
- LIBRARIES. DEPARTMENT 

LIBRARIAN £3,087-£4,'ft3 |j 

A Chartered or Pre-CIi al tered Librarian Is reqa^'j 
for the Mobile Library Service. Muln duties incjwj 
visits to schools, advising teachers in tlieir scbo« 
library, selection and editing of stock for the » 
vice. 1 

For informal discussion please contact Mr. H. i* 
Luccock, Tel - 1 061-872 6133 ext. 465. 

Application forms and further details from Tramn 
Library Service. JBircli House, Tulbol Road, w? 
Trafford, M16 OGH. Tel OC 1-872 €133 ext. ^ 
Closing date 8th February. . . , , , 


Closing ddte s February 14, 3D80 


LONDON 

BOROUGH 

ol 

NEWHAM 




Applloatfons are Invited for 
lha following poet ■ ■ • 

■ CHILDREN’S 

librarian 


E r %s AF.3/4, £4,470 to 
Pdf'Wnurrt 'inclusive 
(Chartered- Librarians only). 
App11paHan8, r ,InO; Wa) 
Wllh , currjcuiuhiq- vftae and 

P ); of ohe. : referee to the 

ptih/. -Librarian. : East 

High. Street 
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lassified advertisements 



Victoria 

Not less than £4,000 

for the Technical Informallon Service of NCB (IEA Sendees) 
Limited, an organisation concerned with international coal 
research. In pleasant offices near Victoria Station. The 
Information Service is building up.arj, International 'Coa Data 
Base and publishing a monthly abstracts journal and tecnnical 
reviews. 

The poet involves responsibility for library housekeeping in ell 
services of the company, i.e., acquisitions, periodical circulation. 
Interlibrary loans etc; managing an Inhouse micrographics 
facility for which full training will be provided; reference 
checking; assisting with input to the Coal Data Base; use of on- 
line facilities. 

The successful applicant should preferably be a qualified 
librlarlan and supervision for chartershtp can be offered. 

Salary which will be reviewed after 3 months, will be not less 
then £4,000. 

To arrange an interview, please telephone Miss T. Boosey on 
01- 828 4661, ext. 36, or write giving full details to: ' 




NCB (IEA Services) Limited, 
14/15 Groevenor Place, 
London SW1W0EX. 


Research Leader ’ 

£5,370-£6,273 Inc. 

(Subject to comparability award) 

To conduct a research project Into the use, value, 
effect and Impact of books and other printed materlale 
in the London Borough of Wandsworth. 

Wandsworth Public Libraries have been awarded a 
grant by the British National Bibliography Research 
Fund. The project will start around April 1950 and 
last for fifteen months. Research techniques will In- 
clude a sample survey, altitude Interviews and prac- 
tical tests, the person appointed will be efficient, 
creative and Imaginative and preferably have know- 
ledge of social psychology. Secondment will be 
negotiated if required. 

For informal discussion about this ma)or pro|ect tele- 
phone John Wright (Project Head) on 01-220 3474. 
Full details and application form from Personnel Sec- 
tion, Recreation Department, Town Hall. Battersea, 
London, S.W.11. (01-223 9311). Closes 20th February. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

WANDSWORTH 


HOUSE OF LORDS 

Catalogues required by end of February. 
Experience of Computer cataloguing an 
advantage. Librarian, Grade IV salary scale, 

Application forms from ; • 

Establishment Office, 

House of Lords, - 
London, SW1A OPW 

Tel. 01-219 3185 


experl »nce In an aOatfofnfo- HbiarV. 
■peclallel experience In at least .ora 
km! 1 . 8 acllvity and a pro. an 

ability to llnlae erieoilvety with users. 
Kno wfodo axper | anc » of tutomalod 
evsiems would bo an advantage.- 

Application forme to be returned bv 
FHdar, lath February. 1M0. can b» 
obtalnod. with further pailloulera from 
p "f«nn*l Officer, Plymouth 

Pu Saa" *’ DMk# clfClM ' Plymouth 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
ADVERTISE ALL 
YOUR 

HOLIDAY VACANCIES 
FOR mo 
IN THE 



WEST 
SUSSEX 
. COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

UBRARY SERVICE 


Librarian-Youth 

(Male or Female) ’• 

Western Division, Chlcheeter 

, .,7^® euoaeeaful candidate will assist the Divisional 
uoranan Irt the gsneral management of 13 libraries 
. n P. b * ,ea ' and ,n the .training and control of a 
etatf of 84. Managerial experience 'and the ability to 
comniunloate al all leveial are therefore essential. 
5kr?5l n ° .^aponBibillllQB are for library servloes to 
omiaren ana young people in the Division, through 
Public and sohool libraries,. 

Applications are Invited from- Chartered Librarians 
win specialist experience, who would be capable 
M Bna ,° P0 11,9 Division If necessary. They should 
•nii-tS fu)l driving lloence and be able |o supply a 
aimaois oar, - 

Salary range P01 (1-5). Casual user ow allowanoe. 
uoslng Date: 0th February,’ 1980. 

ijm ,l ?‘ h f r details and application fofm tefephenf 
A. Jamas CMqheiler 785100 Extn. 638. 


Royal County of 
BERKSHIRE 


PRINCIPAL 

LIBRARIAN 

Information and Special Service* 

£5, 220*25, 547 

Berkshire is currently seeking to Improve lie In 'or mo- 
tion services and Its work with epeoial groups— ihe 
elderly, the Instltullonaliebd, those with language prob- 
lems, eto. The Principal Librarian will work closely 
with the Assistant County Librarian, Education, In- 
formation and Special Services,' In developing and co- 
ordinating such work throughout the County. The post 
la based In County Library Headquarters In Reading. 



Further details and application forma from the County 
Librarian, Abbey Mill House, Abbey Squere, Reading 
(Reading 568B1 exL 119). • Closing date February 



ROYAL COUNTY OF BERKSHIRE 

READING COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
King's Road, Reading RGi 4HJ 
(Telephone: Reading 583501) 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Application! ara invited. -from qualified librarian! for the abova 
post Irom 1 April, 1SB0. 

The aucaeasful applloanl will ba required .to aaalat In all aapacla 
ol (unntnfl the library and to daputlao for Uw Coll ago Librarian. 
Exparlance In oalatooulna and Dlmalircatli 


Salary on Grads API/3 — £9,067 (o £4,533 par annum (minimum 
for a Chartered Librarian £4.800). 1 ■ 

Appileallon form and furlhar p Britan lira obtainable from llio 
Rofllalrar. - 


— SALFORD COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Tutor Librarian 

A gradual© Ch'ariereod Librarian with' appropriate ex- 
perience Is required to develop existing library fecllllles 
on two sits8. 

SALARY : SENIOR LECTURER £0,597-£7;7O1 
Application : forms • and further particulars from The 
Principal, Salford College ol Technology, Frederick 
Road, Sallord M8 9PU. Tel. ; 061*736 6541. ' 



LIBRARIANS 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HACKNEY 

LIBRARY SERVICES 
uunuaive 

rRM'cronca E43B/TLS) 
require a 
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Waller Pater: 

The Critical Heritage 

KDITICI) JiVK.iM.SKir.KK 
Includes appraisals from Gooya 
Moore, Richard La Gallienno, Oscor 
Wilde, Arthur Symons and Edmund 
Gossfl. 

07 tOO 0380 3 £11.50 


Pcconstnidion and 
Criticism 

HANOI. I> BLOOM. PAl'LDK 
MAN, JACQUES DICK RIDA, 
taiOKFRlCY IIAKTMAN 9 
J. JIIM.IS MI M. Kit 
Essays by fiva highly controversial 
lilerary critics known among iticir 
antagonists as (tie 'hermeneutical 
Matin'. Taken together the essays 
Bra likely to become recognized as 
the definitive manifesto o( one of 
.Jhs most stimulating movements in 
contemporary letters. 

0 7100 (MSB £8.75 


Dialectical 
Phenomenology: 
Marx’s Method 

ROSLYN WALTiACK 
BOLOGH 

An inquiry into Marx's method of 
theorizing which analyses theory in 
the 88 me way that Marx snaiyses 
the production of capital. 
International Library of 
Phenomenology 
071000335 £12.00 


Beyond the Letter 

ISRAEL SCHEOT.ER 
A philosophies I inquiry inlo 
(imbfguity. vagueness and 
metaphor in language. 
International Library of Philosophy 
Q710Q 03 153.. £8.50 . 


The Ceremonial 
Order of the Clinic 

.RM.STRO.NG 
This study of over one thousand 
Scollish and American paediatric 
consultations wit I appeal lo both 
sociologists and doctors. 
International Library oi Sociology 
07)00 0379 X £8.85 

The British New 
Towns 

MKRYL ALDRIDGE 

Since >946 twenty-eight new towns 
have been designed in England, 
Wales and Scotland. This study 
traces the historical background of 
tlic new towns policy and the 
- phases of development. 
International Library of Sociology 
07W003650 C10.5Q 

America and the 
Third World 

JOHN L.K. GIRLING 
A timely analysis of Amoi lean 
foreign policy .mil its rel.ilionslupS 
with t lie rJpvoloping countries. 
0710003188 £10.50 


Political 

Manipulation and- •: 
Administrative Power . 

EVA F.T ZLON I- H A LEVY ’ f 
A comparative study which 
explores some of the machinations 
■•by which elites fn westdm-slyl^ : . 
democracies have entrenched 
, themselves in power. 

. International library of Sociology 
07 10003528 £6.95 


Problems ofa 
Sociology of 
Knowledge 
MAX SCHULER 

Ttia fii$t English translation of p 
inalor work. Translated by 'Mon free) 
S. FringlEditedwitn nnintredu'ctioh . 
by Keonoth W.Stlkkerd,' 
International library of Sociology m . 
071000302! £9.50 : 


Mass Movement in a 
Chinese Village 

ISA B El . and DAVID CROOK 
For over thirty years the Crooks 
have stu died and written about Ten 
Mile Inn, a Chinese village and its 
transition front a peosant village 
into a thriving People's commune 
a her tho revolution. The first two 
volumes in their trilogy, now 
reissued, deal with the revolution 
and iis off eels on Ten Mile Inn. 

Mass Movement in a Chinese 
Village describes the day-to-day 
evolution of a seven-week 
campaign In 1949 to implement the 
new revolutionary Agrarian Law. 
0710003245 Illustrated £6.95 

Also by Isabel iuid David Crook 

Revolution in a 
Chinese Village 

International Library of Sociology 
071003393 1 Illustrated £6.95 

The First Years of 
Yangyi Commune 

International Library of Sociology 
0710034636 Illustrated £7.96* 

The Dorian Aegean 

Elizabeth m, craik ; 

DrCraik describes and assesses the 
many-faceted cultural 
achievemanisof the afea and sets it ■ 
In the perspective of Greek 
’ civilization as a whole. 

. States end Cities of Ancient Greece 
1 0710003773, £7.96 


REISSUED 

Netnesis at Potsdam 

The A merienns and du* 
Expulsion oftheCenmis .1 \ 
ALFRED M.DlJ ZAVAS ( ; 
ExtensICrMy revised end Updated. 

0 710004583 (sloth) i, 0,50. ! ' 

0 7100 04109(piBpbri £3.76 '• 

Ifdw G reek Science 
Passed to th6 Arabs 
Pfc laqyoxeary - 

07100 1903 3,- teas .. 


THE TIMES LITER A R Y SUPPLEMENT 


1 PEBKDAKY l‘»MI 


I'AVIU flROMWICIf 


Hcrscliol Moreland Sikes (Kdimr) : Tin* l.rMo-s of Willium Ifaclllt 
John Kinnuird: Willium Ilii/.lill— CY itir nf IW«r 


uaviu watkin Priscilla Metcalf: Jumes Kimuksc— Vii'iurism l-lililnr and Architect 


I. A. RICHARDS 
JOHN BROAD BENT 

j. r. r. MJRV 


Andrew motion 

RICHAKU 1 1 SHORN E 


JOHN hU'KROCK 


T.I.OrFKF.Y HUSKING 


smiiiAi't- tmLHOVD 
HOY FOSTER 


And So To Ued (poem) 

David Trotter : The Poetry of A hr ah uni Cowley 
Jasper Ridley: Nupolnm III and l‘Il^s* 1 ■lil , 

Fiction 

Penelope Shuttle : The Mirror of the iliant 
Simon Raven : The Buses of Pic.inlii* 

Brooks Stan wood : The Glow 
Gabriel Garcia MArqucz: tn Evil limn* 

Vladimir Vofnnvlch : Pro ten deni ns preslul — nuvye priklyiiclicniyu 
solduta Ivans Chonklnn ; In Plain Russian — stories 

J. L. Wiscnthsl : Shaw and Ibsen 

Richard Fawkes : Dion Bnucicault — A IJlonruphy 


miciiafl HAXANDAI.L T. S. R. Bouse : Giorgio Vasari — The Man and the Hook 

ai.an brown jo>tN . P. U. King: Nine Contemporary Poets — A Critical Introduction 

Nell Powell : Carpenters of Light — A Critical Study of Contemporary 
Britlah Poetry 

Philip Ilobsbaum : Tradition and l-Aperimcnl in English Poetry 
Julian symons Elizabeth. Jennings : Moments of Grace ; Selected Poems 
vicki fkaver Hugo Williams : Love-Life 
anne HOhN End of the row (poem) 

toby fitton David Garnett : Great Friends— Portraits of Seventeen Writers 
ciiinua ACHEHP. Viewpoint 


eLAKK MORRISON 
PAT RACERS 
NICHOLAS HA8I.UCK 
VICTORIA CLEN DINNING 
RICHARD WEST 
C EI.INA FOX 
FRANCES SPALDING 
DAVID MARSHALL LANG 
COIJN LUDLOW 


GALEN STRAWSON 
CAROL RUMENS' 


DAVID PIPER 
GREGORY MARTIN 
CHRISTOPHER GREEN 
J. M. RICHARDS 


Commentary 

Barrie Keefe's “ Bastard Angel " (The Warehouse) 

Trollope on Test cricket 

Test Cricket (poem) . 

Michael Frayn’s “ Liberty Hull ’’ (Greenwich Tlicalve) 

Greene, Preminger and “The Human Factor " 

American Prints 1879-1979 (British Museum) 

Henri Laurens 

M Richard 111** (The Round House) 

Peter Nichols’s ** llorn In the Gurden " (Glolie Theatre) 

To the Editor 
Author, Author 

Among this 'Week's' contributors 

Shwyy Turkic 1 Psychoanalytic Politics— Freud’s French Revolution .. 
. A Marriage- (poem) 

. Catching Up : Art History 
1 : British traditions 
2 i Tho Ronaissonce and nftpr 
3 : The Moderns 
4: Architecture 


.Fiction' 

SUSAN KENNEDY Patrice Chaplin i The Siestn ‘ . 

Lindsay bycujfr <; j^ggjJgcMahogj McK ay's IIcck : 

tiieooore wjhasf.,- M, L, Rdscnthal : Sailing into the Unknown — Yeats, Pound, and Eliat 
JQN silkin Wate r ; Love in War (poems) 

JAMES sutheruvnd Pat Rogers : Henry Fielding — A Biography 
^ ” lCt l AKP . 9WICc , J(mn G “ut«ly «nd others : Critical Sin dies of Thomas Hardy . 
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The sympathies of the imagination 


By David Bromwich 


lU-RSCHKI. MO 111'. LAND SIKLS, 
WILLAIUJ 1841.1. AM UUNN1-.K AND 
GERALD 1.A11KY IL-'-rtltont) : 

The Letters of tVilliuni Uu/litt 
3991111. Macmillan. £J0 
Q 333 2G93G 5 

JOHN KINNAIRD : 

William Hu/lit l 
Critic of Power 

429pp. Columbia Ihiiversity Press. 
$28.10. 

Hn/liit was not a copious writer of 
letters. He used the mail when 
business urged him ; uny thing else, 
rhapsody or harangue, he saved for 
the unrestricted company of the 
coffee-houses, or the mure select 
gatherings presided over by 
Charles Lamb; failing these, he 
might drop it into a footnote to a 
review. His letters cannot be 
expecred to do for his reputation 
what Byron’s are still doing for his. 
Yet Hazlitt’s style, quick and abso- 
lute, responsive to all the moods of 
a mind, is in many ways an epis- 
tolary style, mid its ease of address 
makes him incomparably superior 
ta every other writer or prose be- 
tween Burke and Dickens. Under 
the circumstances, it might have 
been predicted that his editors 
would stretch the definition of a 
letter to the last possible limit, to 
put a high lustre on his perfor- 
mance. Tney are in sympathy with 
their author, and do not sink him 
with well-meaning pedantry ; but it 
was a difficult job, and tney have 
made oF it a very imperfect suc- 
cess. 

Let us begin with an instance of 
going beyond the limit. Liber 
Anions— offered to Hie public ns a 
romance, “The New Pygmulion” — 
was ouarried from a group of let- 
ters Hmlut wrote to P. G. l'atmore. 
lhc romance had its nun-fictional 
resonance hi Hatliu's infatuation 


with Sarah Walker, a flirt, neither 
hetrer nor worse than what the 
word usually implies, ivho worked 
in u boarding-house where lie had 
tiikct. a room. She at first 
eiiLfluraged Ha/liu's advance*, then 
os suddenly repelled them, and he 
recorded a sound estimate of her 
churucier in hi.s journal: “She is 
noi good or bail ; she is defective 
in i certain) faculties thut belong to 
human nature, and acts upon 
others ". Yet nn imagination 
nourished on the language of Oth- 
ello and Lovelace could not long be 
content to regard her as a “ lodg- 
ing-house decoy “. She must resolve 
heiself into angel or demon. 
Throughout the worst year of his 
life, Huzlitt’s descriptions of her 
touched the supernaiurul extremes, 
and he drove himself to a frenzy — • 
ull the while writing the letters to 
Patmore, so curiously compounded 
of licentiousness ana a puritanical 
severity, which lie knew would 
have to be preserved for the story 
he wanted to make. With these 
letters we have most of the Liber 
Atnoris episode nguin before us, 
and the editors make it loom even 
larger by adding the three letters 
to J. S. Knowles thut form the 
denouement of the published 
romance. Bui the finul three let- 
ters, it appeurs, lla/litt never sent, 
and may never hnve wished to 
send. 

They bear a salutation only 
because he was writing an epistolary 
novel. “My dear K — " would do as 
well as anyone : he had generous 
sympathies, and a sense of the 
Histrionic. The warrant given for 
reprinting letters that exist only as 
part of Liber A i nor is is that they 
are vcrlflably accurate, add to our 
knowledge of HaHitt, and have 
already been treated us if they were 
part of Ids correspondence. Against 
these considerations we have to 
weigh the fncts ihnt Hnzlirt evi- 
dently accorded them a different 


slut us, and that ton extensive an 
aci|iiaintance with Sarah Walker lias 
often been tlfe chief ohsLuclc in the 
way of understanding Ha/liu. Tlw 
c-pisode finally deterred Robert 
Louis Stevenson from embarking on 
the biography of Hazlitt he had 
once planned ; the coolness we 
detuct in Virginia Woolf’s apprecia- 
tion uf him, and the reservations 
concerning his intellectual fibre 
expressed by her father, probubly 
have a similar cause ; even to some 
of his friends, the anonymous but 
easily penetrable Liber Atnoris 
made Hazlitt a man worth snubbing. 
It continues to revolt moralists of 
ail scltools, while to the common 
reader it Is too poignant to be 
admired as fiction, or too painful to 
be borne. In the last analysis it 
remains a book oE its time, an 
appeal to the heart wisely or un- 
wisely sc (too led in W either and 
la Nouvollc TiHoise. Whatever wc 
think of it, it stands nowhere near 
the centre of Hazlitt’s achievement. 

Having taken a broad view ot' 
what constitutes n letter, the editors 
should not have passed over Hazlht’s 
“Letter to Z,” which, as it exhibits 
his literary character working out 
its deeper impulses, might have 
served as ha I lust for the whole 
Liber Atnoris group. Hazlitt drafted 
the “Letter" as a reply to the 
“eight queries” addressed to him 
by the young men at Blackwood's 
Magazine who had nicknamed him 
“pimpled Hazlitt". At rite oppor- 
tune moment he withheld his reply, 
Rnd chose instead to institute legal 
proceedings. Nevertheless, he did 
send it — most likely to Francis 

J effrey, who had agreed tn act as 
is counsel — with bracketed nota- 
tions on the statements *' 1 hold to 
be particularly actionable ”. In the 
event he won a libel settlement nut 
of court, and he would unquestion- 
ably ha vo won the war of words, 

SIR. — Before - T answer your 
questions, give me leave to teli 


you my opinion nf the person who 
asks them. 1 think then that you 
arc a person uf little understand- 
ing. with groat impudence, a total 
want ut principle, an utter dis- 
regard to truth or even to the 
character of common veracity, 
and a very strong ambition to be 
picked up and paid as a cot's- 
paw. If I were in the habit of 
using the words. Liar, Fool, Cox- 
ciiiio, Hypocrite, Scoundrel, 
Bluckgnnrd, &c. I should apply 
them tn you, but this would be 
degrading them still further 
unnecessarily, (or it is quite as 
easy tn prove you die things as 
to call you the names. 

But Hazlitt’s larger aim in the 
“Letter to Z* 1 — which gives it an 
importance very little of his cor- 
respondence can claim — was to call 
attention lo the originality' of his 
first bonk, The Principles of Human 
Action. There he had exposed 
fallacies both in the Hobbesian 
theory of action, and In the 
associaiiouism of Hartley ; and he 
had proposed that the imagination, 
naturally out-going, and sn not 
naturally selfish, was the governing 
faculty nf mind. But Coleridge, the 
only judge whose opinion mattered 
to him, praised the argument and 
then deserted Its author, in politics 
and friendship alike, spreading 
“ those reports (of my private 
follies) over my metaphysical dis- 
coveries, till twelve years after, 
when out conies the hard-earned, 
unlooked for, despaired of, thank- 
less acknowledgement, in a fag-end 
note of an unreadable perfor- 
mance’ 1 . The performance in 
question was Coleridge’s Luy Ser- 
mons, of which Hazlitt reviewed 
not only the text (twice), but the 
advertisement that preceded it by 
several weeks, on the ground that 
" we sec no sort of difference 
between his published and his 
unpublished compositions “. 

Fresh from the Letters, where 


evidence mecLs us, oil almost every 
page, of ilio financial straits 

Hazlitt could never .sail clear nf, 
and the persistence of his baffled 
ideals in love, it is good to be 
reminded how hard he struck hack. 
The “Letter to Z" wjis in Fact a 
trial-run for the much longer 

" Letter to William Gifford”, a 
niece of sustained invective which 
Keats, who had the same enemies, 
found so exhilarating thut he copied 
(>uge after page of it into one of his 
journo l-lct tecs. 

How different our impression of 
these Letters would be, if, while 
rhey were reaching far and wide 
for scraps, the editors had con- 
sented to reel in even the “ Letter 
to William Gifford ”, as a bonus 
for the reader who does not possess 
P. P. Howe’s Centenary Edition of 
the works, and who cores less than 
he should for Sarah Walker. Ttierc 
was a plausible excuse for it, since 
this work, more than anything else 
of Hazlitt’s, needs a kind of exten- 
sive annotation that was beyond 
Howe's means. 

As it is, wc might scarcely guess 
that Hazlitt had friends like Keats 
1 and Haydon, 'that* he once held a 
conversation about Blake's Tieot - 
w it-h Crabb Robinson, thaL Tiis 
knowledge of the age before his 
own, of the youth of Godwin and 
the old age of Burke, was at once 
deeper and more forgiving than 
Coleridge's. His literary life, almost 
his w-hole thinking life, is kejit in 
reserve. The exceptions are Lamb 
and Leigh Hunt, those early friends 
who never disowned hint. With 
them Hazlitt grew warmly expan- 
sive, and lie Tikcd their different 
styles of address as a set-off to liis 
own. The best thing in the Letters, 
beyond all doubt, is the self-defence 
he sends to Hunt after having been 
chided for his betrayal of the 
radical cause. He hud used Hunt 
and Shelley in two of his essays. 
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Shipwreck, anri ethics, and ethi- much its all-absorbing claim— the He inakos us conscious of his per- 


rit*o portraits T. S. Mi,,, , w | n|e4 

» l’ 'll)!- 1 I ll \ ill the character and the author, tion that he could not yet call Shipwreck, and ethics, and ethi- much its all-absorbing claim— the He inakos us conscious of his per- 

I. „lin .. J.i i u c Kin naird has put us on the knowledge by acquaintance ”, and oal poetry .... is what might be superiority of the unconscious to sane lity by writing with the sue ugch 

^ i, ,i - ,,rw| i p 'a right track even if he follows it from the imagination's projection talked by any Bond-street loung- the conscious processes of a I'ace of genius ; a fault, admittedly, which 

-I. ‘ , , ' I' ict »''cs ore in ( 0 some rickety sidings, and ms of u possible furore, which might er of them all, after a last or spirit— really owes to ideas made wc do not complain of in’ those who 

riLl'tc dealings with power are lead with equal plausibility to night’s debauch, in the intervals current by Hariitt, in ‘'Whether condemn him. 

...II i,,.!. 1 ‘ i l , .}.. 0,vr ! c « ,ho enough to suggest a view he docs benevolent or selfish conduct. He between the splash ings of the Genius Is Conscious of its Powers?" n. v den Tnhiismi rViiM-lftn* w-.-, 

: h,< i / *? ihi »t not quite give of Hazlitt s origins- tolls us once and for all, "I never soda-water and the acid taste of and many other essays. The main |j w Arnold- these are tlwname- 

! s .' Iky In offering such a View one could make much of the subject of the port wine rising in the differ e neb has to do with tone. 1J1-V Mi-’ K In Irf iill 

r , ! » ! * ">■ finds oneself recurring to import- real relations in nature”. To this. mouth. It is no better than that. Whereas Hazlitt regarded genius as B j| future vicissitude* and 

*iu passigM «ot cited in [lie book. If „e i.nagined it 0S part of . Tll . rwlow , h „„e,ar. quickly .natuc. 1 product *.f colloquy and SW^Mhio”'' ««1 

Kelly went io Paris ui the turn 1 The name of the single aspect dialogue, Colei idge would mildly leaves Byron in search of better bdit, fo* Cm lyle everything asso- C his short list is too long. Jolmsoii- 

nf the cent wo and became under which the power of imagina- re Ply thar he has completely things, and includes some of Haz- clutet * with it has come to be thought Dry den’s criticism worthy 

there with Maugham Clive Hell ^ I tion and the power of conquest were extricated the notions of time arid Htt’s finest writing on the sublime governed by nietajjliois of silence of "accidental and secondary 

and Arnold llcinieii.' lie iwmied . finally understood by HnzJitt, is {pace i , n f 1,1 deduce the and the picturesque ” hi general a “ a darkness. The comparison praise 1 ': Its reputation is founded 

Mnuuhtiin mull u times. und was the sublime . More specifically It , *5 n ?? s “ nc ; an jJ t ' llls HazliWs criticism had an inline- recovers for us a fact simple enough on the " Essay of Dramatic Poesv ” 

turn the model for sonic nf hi* i is the sublime of Edmund Burke, enabled himself to solve the pro- diate and decisive effect on the to have been forgotten, that Hazlltt and a scattering of prefaces, many 

fhuiticicis, including ,/„■ the sublime of .terror, of astonish- “J, bfe consciousness . thinking of Keats. The descent of « ■ Jhe last-surviving representative of ,| iem f iai ikTv desultory. Our 

" The llairless Mexican" When • nient, of privation, aiul of. power. The best cure foi the belief that "negative capability” from Haz- of the bes that bound Romanticism sense of all his criticism agrees with 

Am affair ivith ,i dancer ended in : Hazlitt's progress os a critic may Hazlltt was deeply indebted to li U ’ s writings on Shakespeare has w the Enlightenment. our abuse q f the "Essay": it is 

1‘JOH he left I’m is fur I'.nnn.i ml,*,* • be seen as- a movement tliat begins Coleridge is to tead both autliois. no. tv been absorbed into the common Leaving aside his immense personal, and has areat force and 


oal poetry . . .. is what might be superiority Of the- unconscious to sane-lity by writing with die strength 
talked by any Bond-street loung- the conscious processes of a i'ace of genius ; a fault, Admittedly, winch 
er of them all, after a last or spirit— really owes to ideas made wc <lo not complain of in’ those who 
night's debauch, in the intervals current by Hazlitt, in “ Whether condemn him. 

between the splasliines of the Genius Is Conscious of its Powers?" n. vden Tnhiismi rViiM-lftn* m-.-, 
soda-water and the acTd taste of and many other essays. The main lh, Arnold - S a?e the names 
the port wine rising in the’ difference has to do with tone, lilac MrKinnoh^rhink* will survive 
mouth. It is no better than that. Whereas Hazlitt regarded genius as M f atui ^ violaeltticlesof and 
:ie review. however, quickly ?. natural pioduct of colloquy and critical fashion. Riir nei-liaix even 


■ in antagonism to the Burke of One consequence of Hazlitt's stock of knowledge about Ke»t$, achievement as a political journal- dexterity; the speaker, however, is 
< Reflections on the Revolution in philosophy is an extreme nominal- thanks to the labours of Robert jst, and as a chronicler of society not one person but several, 
i Frtince. Bild ends lit acceptance Ot ism U/e knnw nnt tliinvi: Itur mir GitrtliliaS and W. T. Bate: but mid mnimpi's. Iinw rfn ivn Miinmip "pi._ _ r , -l ... , 


Leaving aside 


our abuse qf the "Essay": it is 
immense personal, and has great force and 


major element in ilic sole, got 
under I run, linrmesc yirls, 

" jtinvlc g'l/s. Spanish yir/s and 
a linked black yir/ " Goge" 

are all now » tuning under the 
hummer. 


France, and 


acceptance of lsm> yve know not thiugs but our Gitrtiiiigs and W. J. Bate ; but and manners, bow do we estimate The tone nf CnWidoe’s ct-iilrUm 
liiiru into the ■. nh.vu« , n A r,t h» ht'< i.s_. , i -a *.«- l V e lo,|e OI wpiciicige s ctilicism, 


President ,if the linval .■li-inMny i' Napoleon, where 
from 1 0-1*1 ro I'PiS. he tie was the ■ ; as himself the great sublime he 
first art cnmnieniainr la hccome | drew: "Mr Pitt has been hailed by 
Itiitiniix as a te/cvi::wn performer, j - his flatterers as ‘the pilot that 

lie “ won the hearts ,md interest t weathered the storm’; but It was 

of millions neem diny m Christie's ! Mr Burke who, at this giddy, mad- 

side cutnloiiiic. hp Ins " plum ■ : dening period, stood at the prow of 

speakina and mierniiinm use of . the vessel oF the state, and with Ills 
e.vpfcm’i's glittering, pointed spear harpooned 

t ili v Leviathan nf the French Revo.lu- 
i- tion, which darted into its wild 

career, tinging its onward track 
with purple gore." Hazlitt’s studi- 
ously dismissive remarks about the 
Ew/uiry mean comparatively little, 
besides his continual reference to 
- the most celebrated passage in it, 

where Burke observes that the news 
nf an execution taking place nern'by 

—————— , will empty a theatre at any theatri- 

, . . . ' cal performance whatever. Hazlitt 

cxpiessive forte of potiiy “|*J- | iat i this among his thoughts when 

Passion in tins sc-iinc correspond! • l k f IaE0 

rho l]:./liir mlidied i ne Sttw Keai1 laB °' 


1 litt’s engagement witn uotn, in an from the meagre fare of a revised dramatic movement ot me odes, writing. It has always been possible generous and reciprocal relation 

arresting image in the Life of empiricism? Hazlitt finds his answer Keats’s, vision of utopia, for all of to confer great seriousness on one- with |,} s audiencer— a difficulty he 

[■ Nanoleon. where Burke is portrayed iu a sense of the limitation on its individual beauty, would have self, at very little expense, by call- made u« r<%l ur-rnn* tn noHro" hv 


! Mr Burke who, at this giddy, mad- moment to which all words strive every germ of spirit sucking the sap self the question, Mr Kinuaird never gave a moderately consistent 

' dening period, stood at the prow of powerfully to return ; and in writing “‘oni mould ethereal every human answers that Hazlitt is still felt as account of his procedures, in spite 

the vessel oF the state, and with Ills of this process, Hazlitt consciously might become great, and Humanity, an affront to the refinements of 0 f a lifetime of trying. If wc look 

i. glittering, pointed spear ftnrpooncd adopts the eighteenth-century Instead of being a wide heath of critical technique, because "lie f or the precision Arnold demanded, 

► die Leviathan of the French Revolu- tropes of the sublime : Furze ami Briars with here and reminds us time criticism . . . can we shall find it in T-lazliu’s dcfini- 


as examples of “ people with one 
idea ” and of extravagant indul- 
gence in paruilnx ; and Hum, u lilt to 
huniourlcssly. had made t-iiis the 
occasion for a lecture on (lie 
importance of not breaking ranks, 
Yoti are one of iliosc people 
| Hazlitt replies I that 1 like, dn 
what they will ; there are others 
that I du not like, do what they 
may, I have always spoken well 
of you to friend or foe, pis I 
have su id you were one of ihe 
pleasantest and cleveresr persons 
1 ever knew ; but that you teased 
any. one you had to deal with out 
of their lives, f am fond of a 
theory as you know; hur I will 
give up even that to a friend, if 
he shows tli ur he Ims any regard 
to dly personal feelings. You pro- 
voke me fi» think hard things of 
you, and then you wonder that I 
hitch., them into an Essay, -ns if 


different ral, and print in small type in a foot- two sides nf Hozliu's temperament. 


from others, and so far, are the bet- note, a letter to Hazlitt's publisher in which the power of poetry which 
ler for being worse." At tile summit John Taylor, concerning " the he luved and the power of tyranny 
of fashionable literature, writing shameful und most filthy scenes which he detested were for a long 
for the quarterly of quarterlies, which have lardy been acted before lime regarded as distinct : he culls 
Hnzlilt look a pure intellectual the curium at Covent Garden ”, For diem “the Buy' 1 und "the Prig”. 


and the wherefore. Causes march c/.des or Hu.m., Action and The m n,s owi age stood in miruo tury .novc 
before them, and consequences HoXt's ™ conmwt with Coleridge— die true passion, 

follow after 4mm. Tl,ay are link, SS^?^*^nl^S2dioJSS ?>*"».»* "'“de.-,. c.-lp,c,,m._ wl.h 1 1« w-Wiy. 


and , producing, by 
a certain modulation of 


to the “i'iisIu” llu /.lilt relished in . 
painting. Bui the values he looked 
for in tragedy and painting alike . 
are nowhere bettor described than ‘ 


That the sublime was his true sub- 
ject when he wrote of poetry is 
plain from one of his more curious 


human "*woc ’** **’ It'is^ wordstlmt * 1 f. WBS ***1® to reiti.iti his youthful || ve d has been one. He acknowledges this definition, Johnson and Hazlltt 
!SKJ\lV bu! ’lla° present p'.’/aT.' “ y .^ ^ntarltad ' dy foV ’ "Sjipi I " e risk ' lni lakM i~ it . stanJ alette. Alone, tl.ay are cough , 

moment, but the present object. v i ces j n ’ t0 virtues : " Envy, among 

They may not and they do not ot ] ier ingredients, has a mixture of bh. If you read, buy or sell books you V 

*tve the whole of any tram of the love B of justice jn it. We are ^ V need * k 

impressions which they suggest, more angry at undeserved than at » o- , i , „u o 1 ki EB 

but they alone answer In ony deserved good forum e.’’ W JHr S BfltlSn BOOK NeWS. H 


interest in his subjecis that sets hint tihis lencr, they say. no manuscript The boy, the prig, and imuisubjec- ia bis sketch or the ( 
apart froul his contemporaries. Ax can be found; and it has too many rivity, enenunter the reader Ingo, written wnli ,Ke«i 
fnr the gifted disciples, like Mncau- underscored words to he Hazlitt's ; throughout this book, with a dutiful ance fres " 10 ,1IS : 


in his sketch of the character#!;, misquotations. Asked to define 


lay, who borrowed so freely from nnd it incut inns John Clare, -who is regularity. To the common stricture 
his work, they inhabit a different mentioned nowhere else in Hazlitt's of the law of parsimony, that any 
world : it is impossible to iinngine writings. But to most readers the piece of new terminology is odious 
Huziitr . dining at Holland House, letter will sound characteristic, and until proven indispensable, It must 
He writes with his whole mind, lr is challenged here on insufficient be added that some words are just 
free of any trace of vanity. But soon grounds. Hazliu's .whole character wrong for some people, and prig is 
the duns are at the door,, he ills- was stamped in italics. Further, .wrong for l-Iazlitt. He was die 
patches twelve new , table-talk* In though he writes about Clare in no furthest thing from a prig that can 
the post, hands over to his creditors other place, Clare in his Auto- well be imagined, 
the fifty pounds he has received in biography does write about Hazlltt Mr Kinnaird's . first chapter, 
advance, and, with his moments of — ^avitling ir beyond dispute' that "Puritan Fathers. Unitarian Sons", 
peace thus dearly purchased, goes the two writers iner, and making brings to light another, flaw In the 
off to play, rackets, a game in which it unremarkable that- one should prig-boy opposition. To show why 
” ' Hazlitt’s 


I ago, written with Kcon’s perform i poetry, he alluded prominently, and degree to the truth of tilings, 
ance fresh in his mind : o» more than one occasion, to vVe nmy note in passing that 

.... .u Bacon’s coiurast between reason Hazlitt is remarkably in accord 


In another direction Ills influence 
is written in indelible characters 


We might nsk those who think dn - which “doth buckle and bow the Sith Wordsworth, who writes in through two generations of Vir- 
charucier of Utjm nm natural. „n„d unto the nature of things”, ^he pVcltide That ^o.i having heard tmuan htemure. We hear it In the 
they go in see it performed and noctrv which "doth raise and i,« h a#! i-rriccml flip Alii* foil i espouse to paintings of Ruskiu 


we are told he excelled at, volleys. have mentioned the other in 


esca>pe from liotnu would 


they go in see it performed- “ nnt | poetry which 

but from the interest it exciw, . erec t>' It. That is 
the sharper edge which H «« ally said. What 1 
on iheir curiosity and iinflp" ; said was, ' that pi 

lion? Why do we go to «* ? tiling divine in it, 

tragedies in general? Why »«'. the mind and hu 

always rend the itcenuuts ut •«; liniitv ”, Hazlitt's 
newapnpei s, of dreadful fires aw ’ physics, and his 

shucking murders, but for W- euce to the then 

same reason? Why do so m*J | pounded in his 
persons frequent execution* • disposed hint to 


and poetry which "doth raise and 
erect ” It. That is what Bacon actu- 
ally said. What Hazlitt thought he 
said w«s, 'rhot poetry ’* has some- 
thing divine in it, because it raises 
the mind and hurries it into sub* 


u* ^ h q d ^ Lm C , i PJ' T'VSn response to painting.s of Ruskiu 

i.?Hfll?«lv C sneiw 1 s.V V ™»#f a,,d Pater ‘ 8l,d more in 6,,e 

» tiliSw critical assumptions shared by 


the moment, " Halted without an 
effort to break through 


critical assumptions snared nv 
Pater and Wilde: the assimilation 
of the affective in criticism to the 


nd and hurries it into sub- We feel Hazlitts ow ‘ l Power expressive in an, with the sympa- 
. Hazlitt’s reading in nieta- typicaHy though by no means thetlc power of the artist finding 


nmn ( v . naziitt s reading in meta- 
physics, and his continuing adher- 
ence to the theory of action pro- 
pounded in his own first book, 
disposed hint to think that the 


exclusively, in his attack^ on his 
opponents, or on mistaken or 


an echo in the sympathetic impres- 
sion of the audience. Wilde's specu* 


indolent allies. One of tjie latter lations on 'the truth of masks have 


impn, mem into an r.ssay, as it nf Hudin't - n letter to the publisher they shared, have led him to a career in. art. 

Uni* made any difference. I pique hlsdiahnmSiniUXffJJ. L w» The louer . **¥’** way, is easily .Mr, Kinuaird must exhibit mi 
myself on doing whai I can for .i, e to* ? tbS* ,ost ,rack of - because the index has anxious relationship between father 

others; bur l cannot say that I T* “J; no entry under ’‘Clare’’. Even in «rul s<.n, ami i*ortray William Haz- 


was Byron, whom he called “a an obvious source in Hazlitt’s' 

tcTuirr or " why" «k. cliej iniaVina'tion 'took” iu 'deepMrsatis''- , spoiled child of nature and for- descriptions of rhe “ventriloquy" 

class e s almost umvt-vsaUy «{*:■. faction in ; displays of exprosBlvei « nf” h* dramatic poetry, ®nd .-a i less 

delight in. burliurous sports^;, power, whether they came from $ y tlie abusive nicknames of the obvious one in his characterization 

cruelly to iminiuls, but . , within or from witliout. And where ^i’ an {Li!',uif a illTm,? 1 half of man as a make-believe animal 

there is « nutiirul tuiiilDncy in lh the imoEinaiion led the rest of Hie journal llyron had helped he. Is never so truly himself as 

mind to ili SicSert. * mhidSd Snow Siielloy and Hunt, to launch-may when he is acting a part". Even 

dosirti to Iiuw ili fncidlies rbn«* : ^ 1 ?! t.. • 1 4 • have been due in some part to Robert Louis Stevenson was not so. 

to rha m must lugo is w i h : did in^ocM^r^m^hp Byron** hatred for its liveliest con- shocked by Liber Amoris as not to 

i?. iin-u li nMi-.nce oftlic kind: ? nip* Rn^ni c0 “ l * trlbutor of prose. , enlist tho aid of Hazlitt's Iago in 

flint X Si U1 nf iil*.u«u-d iitielhPC* 1 *^ Hazlitt could not endure vulgo- sketching the character : of the 

liifvltv co^ra^'if Hty- and Bvron, as he himself Master of Ballnntrae. 

iiidlfrorunci: lu iiuind isood or K version . of ; it, came from tfi? /tie* «ieSk "it ’ IVinf -H?zTkt dl M • j ? ut - bef . 0, ‘ e the ,8 ? 0s . hnd 

or raUtur with u J*rcfe«jn« fj ^ h .Jfoptng of. the- expressive and af fee- SJS* Gifford dowS twS notcbS !» h « I “ d lanpuagc of inten* 
loiter, because ir ftlb > e a [..-'live moments of art inrq a unified . £? Sll of eternity, ind yet Gifford tl0n . 5 ai i d inipressions, a reaction 
with ills luvourUe v! ■»van«iudl sympathy. Tho llsteriov Si. m friend of ^ BmSvA. one of Urn .¥ arii “ bad set in. The most 

wives Brea ace. t io bh b moved as the eoeeker was him- S f off cSSiStnce invoked in Jutcrcst ng ^igns of h are to be 

mid scope m In* uC, l [ 0,l8 . 9l f/ c( - !r f ,i rao ^ d - Prom his early reading "English Bords and Scotch Re* ■ ln Car * yle s tfcrrecierfitic*. 

observed, mu (fur 1 l,a .*■ g rf k' t S* rre< J f,sc of Human Natur?, viewers ’’ : indeed, Bvron thought of ' How. many a poor Hazlitt must 

flinao' who are for square* j & that completeot of alj metaphysicai himself as taking " The path which wander on God s . verdant aqrtli, 

human actions bv .he mW* % gw" Hazlitt wo tifi^Sve SgTifcSSSH trod beCo ’V BiS » J‘*e Utiblcst dn. burning 

Rocliefnucuulu, thm l,a '* ID q V t, 151^ Iwd. Humo’s. sane- Hazlitt in hlsjiolemics tvas the true de * er “5 passionately^ dig wells, 

or nourJy' us 'in different^ ■- *on ..u wee Hume, .after ail, who successor of Pope ; end this brings an-d draw , up only the dry qu.ck- 

owu fate ds in ibni^of otnen J'-.wote “the nietUpry, senses .and U5 ^ t i, e most extraordinary of his : g?nd ; believe diat he is. seeking 


have found .any. Suitable returns 
for. this, and hence perhaps "my 
outrageous ness of stomach ". ■ 

He 1 ; httaches a parcel of small 


rnii«iilr tho nnirx to 77 tf.h ,osr ,racK or * De CBUSe tne lOOeX tlDS *"*'»»* rpiougmiiqi u«wt^ii Id met 

Hon amt tlulf * fJli no entry under “Clare”. Even in and s*.n, ami portray. William Haz- 

ertorRe e^n^ondSnl^afiut thfe ' l ?P e * ' however, it adds some ' Hu. Sr as an liiliibiling voice of 

emei ge auiv • wonu^riDg ^.douc ine criijL*^ in nlr?m>A nf ifevtUr nnfi rntisciwirp ■ ai'a nifiHtir in fpr> 


And where 
rest of the 


hHitytt-.^I wrote a Wok in defence 
“ som e years ago, one hglf 

of wiich he lias since stolen with- 
put |ckhQiW|edghtp 0 i\Ci .without oi>iec*, 
menTkmlrtg my name, and yet he 
' come* to me to^.rdvlew this very . 
■tjvptkrqttd: I write to Jeffrey to nsk 
his consent, thinking myself,’ which 


fnr oqgina| shape. -Hadiit’s falhdr arts a Mt 

trsnsci iptiorii ^Lld, tor the Sflkc .of ft . . ... , B * '• ■ Dissenter * uitc] luridontiillv 

dubious consisteh<y .|hM.ch of Haz- ; John Khinaird.s William Tlitzhlt: w h 0 se sermons still read wei 
litt’S punctuation nankeen altfered ' Critic of Power is much tlie sound- wanted hik son t«i been me n mi 
to accord ivith mbdertf ^factice, book yot published on Hazlitt’s lh e clem thJr in 

while all hi? uses of the ’telegraphic intellectual career ; .as a general, {.* ■ 

t «*• hove been spelled out as Rutdejt ought io supplant Horschel hut g7ven !hese cOnditians H;i 
‘and’’. This last may ^ppm- atfWftlr thorough but grindiagly un- rel m rforuhi p ^ Uihii Fh ih w 

P® 1 ™: BO*;; Krm ?l L b ZT h I' . 0, lf sobJcc - extraordinmilv liianxintlV A. 

letters Hazlitt, employed bortt forih?* ,K > ns to. the book, and there areiiKinnaiiii wmio. i* u 


ier was 
And Mr 


bydkpf the conduct of another^ 
P b, WliWJ |ber ’ B^ntham, ^ his' neigh*' 
Wttfj’Tond. . landlord, Who ** philo- 
SophiciUy pjir an execution in my 
rouse, v v . nod wlico I rheorisfcd on ' 
*hiS th? Other, day as bad policy, 

■ W Mo.de se on the. part nf the 

your uppfiew and. that sot-’ 

■ .**'4 O" wa^ an . understood tbiiig 

"rffta -OXecuifou, ytru .khO.w i ’ By . 
Caod,'. ir Is enough: to drive one 
mod ft;-!*.. • . ; 

^matter oqils with H^zlitf con-. 
Ccdirtg.thal Hunt is' ptfrftajta nor- the 


,fwe cerwmiy entered ^ our under- mejpug aeoatc witli himseb him, Hazlitt wrote uftun of Ids 

stAudiug lake's onslaughts in 0 V er the claims i of two kinds' of, .fatihoi* always with a tecoeivition nf" 

thfr lnarglh'j -T and • they belong Power, thp, power of .iqtasln.atlbii^ t 

equally to Hazhtr's dash -and speed. a »d *be power of conquest. He ^rote ,\,-8rniUi. ■ He pniitteri him in a nor* 

The repunctuation proves to be a- a,,d of the diffi- trait Mr KiunJird justly discrihes cis 

good .deaK more disconcerting, and “p 1 ?* tliem apart,' in. «' "Rembrarnk-iike ”, as a venerable 

a twentieth-century leflex, thc omix- rjmol ' s discussion of Conolanus. figure. of the last generation sedate 


for nil. of eternity, and yet Gifford ' 
wqs a friend of Byron’s, one of tlie 

*rjsk"sa?"„H « u‘dSW .og^u. 


English Bards and Scotch Re 



' 11,0 jr;: .? t ire< ? t,ac Of Human NatttrQ. v i ew o lS ” : indeed, Bvron thought of ' ' H ° w man Y ■ _,PO° r mu , st 

i- xffuarlng , ^ that comp let eat of all metaohysicfti himself as taking "The path which winder on Gods . verdant aqrtli, 
•H rtt* woiifi.’h&i KSSund gBS tfo.lbJfoi'q'VBut *• _ Uhblost «... burnllf. 


own ra 
rhut he 

himself ' the dupe iin<j • « ** :®f our ' TdaS' U’ pooffy ' ^hei” a “journalistic ‘ alllance^witii bf**la os: .with • spectrriiostsj and 

his ruHiig pnwion-an ineojnjj r % lift to man .of a.“setpud . him was still in the offing, in the die and -make no sign I Carlyle 

■■ lovo of mlac1iier-r«h Jffiw k-25?k J '4 nimd so Construoted following tcrihs struggled with, and at - lost 

5B3lSfr mi5 r .i dSSV iS. • 

VaUjAi* “ ?!S. 

a fatal expuri ment on ihtf ?,:• Tlier#. "'“s «he first to say so), . t h e Turkish fleet,, and Falconer’s . essay; we are astonished to see -hdw 

Between craftsmen ; : : . 

«fnnH?np eX nIiri^ st libs' m eit t in lBOO^^' 1 h^ boen^ tha^fele^ m rr i y sg g sss‘. country, they conceived .in. fheir r& 

,^t:n?^ r isss'^s ^ ■ 

8ie -entire passage b “ i . f- v - <Co ’ 1 o^diEe ^he^HaSi -bd* ■ Martyn though made In W, uhd to, inhibit 

to think that, .its 4 l PP|Sy l j2a Shj.np.' 6 !;* P^V ^??7-J974..-. 1 . , * current ass^menVpf ibis volume, 

tend;* far beyond 1 lie fIl J f cnsnes Sortl 2Z4bp., Michael, Joseph; £7.95, •: v . But one.. need nor be a particular 


ihm of otlifd 


■sio.'ti of the fine! comma in a series 


m conmniMB. figure. of the ItWt- generation, sedate, 
fonjjter in Hazlitt’s mind was'’ justified, without a pur tide of 


s . sand ; believe that he is seeking 
j,' Truth, yet only wrestle ttmbug 
■ ' endless Sophisms,- doing desperate 
li battlB as . with spectre-nosts; and 


iuvu ui niii«L-iiit-«-T-.**** ij-. .1 .* ->■■>*< w viihlihww following .term* : —--on — .*•■*•■• -■*- — — ; 

craving after acUon of th® w L “ U *J“ be J* roueed to the utmost" . All , this i nribb}e . 0 rabble about ^quiesced to. the Tory, egrtoon of 
difficult ii mi dangerous 2 f-- S.. l w,n b y the second aq by, -the pil, ^d^Miltoif ?and ShSkd*' • Hff 111 * ** , 8 d, ,T a.nd deserted, in-. 


& ® “*5 P f ®PW®4<B«S.d , ngs > came to 'sec the two kinds of powef >n nie u* whan lie wertt to 

pblMtrlHwj.. DraVrlngi .^doal mid a» ii^vHobly: linked, He did iiot.iil , ? dn ‘l' . rilet Godwin and Thomas 
Picturesque^ v the, punctuation may recant, hid love qf art, or liis ddhw- '^¥’9^. a J. ,d contracted for his first j 

fc m ^ p “- : * 

, h. ahk-ta.- 


.^Npthijng looked more, 'xeridiis, to. 

• iTwlkc.thauan assignment from the 

* f fiiifiwrS?t fiuUjou'.' But. while the’ 
vuttoijB 4o’ Jeffrey, and! id’ his inces- 
.tfbr •MqCvey Napiqr,- arc surprisingly 


^mc pomp or atuvity of seif-ihipor* 
ptanceftnat deflnea the creature of 
a pcfridd ^ bin l.ih^ro. would have 


1 We mi 
prevents 
the -en tu 


Hazlitt, iri , u 


fcjtp.', I 


IvjM; P^.Bf VpfpftunMriy* • 


'SUih'^to think that. ttiY MrifcieK winy 
rfo Ldiiihurtfft ^i y.. |v tliqt,. 

. Jiiey. )|itake :jp npt- 


, four- lEnelaiiVl' r ^ ' 1 , 1 ^ ^' m it may be clever.; . codsWS'v?' ®P«Mme. :• ‘ 

* ' Mr' : ! ■ gfi , onv The For- Hazlltt makes « s ,* ^edfg ! fc/ H?rfih for hii ■ Wt‘ 


X 

CO 


06 

CD 


V : '.' ^ ^ oi- V; * ? ;*; !*»• ■;&.!?• 'V* • 


e.v Ts posthq^ioiisj? j negedtod; ^iovelist sWnnVs”lo^ 

ikes i a ' -'»**•« •'**! * yFfw-recognuod^* poet t echoic all, ly admirable but ultimately • .. '■ 

kespe»reV>«* bj ■|•■:^Qr.:Qnv Ulu V had V? «»*» , : makes i a, quietly stmsfyiue volume,; ; .dulling 1 - metrical ; regularity, to • -JB 

and Sconi8h 2^ A? ei * mai> W6all J 8 t> not least lord? display of «H«eeent- gp^aSate. this ^dlieracterlwlDftlly > ; MW 

ring Ufl' i'S 'jB# M^nosed' 55, rfi w i? - 6 ^ 9e, I, se V i ^ Ul , ch ' W^tsmanllke mutual . qrlcicMm .aqtl eane” exchange of letters, wJiicli Sfe, •. «. Hf 
me .ay :■ 5 ; ..cwrg*tment . exchanged' Aupert Hart T Dayis has edjted wkh ! .. •! 

Idemfi * U *J>°« ra.sl&ned •• tp a .lack , ffJBt. ■ tig customary tfat "and . skill. ' ; m m 
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Taking the Victorian 

By David Watkin 
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James Knowles : V id or i an Editor 
and Architect 
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University Press. IIfi.SH. 
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Tliotmis Huxley is supposed to 1 1 uve 
said of Sir James Knowles (1831- 
J&Q8) that as soon as he arrived in 
Heaven he would buttonhole Lhc 
Holy Ghost to write for the Nine- 
teenth Century, leaving lessur souls 
to lino up to sneak to the first two 
members of the Trinity. The son 
of a man who had started hi a 
career os a pi umber and glazier ni 
ftcig.ile, Knuwlns became u friend 
of Tennyson, Gladstone und Hux- 
ley, founded the most influential 
journal of late nineteenth-century 
England, und was ‘knighted by’ 
Ed wind VH in u moment of un- 
premeditated generosity whilst 
.staying us u guest at ■Suiulrliiglmni. 
lit 1890 hi the height nf Ids popu- 
larity ho arrived for n dinner party 
at the wrong house, where the 
hostess was so thrilled to find her 
own puny unex|*eciedly adorned by 
Kuch a lion, that she failed i<» iii- 
form him id Ills niistuke. Yet 
despite Ids success in a range of 
royul, intellectual und social circles, 
he was kept nut nf Who's Who and 
the Athenaeum, though he made 
the Reform Club ns early os 1865. 
The emphasis oil social informa- 
tion of this kind is part of tho 
lively interest of Priscilla Metcalf’s 
study of a man whose .success was 
ultimately due to his ability to get 
on with mher men. Her detailed 
and 'discursive account of u great 
Victorian success story is built 
on the scale of a Trollope novel, 
and has Trollope's painstaking eye 
for detail as well ns his generous, 
leisurely approach. It comes ns no 
surprise that a dynamically intelli- 
gent opportunist such ns Knowles 
should have been professionally 
engaged as an architect with Baron 
Grant, the shady financial specula- 
tor -whose downfall is rtfiedted or 
anticipated in th&t of ''Augustus 
Melmotte in Trollope’s masterly 
novel. The Way U> Live Now 
(1874-75). 

Although quick, persuasive and 
very clover — Tennyson said 
Knowles “had his brain In his 
hand*? — ho was not gifted with a 
creative imagination. He wag thus 
a brilliant editor’ but not an author ; 
hoc *Ves his architecture, though 
niota than able,, of the - highest 
quality. Not that Dr Metcalf pre- 
tends: that Knowles wns anything 
more, than he -was. , "Historians oi 
the. Cockerells,' thfe’ Scotts, ' the 
Sh«w$ dF Victorian architecture V 
■ shejvtites, "have .to take little note 
of Avbat the Kerrs, the . Emmetts, 
Oven the Gladstones said. But -the 
lessee', architects, and the greater 
editors, reflected the character of 
their time. It vraS because Ktiawles • 
wea~hothof these that be vs inter- 
estbig" . Dr . Metcalf’s distinction 
batyropn 'major and minor architects 
» Yfprthy of discussion, although 
trtPWn deciding whether a building 
reflects the spirit of the age it « 
jeoeisaty to decide .wbar thqt 
is?. (l foc. exarnpte, diii^'ng 
lutoYCtes’Jl time bs editor of the. 
NinUtfpnth Century from J 87 7-1908,' 
there ;wdre two opposed in^erpreta- 
4t0])k..;pf the mood of the age in 
terms of Gladstonian progress and 
of Xetinysonlah pessimism. ' Even 
'assuming one of- these approaches, 
to. frsya ^n^domhjant could onO 
identify buildings which, reflected.! 
onjjlitrf then? rnthey than the other? . 
•The question: Is relevant td Knowles 
because his ' intellt^wal . lormatibn' 
<ook pljupo -In .the l8S0s wljcrt'.a 
Wfmi. : .e'^|rrent l . , of ■ architectural 
thetimt - supposed that England's 
nw^.ComtitocciiU Supremacy was 
. -hpui^ tp bd ckptcssed in a new 
fmtftrthl stylo.' . Dr Metcalf . lias 
found borne notes JwrttteU. by the 
tu^itty.rhre^year-Q Id Knowles » on 
ft W a BrMdslaiM r hotcl b>lV 
Under £3 : Q.Q for a- week’s stay 

- ^ Albion IhVJul} 

it since national 
ideals ate' 

lilfitory tlf ofbciV-iwtio^- tt torrelw... 
tlon'. between, thrift* 1 cjtitfactera <5t atu' 
wajeh my Rcjripfcd ;,oC .fanti : ivtll 
meet^rUten 1 have ,btit to i know the' 
oba ritzier: of , piy ■p.iVl>' age $:fe 
dessly .appiy^hiy: sciehceTJ- v As V v ,. 
Mbtcalf - points - oul, these f views. 


• V 



active si. upon ,,f Tennyson, c, 

Mi-tcnll imu-i tin- lounding in rV. 
same year of iln> Snriety for 
Protect Inn of Ain-it-m Builctuigs *2' 
of the firosvonm- Gallery- 1 
“hopeful preem sors of the ‘Ian!! 

5S. H&*JSb“ 


ut eravj..^ and biography 
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Discursive demise 


By John Broadbent 
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Xhe Poetry of Abrnhnm Cowley. 


ue 

mind 
that Muiiliuw 
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l lie s wee - 1 ness and fig|»! ® 3JO i ’ T ' 

sw Arnold in the Nki[ » 




7 wo illustrations from the book 
reviewed <m this jmge. The street 
view (above) is of The Thatched 
House Club, St James's Street, 
Westminster, designed by 
Knowles in I860. The medallion 
( right), which depicts a tiuo- 
h muled Jan ns symbol, is a draw- 
inn hij E. J. Poynter for the title 
page of Nineteenth Century and 



jV.'. • -i' 


reinforce the title finally chosen. 


• .*.» * A » 


been Knowles’s motto in founding 
the Nineteen f/t Cent iii-p over 
twenty years later. 

Knowles was an architect before 
he was an editor, and to look at 
his buildings is to look first at his 
father’s. Ult fortunately, the sixteen 
small plates which illustrate this 


in London. Dr Metcalf, who calls . the Elizabeth un revival of chivalry 

.LJ - aL. It ri II I. Sa.4«. 14 !. 1. _ J A. _ .^IIa. A.L.’- 1 


this the "Grosvenor " style, inter 
prets it to' related to the ihid-Vic 
torian search for a '* reconcilio- 


lt is hard to reconcile this lyrical 
account with Ian Naim’s in The 
Building* of England (1965): 


iui ion 3i.aiv.ii iu& 4 * l cwuiiblUH* u/ urifiidiiu 

don between life’s great antitheses ” “ Choice of ardritcct' and style do 
by those “ who believed that a new not add much to one’s opinion of 
English style might emerge from tlie poet : the result is a fussy small 

Ih^aIa... MaaJIaa -IJ H llAlnl I...U ...A., U.|,.,AA,. ,La 


iicedccl’* r !,J,d Fn ^l Cowlev was the son of, a Lomluit 

11 7 . ‘ r j stationer — like Milton s father, port 

Jit nt-r r.isL-m;inun penultinun. of the service industry to the pro- 

chupli'i- Dr Me Liu If describes fessions and commerce. He went to 
re I i guilts, _ social mid political dfi Westminster and started writing hi 
lutes ivtiirli were hri lliantly jhe age of ten; bui Parliament 
ducted by die di-i unfinished ma. ejected him from his fellowship oE . 
burs ut lilt* nW Metaphysical Socien! ■ Trinity and he did not finish either 

in the pages nf die jVifietceniV'' of his epics, on David and on the 

Century in willing response \-,\ Civil War itself. Some were not 
Knowles’s masterly stimulus: ib. jure whose side lie was on. At 
Channel Tunnel (liuily opposed V Oxford, Charles I’S headquarters, he 
Knowles), die l.innUm slums, tb- ■ studied medicine, and under Charles 
Russo-Turkish War, biblical II he worked with the Royal Society, 
torical nccurncy < i lie celebrated dij' He died in 1667, the year Paradise 
bate between Glad-stone and HuiT Lost was published, and fifteen edi- 
lcy), Russian prisons (tin article If! - tions of his works were published 
die gengrnpher and unarchist Prina*'! in the next fifty years. Then Pope 
Kropotkin), tlie .Scldoswig-Holutiij ■■ Mked, 41 Who now reads Cowley?" 

D *:. K l able L “I • David Trotter reads him with 

S' 1 ?*! fr ” n J unpublished letters ko,[ J | wrPf articulate, decisive attention, 
subtly Knnwlcs eg^ed on Hint;' Ml( j app |i efi S ome current modes of 
ond Gladstone to prolong the tf. k „ a | vs 7i. The civil War (not so far 
bate and. in the process, givms A-; ^ydled with sophistic a tida because 
each of litem the impression Unit - w,, cdUed on Ty in 1973) is based 

wos on their side. • «i die concept of boundaries. Tlie 

Taking a ticket cuch mornhiij. boundaries thicken .through the - 
. the corridors of power from-u^v poem until "the nvo parties inhabit 
lvam Common bud begun »' ;. contradictory realities". Yet as Trot-, 
seem incongruous ' by IK , ipr says, Cowley’s codes no longer 
in which yeHr Knowles Is' ’ foaonate ", Alex Comfort bied to . 
the Clapham omnibus behind Mi.:'" deal with this, problem in Darwin ■ 
for ever mul ucquired the lease C-V bid the Naked Lady but, being 

8 ueen Anne’s Lodge, a com audits \ ; 'biological, that book does not fea- 
oorelnn mansiim in a large garde jure much in literary bibUograpWes. 
running down to Birdcage Will . . ' “hat seems to us Cowley's weak- 
was’ already rat her ovcrsitadmrit.,' Rtw makes Trotter’s attention seem 
the south by the first of the -holds: ^xuavagant: 
blocks of Queen Anne's .Msusr.- . 
erected In the mid- 1870$. In 0. :( ' 
proposals were made to extend ih.- 
matisiqns ,cvou closer to . JCnoifWI.j 
home. In one of the few bilttaJK-/ 
was ever to lose, he fought for pi;' 
years the same firm of devewfl- 
which was rc&ponsiblo In the %i-. 
for tho .even more nlRnunw.1- 
building which now uccupici a'; 


_ tv In iiugiiL oiucagc uuui uic |iuci , lhc reauiL id u Luaoy subiu 

small plates wjiiclt illustrate this judicious blending of old styles”, hotel half-way between tho French 
expensive book are a woefully in- The Grosvenor Hotel could equally and English C1G style ”, From the 
adequate guide to the work of the easily be explained as a monumen- Victorian photograph of a man- 
two men. The Knowleses hnd been tal example of the palazto style in sarded villa, reproduced by Dr 
master craftsmen In Rcigate from a French Second Empire idiom en- Metcalf, Naim’s account would 
the seventeenth century, but J. T. livened with fresh, crisp, nature lit- seem theilioru realistic of the two, 
Knowles senior (1806-84), gradually tic carving inspired by a reading of hut It . is going to be difficult for 
abandoning the family traditions of R us kin. The Grosvenor style recurs anyone to adjudicate since, as Dr 
plumbing and glazing for the prac- in buildings of the 1860s which are. Metcalf- twice wains us, tho present' 
rice of architecture, had established the unqided work of Knowles junior,, owners of . A Id worth “do not 
bis family in a house bverlooking such as rite -Thatched House, Club- receive”. 

S?P-? a ”a C :°‘ n ri. b , y i ie 1840 ; J he ‘n SUames’s Street (recently einei- Dr Metcdlf also’ makes a connec- 
soclal and intellectual life of Clap- ged -from scrubbing as a temple tion between tbrije events of 1868: 

. m TT IDOra L cohere > lt and sumulat- for rite Freemasons) and, , less the creation of Aid worth, the found- 
U ?Y— W3S , 10 P * tajoongitwua t» its . setting, the ; ing of the Metaphysical Society, and 
SaEA,E“ i? f on s cultural Cedant Estate -at North Side, dlap* the writing of fennyson’s The Holy 
EH" & I S l0 . wl ? a ham Ckwmum. Like stranded igua ; Grail . The- group of divines, 

fhitR iiSl ^ «. R n S? ta £ odons ’ ^ seven-storeyed thinkers and doubters known as the 

, KL£. , W JSi 8 a, « p * atron tP USfi8 the ends of Cedar Metaphysical. Society, was founded 

sh -arff." as BSttar araojet • sswslks-s, »js 

tSnSS* to STtJS ‘ 10 , diac . u « what, they 


If The Mistress appears morbid,-'* 
U is because the ceaseless repro- 
duction iu « damaged state of that 
lyric mbject must automatically ■ 
*>?, n cobnuaut on tbe increasing - 
difficulty of SuiUiniiig a locution- 
ary iriifb: The demise ft meditates - 
io extensively Is obscurely felt to’ 
be that of. •; Whole manner of • 

_ apeaking. • .- 

site. Sir Basil Spunce’s, Home #■"* diesis (s fhat the* 1656 edition 
with Us niousU-mts canted tW® ... Of Cowley's Poems is " tho. place 
It was at Queen Anne’s t «*>’. J? e hf cl “? SFicticd finds 
with tho supports of Its wet*- ^ns to ‘““another be- 

wall so far undermined • £. #cl | c «s arc tS”*- 

excavations for Queen Anne's » . SJ and fid&ri? : 

sions that the - ladles 'In. Knoig; • e^ric.i adeTt!nr r»K^3l-' 

• family trembled whenever the ^ t jJ *252. Twt- 
blew, that he lived 
Nineteenth Century 

surrounded by a noted i*»— me test or real knowledge Tlnfn*. 
lection but surprfilngly ^g;.:>nately,the Jiitk wi«t HobUs frJes 
His dinner parties Mr M.. Othe^ Velevunt links, m‘ 

* v ' and 

the 
which 



.rfes of the day were 'as •.*& D.vS.SH 

as they wore .popular, 'W.r.fittr, are not handlod; end 
cortain dinners built Hround.w^. . .pnai section,, on .science' (wL 

etAtiA'a I lislt W(t.r ? : • Dllf-hl haufr hqIhaJ (..a. Jll. 


. .I, • nuie l • . « u touj-ou .iu unvuw tney 

Si? . . until most of them dropped off believed, wera of quita romarlcahlo 
teH 8- WorW War. distinction: Bagehot. Froude, Glad. 

g?Jpis 'of ttiis mflEal om ani hc ^ a nd ft?? * , New f leader > stone. Manning, Huxley, Dean Stan- 

1875 °*t Dwrinlsm in Architec- ley, Jamas Martloeou, Tennyson, 

demolished iS/? lM2®mdke ifi SSL Grosvenor.; W,G. Ward, F, D. Mnuric^Ruskin, 

like the British Museum piled on 
top of ..the Alien Museum viewed 
<towi the wrong end of a telescope. 

-Jn T84$ t|ie elder Knowles^ prac- 
tice' had flourished, sufficiently for 
him. to build on: a, two-acre s(te rite 
handsomest private; house in Clap 
ham. a vahnza in the RniTu unilp 


' ... * .jj7i. — . """ yiweuui;.. y »» u, luiiuutu, iluskih, 

style, with to adaptation and reten- . Fitzj nines Stephen, Leslie Etcphon, 
non j of a .variety of modes, Arthur .Balfour and many. mote, 

was mougnt to have borrowed hew They met, appropriately enough, in, 
-P*j . I f le ^ n 8 ftrom Ute! Kno'wies’s Grosvenor. . Hotel,. Vlc» 
ogs of Danvin. /*«»*.. — — «— 



an early 1 meeting 
Lord 
_ there 
we had i 
Knowles's 
marshalling 
led 
Con- 

:,cbote 

' StiH 
the 
involved 
w promoter 
Gottheiraer . In 
Vidtor 



jui*b ivi me miiui H'-yv j i 

sloualjy this sol omit, cuhuwflJfijS complete: 

wo ul d .bo brnkon InLobyK^^-.'^o llifl book seriously aims at but 
bachelor brother Goorge. f . does not readt rite coal Rovmn,mi 
ful eccentric who, before 1 1 , 8 "fS5‘.,. Williams points to* irt Politics and 
m ofter-dimicr suur, would Letter* (\im- routes and 

hlfl tooth mid place J 1 ** 11 ! One might ask how a nlnv Hka 

• catalysts 
tual 

her 

reasoi) for Knowles 
cess as a London ■ 

with his associative . „ 

early naturaliza tion. s iLoneo f . 0 f vvebscer < 

grew with Victoria n LoMd°"jj^U; . starting-point. 

3^i^3si#Ssi: 

^drijer- favours some, 
... < "iu ^Be! er . t r n S ^i fct J a 1 d 1 S^ u dturali8t analy- 

i • ' _*■'• j.-1-itild. .Cojmidl'** is . a Jove poem' 


national life 1 


Mrs Jahaef: 
widow, of the 


de 

Mst 


asrirSt -adaJ^^arj. asstasMi % 

•od J6 »n«tiw. IS?, 1 ;? : Jntiiffi?pTv^Mi^ r S5Slr ft • 

to the National T'V.. , v ,nf| Polltioai language — counsel 

■ i 

. tiC if J , W.! CJb^diODCfi'wtl'e r^fanU- 


Unhappy nmsi, like tortured men. 
Their joiiii.s now sei, io he new 
racked again ; 

To mouutaius they far shelter 
pr,iy. 

The miiimtJiit'. shake, and run 
uhiMit no less confused than 
they. 

That was puhlM.Vd Tour years before 
the Rest oral ion but frmii where else 
do the succession of official tortures 
come, and rite collapsing rhythm nf 
the litsi line, but anticipation of it - 

It would be boring to demonstrate 
nil tlie ways in which Cowley's 
“Weeping" is inferior to Donne's 
and Marvell's poems on this favour- 
ite seven teeitrtf-ceiuui'.Y topic. (Is the 
Magdalen an imttgc of populations 
remorseful for tlie new philosophy, 
or their rebellion bit ess against popes 
and monurdis?) The important thing 
is chat Cowley's syntax and rhythm 
try to carry traditional complex 
conceits but are utterly broken : 
“Ne'er yet did I behold so glorious 
weather . . . But what, alas, all, what 
does it avail ? ” That Cowley should 
have come to be preferred to his 
tense predecessors must mean that 
his flaccid muddle suited readers 
during the Restoration. They hod 
much to contend with : three revo- 
lutions, civil war, regicide, fire and 
plague in less than fifty years. Con- 
sider how shocking have been some 
recent disturbances of wlfat . we 
thought was the settled order of 
things — jury vetting, secondary 
■trikes, deaths in custody* Cowlev's 
flabby acceptance of -disorder, his 
echoing of it, represents one wide- 
spread natural response. 

There were others, and it is we. 
who have kept them out of literary 
history. One, was the religious 
enthusiasm ’ of . More, Traherne, 
Waolcy, _ Taylor, Norris — hardly 
known to' undergraduates, who have 
all. heard of Cowley. Another'. 'was 
fantasjr, such as .Cowley' evokes in. 
his. “Ecstasy * and Anne Killigrew 
achieves with “ Sea-mondt ers there 
abide /The. doming- of the tide". . 
Thomas . . Heyri.ck’s M Submarine 
Voyage ", is a more composed yet 
more fantastic Pindaric ode than 
any of Cowley’s : 

Neptune sat in his chariot high 

Drawn by six hippopotami ; 
Streamers of rite English arsnS in 
• •> the wanton ajr did fly . .*. 
Too frivolous about royaj .state for 
this difficult, time ? Later, writing, 
atari! turtle* laying - their eggs op 
rite Sargasso Sea, Hoyrick becomes 

K erhaps too foreboding of . tlie 
eart’g confusion and; pain in .this 
centw-v: vriton riie sands of authority, 
and tne smile of power, untrust- 
worthy a« ever, were abnormally, 
deceptive : . b t . . 

.And upon barren desolate isles' 
Tltoy stupidly unto die core . 

.Of hatching -sands , their: sitclly • • 
.brood comtuond, 
Or- to., .tho - sun’s .auspicious - 
, ■ smiles . . . 

Another response whs a deepening 
individuollstlc sentiment: some- 

times boudoir-soft, but there are 
cases where poets can be heard 
trying in this privacy to wrest a - 
new poetry, ‘ simpler and more 
ordinary than before, out of a. 
language that seems to have gone 
neutral for ‘ fear of saying the 
wrong thing. Here is Jane Barker, 

S ubllshed iipthe year James II was* 
epbsedi -“Coming * rom “ in a 
dark' night*: •" 

... O ’tjtf'not dark etiotlgh— I wish 
*.* . -. it were! 

Some; .rays aid still on my eyes' 

. atmosphere 

WHidh giVd sufficient light,-I find, 
<.St]H ;tb-;dpi)tiniio -me etai'k .blind;-. 

Fdr- tp:.eyelt' the tf s, r doffed 1 ^Itii too 
1 r **■;• radiant light,- 

Darkness proves best restorative of 
: • • *• sight. • . 

With “ atmosphere " she writes into 
the futul-ej-. 

-. We Viu^thei* ' ’efforts' .like * 
David 'Trotters t;o , read 'seventaenth- ; 
century-: poetry in terms of grept* 
Ideas.-, .and .iipages ,of the .period; 
with; i apt . adfoct ad v.e .opeupes? to 
ucture may 
uuspedking 



i. A. Richards as a iioufig man, 

Jn memory of 
J. A; Richards 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, and 
the Fhculty of English are jointly 
commehiorating I. A. Richaj'ds on 
Saturday, February 2. A memorial 
meeting will be held in the Senate 
House at 3.30 pm ; it will take tbs 
form of music renditigs and recol- 
lections. Among those taking part 
are Walter Hamilton, Theodore Red- 
parit. E. E. Dnncan-Jbnes, William 
Empsdn, 1 Ernst Gombrich, Lionel 
Kuigh-ts, Al 'Alvarez and Janet 
Adam Smith ; the readings will 
include passages from Plato, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley. 
Hopkins and from Richards's own 

e oems. The meeting will be folio wed 
y tea in the University Combina- 
tion Room,- to -which all attending 
are welcome, and at 5 pm Frank 
Kermode; Edward Vllth Professor 
of English Literature, will give a, 
memorial address in . the Senate 
House. • 


And So To Bed 

You have your perfect rime , 

Mu never more welcoming bed. 

So comfortingly spread 
Upon its high bedstead. 

My candlestick, 

Jts quavering beams 
A-gtiinmer, 

Though, granted, dimmer 
than an electric ghirt*. 

Goes out as quick. 

Without a dick , 

And heiter may toe dare 
Prepare 

For even Hamlet’s dreams . 

It seems 

None now who know 
A whit of what 
Our lives, our world — 

Whitherward whirled 
In any wise 
Are not, . 

Can longer think, 

Through but an eyelid's blink , 

Of Hells or ( Good Heavens J) No I 
Ow billions , 

Soon, maybe , trillions, 

Hava over-populated that old shout. 

How queer 

That women and men were 
Till lately unaware 
What mere parochialism was 
Beneath, say, Dante* s fuss 
■ Caricaturing: us ! 

Sinking again 

■ Into this bed, so gkowil 
Jllimitably, . 

Thinking of how such me* 

■ Wistlessly our 
’ Ills have seen 

As piling up to death ; 

As though the final word 
• Riming so well with breatj jy. 
Were somehow not to be heard,- 
- Feared as it neared, 

Holding our surest hope 
Folding our thoughts, . . 

Our oughts. 

Within their sheep -pert, Sleep,. 


I. A. Richards 

August, 1978 
Wentworth House 



By J.P.T. Bury 


JASPER RIPLEY : 

Napoleon III and. Ebgcnle' 
768pp. Constable. £12.50. 

0 09 461380 X ; * 


it was tiny compared with rite 
Tui lories and must indeed have 
boon congested if, as Jasper Ridley 
says, it bad sixty-two inmates. . It 
was there Napoleon died in 1873, 
having, as The Times recorded, 
been " received on these -shores 
with - rite sympathy due - to misfor- 
tune and EoHowed everywhere' with 
the respect due to a dignified. beats 
ing and affectionate nature ”. 

The Empress’s acquaintance with 
England and English people bbfore 


her long exile was more perfunc- 
tory. She did Indeed have an Eng- 
lish governess and b proposal qf 
marriage from ..a Huddleston of 
Sawston Hall, but, apart from an 


Four' months ago. an excellent 
article in Le' Monde, had for sub- 
headings: ’* Napoleon III is In 

fashion. An 'intriguing dreamer? A. 

visionary head of state? Recent ---> r«rr; - 

works show that, ih any case he unhappy, term at. school at Clifton 
was a modern man.” • , • • . .. -when she was eleven and a Loudon 

. , ...... season . in . 1851, she dJd.npt cross 

In England 'Robert Sehcdurct the ' Channel until the state visit 
Napoleon Ilf: Tm Modern' Em- „f 1355." Thdtr she, - bs will is 

Napoleon, made a conquest and on 

.i. _ >t.! . j a. : irr_. 


"jyi a ;Hafut,JauY,c- .v 

whdt: metaphor, and structure may 
actually Itaeari abotrt. the 




a" matter of . d/jurie,. be.. rpbd' along: 


Ahn :,' CpUIujiTto articulate , ' out 'of 
tbe'.mah't&tredin: V 

The wiutet- of my infancy .being- 
i;'- ; # i': . . ' ^ver-past^ 

I then supposed suddenly the spring 
- V -^'-.-y • . would haste, 

Wbiph, -ttsBrii everything 'to. cheer* ;.- : 
Witpy Irtyitatipn tq recreation ' >•; . 
iTbls HtluSe ot.^dar . . **•'«./• « 

' ’ V ' ■■■ ' * . ' 


per or appeared forty-six yem’S ago 
and lie has scarcely ever .been out 
of fashion. Of all the dethroned 
monorchs who. in -Ihe last century 
.found refuge here none, ;hed. more; 
drqmatlc 'ilves or : formed 'wo^et: 

' attachments to this country than 
Napoleon III and his beautiful 
Spanish wife. Before his election 
os President of -the- Second Republic 
in* ,1848 he was three, times tins side 
of : the Channel and at one time or- 
ariotliec -travelled >nearly the - length . 
.'of the Island from' Scotland, where: 
he >' took part- < In- rite EgHntoiv| 
tournament,' to Dorchester where! 

. ho bought barley, i sugar foi* my 
ten-year-old funtre godmotiier, - Con- 
. stance Darner. He cut--a figure in 
. society.- flirted 'with English , beau- ( 
•ties 1 and made a riristi-ess 'of one, 

, Miss Hatyard, -who helped- to . finance-.. 
■ him; in' 1851. But he. also, visited 

- the - industrial * Midlands:'- and in 
April 1848 did- dirty-: as- a -special'' 

• constable. The modern •' man : Uqj 
lievdd in- order as well Hs pi bgress.; 
Twenty-two years . later, a;- fallen,.' 

- emperor captive In' - Germany, he 
wrote to Eugenie: M When* >1 -am. 



the tltird day Queen Victoria’s 
Journal ‘referred bo,- '‘the ,deil’ 
sweet i impress 'Xhd , friendaliif? 
thus,:, begun contuiucd until . . the 
Quedh's death In jL 901.-. Meanwhile 
Euednie had moved to Fa in borough 
Hill whidi became her principal 
residence until .her own death in 
.1920.' It . is ' tit tHe abbey ' she ' builP 
near by that she libs buried beside 
the 'lEtpberor arid their, only child, 
the - Prince' Imperial. Other re- 
. minders of " tha tragic t,rid art 
visible in' many, parts of the-epuntry 
' .front \t)e pictures And Costumes ip 
. the' Bowes Museum . at Barnard 
Castle aiidstplned glass At Buck dart 
i Palace ”tp : the Prince ImporfaFs 
^ monument; in' .Sfc. 'George^ Chape! 
Windspr. ' V-- ; jV:--i * ' •*' 

.'These ate lives Which never fail' 
to tenipt- 'biographers or .fascinate 
Ehglish r.ebdcfs .add' it was a tluppy 
idea of- Mr' Ridley's to Unite'' them 
. in' a. single volume -in which Anglo- 
French 1 relations ' loom large,. The 
Stale aiid scholarly : quality of , his 
trauffnem -are', such that his lively 
-and well-written book will, interest 
-the profession] Ilia torian as W4IJ 
as'- this general reader,, it is not ' as 

-.I..' a 


Motvip, Sduterb’s- Roufor .Maura 1 11 ’s 
Barochc, .Noel JBlayau’S Billaulf or 1 
Lynn Case's Tho wen el in. thei' bibli- 
ography— ryet students of the Eiiiplre - 
sltould take, account of tiuf Central 
chapters!, for Bidley' has made good 
use of the . invaluable, thq'ugh not 
always .unimpeachable, reports ' of,.' 
The T,imes’s Paris correapoodenla a'd 
well >a of dt] published material iu 
various archives, and his pwh un* 
obstrusive coounents ore . often 
illuminating.. ■ 

Treatment of the Empire has pre- ■« 
setited the author with nis most dif* - 
ficult problem. Wisely, he . has 
chosen to be eclectic, ' examining 
certain events such as the Mexican 
adventure in some depth in' order, 
to show rite significance of tlie Im- 
perial couple’s reactions, barely re- 
counting others'; and ignoring yet 
others such '<** ctonbmtc and- mili- 
tary reformS: 1 - 'Inevitably, however, 
this method, being arbitrary, invites 
occasiohaV criticism. For Instance, In 
a fchdpter entitled-' “ Sadoiya, Que re- 
tard and the Exhibition ” it is 
strtnge tb onilt ' Napoleon * and* 
Giigdiiie’s reactions to Sadowa Itself. 

I regret, too, that Ridley, has not 
resolved one dimple but curiously 
elusive question. Evidently; the Em* 
perOr .neglected his official duties, 
when oijer- immersed in writing htS * 
Hist dire' dd ■ Jules Ctixar, 'which 
Ridley ' 09IIS "n niagnif!t;ent biO- 
grapliy ‘ V ,v.but was , he ripnnally 4 
conadqntfous . ruter with' a regular 
worWhs" t'butlne ? " How frdqueitf 
wAke those cabin etntet- tin as ** at 
which - he ' regularly pi'esidcu-”. anq 
insisted tllaf EugAnie should' (36 pre- 
sent? . Occasionally Ridley.:., who 
interweave^' his' tilvo' lives .witp 'skilly, 
misses . V * ..chaitfte-^oi; Instance 
Eugfiirie . tlie jFouii^t'ist might have 
been niqtchqd With ; Louis. Napoleou 
the Saint-Slptohian — add it is a p Lty 
that in n book wllich places^ such 
emphasis on, Lhe relations, of'.Queen 
and Emptess there was ho room to 
reproduce.- .. Victoria'*' delrghtidl 
sketch of. EugAnle . at . Osborpp. But 
tha missas -are few, as: are* the : slips, 
sifclti'fhi!.v,cRltoiB'j .. Artnehbdrg . a 


"da^te "ail'd r^Blsplprtk =;'?* Gbuqccl- 
- liS if pi-ussjft^iv .sdtib-sf loti^ book 
-.. ipde^d- .ap L 

'I. - , - 4 ' r r 
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Overblown apparatus 


By Andrew lYfcttiou 


I'UPi-xui'K shuttij: : 

The Mirruv of llic Giant 
IhSpp- Marion Ituyai*. 11.95 

0 7145 2679 7 

Oil the Lack of Penelope -Shuttle's 
new novel looms ilie feme Abbas 
Gimit. Ttliypliul lie 7 Ycili, very— and 


a different kind of novel half-way It I*, here that vhe Giant comes In. 
thru ugh. Where she sinns by con- He is, m his. own word*. *M 
l CM r rating her imagination on guardian of ghosts ail d. wnn e inis 
images and metaphors, slie con- 
cludes by rixing her mind on llio 
ideas they .soiigln id ennci or illus- 
trate. The end product, as a result, 
is seriously flawed. 


Rats and rubies 

mr descendant, all or three ceniuri 
.i servant uiil k.umn .. “ ri ". 
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The bow-legged prince of single-think 


By Richard Usborne 


In u sense, however, this weak- 
ness is a kind of strength : it high- 
lights the central concern with idem 
tity. As Shuttle moves from, the sur 


does nor emit le him to impose his . y i— ** . r 

will on those around hint, he can cmuN ravuN : 

guide his suppliants into a better .. 

knowledge of their own needs and The Roses of Picnrdie 

natures. His fertile stability is a 350p|>. Blond and Bi iggs. tb.JS. 

mirror (hence the title) in which 85634 067 7. 

they may look for the means to . — ■ 7 . ; ' ~ ■ ' ■■■■ 

L!l ll.:.. I.l.o!,. m.Ml 


bring his finalities into then 
lives end— In 


own 

the case of Vellet — 
deaths'! As long as they ignore it, 
Vellet is “ handcuffed to her 


realistic to tha straightforward, re* 

uiuiiu --v — defining her Hints, Tier characters haunting " by her mtseiy, Theron is 

the book it domino led by his inas- struggle to establish distinct person* provoked by giitlt into feeling the 
sivcly evident symbolic apparatus; alkies by escaping from the past ahenness of buns elf , and Beth 
Casual spectators look on him as a into the present, and front subject- damns her marriage as undo* 


Casual spectator- _ 

representative of staggering sexual 
potenev, and those more familiar 


tion into willing commit ment. Vellet 
(the book's silly names are on aspect 


Deal . . . Corfu . . . Venice .. . . 
Cannes . . . Athens . . . Rome . . • 
Monte Curio • . • Dieppe 
1976 to 1979 

So runs the subscription on the last 
page of diis jumbo, far- ranging 


a servant girl known to *<• ia I • 

given the Roses by herfeky Geoffrey Hoskmg 

artist, wltir had them nff l I'.y* 

conn i ess) start off from CamWfe - ,,, T 

in i heir Rolls, staying at iWkADtMlR VOINOVfCH : 

hotels, fitting (he best niiL a n.,utent nu prexlol : novye 

SLr'cJSfc Lli; BsBK— H* Ch0 ’" 

hrU.-YMCA Press. £6.50 

"Ah, lirir Ambler. Goodl’ 1 fln Plain Russian: stories 
gel quickly intu bluckish iliarirfrin slated by Kicliurd Lom ie 
you think "Ah, Ira Levin. Goii.c,,,, New York: Farrar, Sin 
Ihey follow clues through cjirf ?5iroMX. $11.95 

scripts, graveyard inscripiioiitCr - 

pui filings. Inn icltes, giiideWT? 
flukes, hriber- «■»*• 


QUS 


fully as Voincivich- Take rhe scene 
on the day of the German invasion 
in die first volume of The Life uml 
Extraordinary Adventures of Pri- 
vate Ivati Chonkin. The villagers 
rush to the main square to find out 
wltat is happening and to express 
their shock and horror. The party 
organizer is on the telephone to hi.* 
superiors, looking for instructions. 
When at last he guts through, lie is 
delighted to be told thut he is to 
gather a “ spontaneous meeting ” of 
the a villagers. “That’s fine", he 
replies smugly. “The people have 
already gathered spontaneously.” 
But instead of satisfaction, there is 
only a sinister silence at the other 
id of the line. Then comes the 


IIULCII\. i V l «■!« ,r \ 7 ■ — ■ ; - — — 1 . 

yA%$\ his appeuraiico and meaning of its overblown beginning) is ine 
rely on him for comfort in almost main reason for (heir tlicfi 


rely - 

any kind of deprivation. But what Is 

S ood for diameters floes not always 
unefir the narrative in which they 
live, or their creator's prose stylej 
tumescence of genitals often pro- 
duces Inflation of language. As if 
this were not enough, The Mirror of 


iculiies. 

She is the spuctr.il first wife of 
The roil— who is nniv married to 
flcthand living, us before, in the 
shadow of the Giant— and her haunt* 
ings arc usually interpreted ns the 
punishment ' 1 - ’ ’ - 

drown. But 


slrable”. But when the 
to seek the Giant's adv 
saving those around her 

herS€ * f ’ caster "coileRe, 'CanibridBe, nnd n Rough going, and rough in Sfahuly surprised' ip hear that the for? Tr he asks, flabbergasted. " Fur 

In doing so she also redeems the brothel in Meradcion, Crete. Tha Ruveu is rough indeed. next volume of his adventures js sowing anarchy, that’s what for — 

book. A. certain amount of absurdity contestants meet in Arles for tha _ In curly eighiccmli-century (enriiled Preteiuler to the throne, yyi,o ev e r heard of people just 


simpler world in which the stupid 
peasant lad, Ivan the Fool, could 
win the princess's Hand because of 
liis cheerful, open-hearted honesty 
and his ntagicul capacity to com- 
municate with plants and animals. 
Of course, nowadays something 
more tliun this is needed to enable 
him to aspire to the throne in a 
socialist, republic. 

But then he lius a priceless asset 
rtu his side: the inexhaustible imag- 
ination of the NKVD and the Soviet 
propaganda machine. In this second 
volume of his adventures Chonkin 
does in fact more or less nothing: 
he is a helpless prisoner, being 
shunted from one Investigator to 
another. But those investigators. 


affected by this mood, and almost 
summons up the couruge not to 
“ unmask " Chonkin, but instead to 
unmask the charges against him. lit 
the end fear and hnbit win out and, 
as we have seen, he raises the 
charges to new heights of improb- 
ability, earning in the process a 
personal note of commendation 
from Beria himself. However, tho 
last word remain!; with Evpraksein's 
conscience : plunged into a suicidal 
crisis, he leaves a final letter in 
which intending to dissociate him- 
self from his speech, he inadver- 
tently replaces the word “ speech ” 
with “ life ”. 

lit fact, then, in the short run. 


method lias something in common 
wkh the process by which the 
totalitarian state traps men In their 
own fantasies. Not for no thing did 
Voinovich once write (in his story 
"Two Comrades ”, nor yet published 
in English) “ Resu-iction of free- 
dom of the personality is u gruve 
affliction, even if it is the result of 
someone's infinite love 
In bis autobiographical sketches 
of life in the air force Voinovich 
presents military routine as yet 
another system of Lightly organised 
fantasy imposed on a cussed reality 
which keeps resisting it. The dis- 
ciplinary code, which everyone has 
to take very seriously, even when 
they do not observe it, constantly 
reveals itself os i'll -adapted to 


ragged, unpolished humanity. Some 
of Voinovich ’s most unforgettable 

biio oi me tine, men comes me anutner. But those investigators, " ,c ‘V SSSS* 1 ’ 1 

peremptory order from Ins superior irue to their NKVl) routine, build the promptings of conscience and natural geiitlcre 
to report to headquarters und great edifices of fuutasy on tiny reality stirred by Chonkin and biMks thiough th 
surrender his party card. “ Wltat scraps of evidence— for example. Nyura bring nothing but trouble to Such ts Majoi D 


is involved in making' the Giant 
speak, but Beth's response to his 


final clue, which takes them to 
deserted coastguard hut on the 


the Giant increases the consequent, of her personality had been pie-, self” by return 
danger of sensationalism bv dealing ceded by suppression when she was (female) lover, Ash 
with another subject likely io on- alive — Theron's “own eniuLioits had 


„ ! J”? pronouncements is sympathetic and Mani peninsula of the Peloponncse 

,hi. i 1 , a I» , 8 . JSE, -Si - [ am , lliar ' Her >s to i • go well, tt looks deserted, but it soon 

i his litclal extinction back to niy own perception of my- am.' Fnr ao ultimate lash-uc 


a “the Governor slumped dud Judging by the firsL volume, it 
c stuck pig while .lining at siot^v<»uid be difficult to imagine anyone 
S. a choice commode und inspKiiijeM like a prince than red-eared, 


soon new consignment of choice *blca^P. w ‘ i etss ed Chonkin. In any case, 

v ,ne thought the monarchy had long 
Russia. 


perception of my- j{|j s up f or an viltimate lash-up riles . . The piccBitinniei, rpne thought the nu 
Ing m n. former involvina thousands of rats, a sheep, and boys, had been a reguUnw* 11 abolished in K 

so ' 


getting together for a mecring 
without any kind of direction from 
the authorities ? . . . Spontaneity, 
comrade, must be organised I ”* 

11 Spontaneity must be organ- 
ised I ” What could better express 


courage its occurrence : ilic super, 
natural. Nn nt utter how firmly it 
is insisted ihnt gliosis are the pro- 
jection of interior states of mind, 
their shadowiness cun barely help 
being showy. 

Shuttle arouses these criticisms 
in the first half of The Mirror of the 
(ihnif nnd subdues dicin' iti die sec- 
ond. That is to say, her opening 
chapters abound in sentences of ex* 
cessively wrought 
(” Some nights she spent 
in the orchard, beneath 
ward applet ree.s. Some nights she 
wuirod In a blind alley of flowers "I, 
while her closing ones iitlopr a tune 
nf more tightly disciplined natural- 
ism. 

This is partly explained' by her 
decision tu cultivate purple patches 
when emphasizing elements of mys- 
tery and surprise—since these neces- 
sarily diminish as the action un- 
folds, what lias been called her 
” Shut tic-music ” inevitably becomes 
simpler. Bur it is also rinfe to The 
fact that die seenis to begin writing 


been reflected upon Vellet for so 
long iliac ho believed she was us 
intent upon their union as he him- 
self ”. 

The effect nf her reappearances 
is to threaten Jlcth with a similar 
fane, since by claiming Theron in 
spinr, and cvcutuully in person too, 
Vellet forces him to neglect his 
living wife. The point is not that he 



rnm the burburism of my own 
existence”. Once this triumph of 
sisterhood has been realized, past 
and present are reunited and the 
future can be faced.' Vellet's ghost 
is dissolved by “ witnessed reflected 
love”, and although Beth finally 


Roses of Picardie, the treasure they 
have been hunting, at last revealed 
and awarded, de-bugged of its 
eight-centuries-old curse. 

The Roses ate a necklace, of 
twelve fabulous rubies, once gived 
by Alexander the Great to a boy- 


into a single sentence topped! The misquotation is not entirely fri- remarSable : ' its humble, good 
sudden death is, on the. Raniu volous : same crazy end-product of natured “hero” constantly and un- 
caviare to the sound of true' Hegel's dialectic really is at work wittingly unmasks the duplicity of 
Well, all right, let's say Gemlw here. George Orwell called it others, and its conscientious, 
Relish. • doublethink ", which one might slightly obtuse narrator plods 


the rumour in Chonkin’s home 
village rhat lie is tho illegitimate 
son of a prince. They provide the 
material which euables the stare 
procurator at the vial to reach the 
dizzy heights of absurdity where 
he accuses Chonkin of being the 
leader of a massive White Guard 
movement acting in league with 
Hitler to restore Hie monarchy. Botlt 
Hitler and Stalin dream of Chonkin 
as a /logtttyr’, the Hera -knight of 
Russia's folk epics, leading his 
people to victory. 

And perhaps, in a totally different 
sense, that is wltat He is. Viewed 
through the prism of popular rather 
than state-sponsored fantasy, 
through the traditional! folk-tale, he 


luxuriance c< V, 1 1 nm resist the past, hut that he returns to Theron she knows that friend and a 1 000-ulus vears later" 

«yill not. “I have permission to she will be "taking no selfish "tX rime oftheFIrst^JtiMdd! 

1 iTal'k. »•“ ”■ «»• M- ' n °, ■ S “ ch f * 

If you toll u,t r must B „ nwoy, Cmiu ™u"“sUy, rill, b*fSj '%S, d o”(l| U vrt“'1Sllf^i5S 

Hten I w. . You will give me no charged with idealism. Bui by thil i„««s t l?e icwels-richM for a 

cholco. I'll go. away and I will stage Shuttle has earned the right S,kS* ! s ul., .1^ 


l 7 or good measure,' linkiit ' think of as the mechanism by winch gamely arottg, always one step j s a kind of foolisli-lvan-cum-nrlnce 
plots norvli to south and nit nuin’s nnaginings confront him and behind the reader in understanding bringing his people salvation bv 
north in Europe are rats- I.wwluye hint. Though the meaning of the implications of his own story. freeing them from the grip of the 


not return. If you tell me 
strongly, hniustly. Otherwise, it 
will not work ... It is you who 
Call me, tie m and to be haunted. 


stage situttie Has earned the right 
to her high hopes: having worked 
free of n style which threatened to 
render them ridiculous, she is able 
to make them seem tunable. 


»p_ 

Blnkeney, now fallen on Imd o Orwell’s term has changed • bit « no.ihb.tl.ink - cannot however 
had, t.t the war, been wi %vhh the passing years, the validity . s" «J e «UnT the 

the strategic use of. rats u p&of it lias not Indeod, the concept •SfJJJSJJSJ* Keen realitJ^ and 
carriers— bubonic and all tfet.Hw resurfaced recently as dvoemys* “'^crepancy uetween reality and 

he had proved kk£t onradi tfS, A? “the "•rJ loaVt 


Jugular joggers 




TROLLOPE AND 
POLITICS m 

A Study of the PbHimis and 
Others ” 

JOHN HALPERIN 


'...byfar the best exaintnaitenof ‘ 
Trollope's political novels So far ■ 
written;.. , Halpedo's book li a ' ■ 
aplentfid exampfe of AmerMn ■ 
SChplatehip- He knewa nnwE* 

( about tf 14 English .j 9th century 
Scene then most Englishmen.. , . 
~C.P'&wwi Times 

' • • I 

. 'An excellent exarnpla , of-oki- 
fashioned scholarship applied to 
the ralalktnshlp between feat end 
fictfon . must now be sdddd to 
the short fist of indbpensabfe 
■ works on Trollope.' 

Andrew Wright yUtoriwif A, •' 
Cetttwy fiction 

. . . It effectively disposes of life 
Vtew that the political novel* are ; 

. nqtrafify political m ■« . * . 



/C^illy'raMBreheife - » 
peVistaWng^ttooufiiented, dearly 

iSlIS^SSSS 

Victorian lUeritlwa.Hn aftord to . 
bew’tfwitlt'-Jahet EQ|esw 
Durtwvy, StiHfata \h<stfCY*t: ■ 

: *. . i-firmfy pieces TiWfepe'i' fiction * 
lit the poSlkwf Mttlnflof the tfme,, ; 
t mature, qompmhervflye end - - 
UeteftMdsffltenwtr 

£&96.Q3M21$$4Q 

The MaentWah f»recc Ullfe Eatwr 
Street, london 31 F* :’ . 



By Eric Korn 


BROOKS ,*GT OOD t 
The Glow 


don's Bloodline, lest wo forgot) has 
two objectives, both ignoble and 
together incompatible. One is to 
display 'for New York that' llitist 
konwingness about brand names and 
shops end restaurants that The 
,Sefial did-L-w!tJr intelligence and 
jrony— fof • Marin County. 'The 


while perhaps, but then 
disaster. Hook for diem 
Fitzwilliam next time you 
Cambridee, I'. never did q , 

the Lancaster » untiermininK ci 

Common Room. 

skier ed the lawful inneriiors or tne L f 0 1 

Roses. Hut they have given them - pS - f 

to the Piizwilli8m, witli no malice . 

aforethought, and l tako-it that the 

fennH^rf C B ,, a e rf? S a n ° W a ** ast * ,eQa generated- bv Lord uw“ ;«Mqiw*«»aiy sianatng up 
laundered .nd lifted.' KcUM^Life^cer Cd„demm„' B 

, But wait. Jacquiz Helmut's young Lancaster College. • And wW 
wife,' Mangold. gamOy, bmp -and the news get. out that thcUJ 
of the copulators (aboVeL'lias famous Breviary, and „ 

- * J - J ” * - fOurteenrii ** 


paranoid make 

hove been forced to dwell. His good- 
hearted simplicity, and Hi at of his 
unregistered but very real wife, 
Nyura. reestablishes contact with 
ordinary, unscHizophreuic iiumaolty. 

When Nyura comes to the news- 

S uper editor, Erntolkin, to plead for 
er husband, her passionate defence 

- ■ ' life 


of her family 


bos a decided 


ous, why human beings are always effect on him: he loses interest iu 
ready to half-belleve any old the conscientious rearrangement of 


mumbo-junibo served up at them 
consistently ami repeatedly. Not 
only do wc need to be rescued from 
and noxious fantasies, we 


1 St Peter’s, and I cm w*' dropped. The resulting divided men- 

i huppy ending of thut W.uy ia no lesi pernicious than the iiS, nwvl to he offered creative and 
.lien ’there’s all that vurieiy. however. hSli?.iSi2uw 

cneratcd by Lord, C«f‘‘ •^ J ,uUt ‘ idl >' L ! 1 _‘ indl . Mg Dt meetings "umane oiteraouves. 


Tills is where the humble figure 


cliches which is bis job, and he 
leaves the dosk whore he has 
worked without a break for fifteen 

f ears, to go back home to his own 
amily ( where he discovers that his 
three-year-old son has hist been 
called up' for the army. (The hyper* 
‘ch. 


well-trained homo suvieticus , but 
perhaps they harbinger some ulti- 
mate recovery of sanity and spiritual 
j ntegrity ..One a wo i ts , volu me three 
with impatience. 

The American publishers Farrar, 
Straus St Giroux continue their 
excellent work of bringing Voifl- 
ovich before the English-speaking 
public with their volume /n Plain 
Russian, u selection of his earlier 
stories und sketches, sonic of them 

S ublished in the Soviet Union 
afore he was expelled front the 
Writers' Union, sonic of them 
samizdat, and some previously 
unpublished. This is a rewarding 
collection by any standards, and 
fascinating in its revelation of the 
elements out of wlilriv Voiuovich's 
masterpiece, Chonkin, has been 
built up. From the ironically self- 
narration 
_ Been ” have 
developed the nalvo and earnest 
understatements of tho narrator of 
Chonkin, leading the reader on to 
insights slightly beyond the mental 
capacities of thaL narrator lilmsclF. 
Iu the same story one sees Voiu- 
ovich's gift for capturing the 
muddled, even perverse texture of 
everyduy life and work, its irredu- 
cible distoucc from rule books and 
ldcal9. Originally published In 1963, 
under the title “ l Want to be 
Honost” this was in fact the' first 
work of Voinovich to attract off i rial 
criticism. 

Iu “From an Exchange of Let- 
ter* " a young man, newly out of 
the army and with die world before 
him, becomes trapped by a woman’s 


/L „ - .1. “Mill U(I. rium LUC nun 

from the grip of the deprecating first-person 
-believe of K W hat I Might Have 1 


Georgia^ both 
are missing ? 


one 

’Ju«. , produced resultant ' twins, 

- • , - — ■. . David and Rebecca,' u anted after 

297iio Macdonald and lane’s E5 95 15 .the . die revenants (also oWye). . I do 

0 3iTo4«0 5 U d ' £595 « ri P* for another shuddei-movte. Hof "know my ' rfemonpU well 

Since it is neither .thrilling nor *9 » Ue « this, may 

■ ■ ■ - 1,1 ■* ■■?■■■■ well written, ore there any interest- uifl" ,n th e future. Supposing they 

ing observations : to be made about JV* 1 ? ®° t0 Et0 . n ’ n . ^ and on 
Pete and Jackie Lawrence are two It?' Two -perhaps. Huvc you noticed If ncast j l V ^ think, their house- 

young, smart, pretty, apd above all. . thut the new wave o( Gothic nas- ? nd , tu ‘°. rs had better rend, Ln 

rich New.. York consumers. Theyi <*!«» (nyusea.; Olwhys Coiiias' Jp [ , »«!i..® !ni f 0n i 4 R8 X cn ?• *1® 

JlT*.-not oil food fand. driuk' ,bht on 1 wavea) i woffes,- .or - mthaf . seek4 to - works, of M. : R., Jnme^, , ‘Fr 

: a glass of £tolich-. work, not, on guilt pr terfor’Or ^‘. < | vor -Roi , ei 1 Deli ms ; WHbatley, Venlco, with llDO n^ 

of. Francio’s special panic hiit on d{*|ttsL, -as ..thduaii ' history of witch- liJ 111 * 1 " 

fcjg for “ ‘" 9ual “ *22? iSflfSL 

, ... ,, h-u fev .! l fllw ^ s wins in iliQ The Helmut* ' (they 

id subtly acbosted by, a geriatric.. 7 There,, pdwl ve spojled the Jacquiz and Lady Heimu 
clique of Miispiciousl^ spry oldsters suspense for yqu. I am sorry. j acquits rich; .Marigold is 


• : jng: indeed, in Solzlienitayu's view underlying motives. He is also, in 
Hnvott has huill up to tht 1 ^. « . under min« the human person- wrn ivicongruous way, a posi- 


n ay a, . one 


braiid names: a glass of ^tolich- work, not, on guilt pr terfor'Or Tt'cvor-Ropei, Peiinis; WHeatle 
nay a, .one of ■ Fronde's special' .P^nic biit on alseusL.-a 

chocolate chip cookies. Pete takes : physical' sque a mistiness me - 

to jogging, and somewhere. around- only moi-alo*d..sfibse..we, t-f » •> 5 uvei men. 

his second circuit of Central Park Ana that 6y 11 always w» 
y . a geriatric. . !P.«“ ? Ther^vudvf^i’ve sf 
ly, spry oldsters 
who tyin his friendship by offering 
him an astoundlrt - '- -“ J 
an aparu 

desirable diock. me .om tout*.- „ 
transpireii, get coiltrcdyely dullish 
from' rime to 
taneoitsly i 

Vife,' almost. .. 

gu\y. These . speitapular . racuper'jt-; 


are 

mut now- 
igo]d is a direct 


IlllVt: IIBM II YVIJ O**-- : 

. • money, ami we Imvc io»rnt - 
Sir deal of history, gcograpWt K? 
aw— Grock, ltnlinii, French l_- 

■ - r • '■ y— jiviui i5 a ! * 

i an astoundlPgly good deal on T 
apartment ib their astouitdingly I 
irable block. The old' fnlks,- ft’ itt 1 

.SiMi .nt of police. «lewMI« . 

"z&jk. Jol ? n s&rrock: ; rs amc 2££ 

Boris' coincide with ;.the • disappear?.' GABBTEL GARClA'MABQUliZ- 
anqe of some pf. tltoir youttg proie-V r n Ffvii ' •’• ■ ‘ " 

g 6s, and .ladcid; wb 6 resents, -their; T Howr 1 

luin nun I on f Pai* 1 ho»« ' •TfflnriiAfhll Kv DnkiiaJ 


tive hero”. 

t ”*!•" »' -*« yenr,. SfiSSLSSBi liK 

from Caihbridie 8 &ys ^-thhik " ^ °*1 oscs "double- bearings or the output of pig-iron. 

(!h? SS chups call *»«*' >• k 111 al< <ta pieties so akil- He copies from an older and 
Lnmhtla, Tbota ami jo on. wji •• 
the Ecu tie France). 

Provence, Italy, Crcie, t-omv, v 
Vdnico,' with many oiner 
,ist look uv 
maps ■ 


desperate longing for a husband. «sh Endii 
Hi S' otVa 'di)istbl«y fllhstdon, «m- sfnOeAin 
ducted as a fmm of coitipejiSfltfqp‘ fpnd* to b 

--- - , - for mhe bleak' find unfemlnlno sur* 

a conversation with , Chonkin, roundings of the barracks, form* 
refuses for the first time in his life rhe initial thread by wlucl\ she 
to obey the party’s absurd orders entwluos him, using an indomitable 
to. bring In tho harvest during a mixture of affectionate cajolery, 
rainstorm. Evon the procurator, low cunning Hild straightforward 
Evpraksoii), a friend of Golubev, Is bullying. In its homely way, lief 


characters we army officers whose 
gentleness occasionally 
e military mask. 
Doga (I kin, in thfl' 
story named after him, or tho 
officer in “ From an Exchange of 
Letters”, who only redly seems at 
e£se with himself when he suddenly 
has to change the dirty nappies of 
a baby abandoned nt the roadside. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all 
these .stories is die. .previously un- 
published ** A Circle of Ft-iends ”, 
which pantr-pys Stalin's .Politburo of 
1941, tiuulv disguised, in n drunken 
summer pudnight gei r togctlicr. The 
fabric of propaganda rind self-decep- 
tion by which this boorish, undigni- 
fied and servile bunch have been 
living is abruptly torn apart at 
dawn, when news reaches them of 
the German invasion. The final 
image is of Stalin,- having torn off 
his paste-board moustache (strictly 
for- die public), faced -in the mirror 
with a truthful image of himself as 
an ugly and deluded old man. Hor- 
rified, he shoots at the apparition 
and shatters it ; but. unable to vid 
himself of himself, he falls into a 
deep coma which lasts for ten days. 
Thus, in Volnovtob, iniagos of reality 
and illusion deftly change places, 
con tilt oally throwing light on one 
another. 

Voinovich still lives in Moscow, 
but, since his expulsion from the 
Writers’ Union iu 1974, he has only 
been able to comnuuiicalc with a 
foreign and 6migr6 public. That 
makes the standard of translation 
all the more Important. Richard 
Lourie . (also the translator of 
volume one of C/ionkin) has done 
on the whole a good job. My only 
reservation is that I should hwv* 

1 Voinovich in Bng 

English (If X may call It l&at). 
»' •"■American coHoquiul • diction 
be a little too direct to! 


prefeived to see Voinovich in Bng- 
ii9h English (If X may call It that), 

. »» 

justice to Hie! delicate circumfdfcL- 
tibns mid tin dorstacements' which ate 
such a distinctive feature of his 
style. All the same, In Plain Rus- 
sian is a marvellous introduction to 
VoioovicU for English-language 
readers. . , i 


have had u very good run 
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TLS FEBRUARY 1 1SC0 


DRAMA 


TLS FEBRUARY 1 1900: 111 


The war against idealism 


rc-rpitil these poems until \ u ! 
i liL'iu as imniKHulv as Mr bT' 

K l,,,ws Cainiaunlla - V S 

i n.- oilier hand, luive 


By Michael Holroyil 


■* For iiiMii.ue, I myself have turned sinn, that far more ilisun lion , has dew awe 1mi kil,ii h ' " ,C 

pliivivrialn in order to carry on been done by these emirs to Shaw darkness ol ilu.Iu.nt. 

Ibsen's work: .nid 1 have been us limn Slunv himself ever dul to Ibsen, yet Shaw's easy tinned ios were 
furiously abused, mul am quite as is convincing aiiu sidcls another char- on |y another facet «f the kumied 


misunderstood as ho 


j. i.. uisiA rruL : tvus - ■ 

Slunv and Lbscn Shaw’s first major statement oil 

Benutrci Slwtw's “The Quintessence Ibsen had been a speech on July 
nf Ibsen ism ” and Related Writings 18 ot ilie bl James’s Hall Restaur- 

2 ? »pp. University t.C Torntun 1-tens. **^-* 3- 

r.orli,. rid i ism in cun temporary literature. Des- 

U DIM' li-lb-l ■» ■-■-■Urv.l lilt ih.> II thlun cprrplnrv as 


One of the ironies of Shaw’s carter 


ihomugiilv misunderstood as ho acterisiic irony in the Shaviun earn- tragi-comedy in Ibsen's plays, 
wus.’’ ■ logue. He does not acquit Shaw ot willinm Archer, meeting Ibsen in 

... ... all serious distortions, hut traces Denmark in 1887, hud concluded 

sliiiw t first major statement on t |, eni partly in the fact that Shaw |,|, at he "is essentially a kindred 
Ibsen had been a speech on July | md , l0l seen some of the plays per- lv ith Sliaiv— a ‘ parodist, ;t 

18 ot the Si James’s Hall Restaur^ formed and knew them only from sort of Devil’s Advocate, who goes 
am, which he delivered as part m William Archer's . spontaneous trtms- about picking holes in every ' well- 
a scries of Fuhum papers on social- imion (Mr Michael Weyei - will not known fact * ”, It was i his si mi- 
ism in cun temporary literature. Des- reassured to learn that, with larity that, in spite of Show's cun- 
cribcd by the Pjblan secretary as l, Braekstnd, Show had planned cent with whnt is public ami Ibsen’s 
“ we 1 1 -received ", it precipitated the to translate /\er Gym). More mis- with what is private, accounts for 
resignation from the Fabians of leading still, Mr Wisenthal adds, the 'many parallels in their plays 
Annie Uestint (who had been in the was Shaw's tone: ,a breezy, fluent, and gave Shaw an instinctive insight 
diuir), distressed Sidney Webb by. articulate and optimistic singing into Ibsen's work. “Your trent- 
ieason of its “glorification of the style that communicated nothing of nient of Brand and Peer Cpni fills 
Individual Will" and provoked Ibsen’s brooding intensity, his me with envious awe", admitted 
fierce attacks front non-Fabian emuhasis on ueliness. suffering and William Archer. “ I have read and 


Bilg’d Brophy wrote uf Slinws w | l0 den mi need it as a “gospel of 
resolve to innke himself a master egotistic selfishness ", Slunv had itl 
speaker ’’ anil uf ills audiences f t ,cL u j Cl | ]|, sen's texts in his argu- 
toinpleic inability to mnsier what mem for pragmatic tts opposed to 
he was speaking about . Tlie more cloctrinaire socialism, which in Its 
deafening their npplause the less immediate context meant Fabian 
they heard. As u result Shews gradualism and permeation as 
speeches, plays, prefaces, ai tides against the absolute Marxist dogma 
began to grow despairingly long, d ml revolutionary politics of II. M. 


and featured wiiui he himself con 


envoy sickeucil. 

Shu tv’s feast of words never 
mded ; the ^'niieiMl hukeiueuLs cun- 
linue in lie spread hufoic us.' With 
tlie pusili Lintons pirblicailon uf so 
many collet lions of his jutirnnlUin, 
j-.nUric.il addresses, t un c spoil dence, 
i he mid novel nr two un«l nmcc-l- 
iuneoiis material from the huge 
treasure houses at the British 
I-ibrniv. the Humanities Re- 


mit! idea lists in their inexorable 
de vmi mi tti what they call their 
“ duty The merit of my lbscn 
paper lies in its discovery of this 
clue- in Ibsen's meaning, uml in an 
analysis of the plots uf tho plays 
so conducted ns to bring this 
meaning um in a striking way. 

It was the Purnell case, Mr 


mm 

■ vMstttE- 


W'.v 

... v. ' V . 


IR 


1 rCTil3ill| IHllIM l «L( UH a AJI IKI-Mt *«,. . * 

Ubrnrv, the Humanities Re- V/isourhal suggests, that prompted 

.scat ch‘ Center at Austin, Texas. Y «'! expand hi* lecture and 
Rid elsewhere, be appears to 1 'S' H »*!* ■ Bo M'' vatcly 


Rid elsewhere, lie appears to 
have k-urnie Mill more pro- 

lilic since his death. An extra 


(iuoii.mi it as ti imoK. Bom privately 
,in<l in prim lie hud defended 
Parnell against the spasms of puri- 


.,l In-, iviirb. ,m ,1 hi, itli.-iblll!, ilion I JlT IF.,™* 

LI', HUS of .1 c l.r.s Ilf wiilL-l- he ill's! ^v'^lniT wra,!"'/!' «!dnao 

■ ■■nri- Itvisil luitrlf ill Amorii-nn .lilt- Itlllltll If 001 t.lllllll lilt Fabian 


more twist) work in American uni- 
versities. Undismayed hv Shaw's 
I mm our. they have ingeniously bur- 
5 owed beneath the alpha and omega 
r,f iiis assenivo .style Id reveal a fat 


Society. - ■ 

The critical response to his book 
was hectic. “ Brilliantly mislead- 
ing A. B. Walk Icy called it nod, . 



more subtle writer and thinker than uj Mr Wisuiirh.il shows, critics hav»- 

his con iLMiiporu ries, blinded by nil found it difficult to improve on niOi^B antlll)trillllli:«tt lt«ir > - 

his attention seeking, had been able suck early imneeasions. Huntley s'. ; . ^ r V\ IbIV ’ • 

10 recognize. Carter wrote that Ibsen "never /" ■•tTt*! 1 ''''''-'' ' 

Six years lg a. a Canadian .scholar, ?!f » B ^ n A r A.? h iKlf ' ' .'VA : i: 

T La Wltentlml hlkhprl himci'lf vicuniiSHiion of iiim. Together witli _ 1**1 , . 

as one of he best modern bltcr- Shakespeare, he was butchered to L - C.IWiunoit, the last man to wear a top hat when superintending in 

ureters oF Shlvv whh S Scenffve 5? ake ., a F“ biai ] haMa ^ ’’ Geoi B® ^ ***** Museum Reading Room. The picture is m The Reading 

Mudv of the middle plays (Af'm and 9 1 T C, 1 c * a ‘ n _\f d ll . ,at Shaw had a new ^monograph huP. R. Harris, published , ba the British 

Superman tio Back Fo lLthuTelah). slandered Ibsen in a way that Ltbrory. fltitlc between fSSS ; llp at a cast of ClGOfiOO, the {leading Room 
In that book, entitled The Marriage " 1UST ™ k f oW 1 J"™ .*" h,s g /ifL ete ,t a iene, al , cto mrowil; much was made of the 
of Contraries, he made some use of S ra V5 J WlUiams fact that itej dome was only exceeded in diameter by tlie pantheon , 

The Quintessence of Ibsenisni as a d ^' de ,t that the book had to do two feet wider at 142 feet-r-St Peter’s m Rome being, only ,139 feet, 

lens through which to re-examine on |y *?* sea ? e St PMl * a mere 112 feet. The building has retained the approval 

the- dialectical patterns of these n ser,t>usly misrepresents him*. and. gained the affection of succeeding generations , and there is con- 

plays- Now he has followed up this A large part of Mr Wi senthal’s s lderaole. controversy about the British Uibrartfs projected new main 
worV by collecting and annotating introduction aims at testing the vali- ■ riding raamnedrSt Pancras. The booklet costs £1.95, 


Df Contraries, he made some -use of ik/i-*!.* 

.rhfl (HllHlMtmrd nt Thtitniani u< a- oeciued tUHt tnp 


the- dialectical patterns of these ir seri(>usl y misrepresents him”. ’ 
plays. Now he has followed up this A large part of Mr Wi senthal’s 
collecting and annotating introduction aims at testing the vali- 
all ShaVs writings on Ibsen (from dity of this opposition. His conclu- 
de controversial Quintessence down 

to a pseudonymous notice in Penny . , , _ — 


'hem at all, but have mtJffjg 
up a vague, second-hand knoiS 
of iliL*ir out lines: yet V o u ?) 
pctiet rule'll their mystery' (f *' 
in nil M-noiKnevs) much fi 
I'll nru Uglily ill. in I have." [ 

. Some of Mr Wiscnthah J 
interesting pages compare the if ' 
etl it inn with the expanded J: 
vised 1»JJ3 edit tun uf the 
tsst-nec. In 1S31 Shaw had » 
the word “ idealist ” pejorativeh 1 
enver those blinded bv illusion?/ 
those who held u vision of s ht 
world. Hot It, by following if 
ideas nway from the actual wi', 
risked becoming prisoners, of f' 
abstractions, since morality j]£ 
live, he argued, not absolute? 
must be continually tested for 
per ic' lice. 

In the imcrvnl between prepu-' 
these two editions, Shaw nun- 
acquired through his writ inn', • 
comfortable income; retired fc: 
the Fabian executive and aUm 1 . 
from his earlier hand-ttau: ’■ 
existence into the theatre of i& 1 
Bock to Methuselah \s the lypo ’ 
play that could liave been un:- 
by Ibsen’s Brand and used bj; 
1891 Shnw as a dramatic illujin/ 
of Brand’s inability to accept ptJ 
as they are. Shaw, by reprt? • 
his natural human impulses ii; 
service of a fantasy tnat impic 
human beings out of bodily*, 
ence, had become another k 
heroically defying reality imitn 
learning to live with it. 

Slrnw did tint til ter the appr. 
oi his argument. Rut in lSfllt 
hud used the word “ Will " tef. 
to mean instinct; twenty-one ta ‘ 
later it hud come to mean t 
minntioii. Me had believed: 
theoretical ideals led to pessint - ' 
but his political experience »*■'• 
pessimistic that it drove Uor 
wards collectivist ideals asisfc 
. of optimism. For the Inst t*)i 
codes of his life, as a slue 
abstract Soviet idealism, ht 6 
illusions into absolnrc moult 
mauds in exactly the way In!. 1 
attacked with such passional* t 
terity in his originu! OwiMHb’ 
The Miming point had cotta ^ 
Man and Superman. As Mr* 1 . 

• ihnl neatly puts it:' “ the h t 
warns in Hie Hell Scene of Mrs- 
Superman , ‘Beware of lhe>' 
of the Superhuman: it loads »■. 
indiscriminate contempt , 
Human’. But ill 1901*2 
Devil’s warning against Shwti- 
tagunist Don Juan; in 18S‘‘ 
Shaw’s own unequivocal ^ ' 
against Brand 

Mr Wisent hal’s achievement) 
beon twofold. His book (”» rt » ■ 
be read ns n challenge) wil! 1 ®"; ; 
difficult for future critic* 
understand or underrate ■ 
role in ncciitnatizins Britli*^ , 
ences to Ibsen. Bui in a * 1 ®"'- '. 
text lie has nlso used:th«s«% ,. 
to givo a brilliant expowi 1 ®*, 
Shaw’s changing system 0, . , n ^ 1 
as worked out in (he deyeWF;;,- 
of his plays. . • *• ' 


Doing justice to Vasari 


T. S. »■ BOASli : 

Giorgio Vasari 

The Man and the Bohk 


By Michael Baxandali 

Renaissance specialists’ opinion of up such a sturdy Framework, Vasari Terms like “ design ”, say, which huge hunger for fame and res- 

Vasari. This has long been dis- cau > start vaulting and twirling about have made their entrance us things pect which the atmosphere there 

abhngly myopic and oEtcn quite on it. One art, it turns out, can be people do, reappear in Part One of generates in men of eVery acconi- 

frivolously crabby. iu one period when another art has the book as things people see. By plisliment ; til is prevents any man 


me hum - T>r!ni«aiM The difficulty seems to lie in pot got thora jet: architecture, for meeting with the word “ design “ of spirit assenting to his being 

367pp, ww “® u&utes. rrmcewjri one's' attention from hardly getting under way applied to lots of differing works just the equal, much less bhc 


University Press. £15. 

0 691 09905 7 

In 1568, when literary criticism still 
had « century or (in Enjgland) two 


Vasari's Lives as problematic super- U 1 Period One at all. Or an artist, of art, and making inferences back inferior, of those lie soe9 tq be 

source to Vasari's Live* as work of Oonmcllo, can be chronologically ill to the mechanical level, we now suortala like himself, even if he 


art— the Renaissance historian’s art. middle of one period, Period learn to understand it as referring recognises them as masters. ... 

whidh was first to edify and delight Tvsf0 * btlt stylistically more of to shapes or rather to a com- When a man lias learned enough 

tho reader with Instances of a “ other > Period Three. Judgment of moil interest underlying differing there, if he wants not to exist 


of descriptive criticism Vasari’s 

r • tfiA A %‘ttctc f’hA rnvi-wl 


srjfijcsjscss 

TSary^cndpU? fPini ^ 

Jf theofv eot^i^e wav mUC ” “ ult )p^ lll S of detail, restatement in the I 
literal y theoiy got m tne way. our 0w|| tl , me > s tastes, 

A question which Vasari sets the terms and special kinds of curiosity, 
art historians is more pressing, how- It is a parasitical relation, and it 
evor : whether, in many very makes us carp, I tit ink. 

important respects, the resources of If one says t0 an 8| t historian t 

critical ar ^ "ot con- that Vasari's Lives are great, lie 

trocted and stiffened aince 1568. A a®iee, as to a commonplace. If 
preliminary to racing up, to this one braces oneself to tell him that 
question would be to work out an Vasari's Lines seem still to offer tho 
account of Vasari's prodigious crlti- best olngle account of the prowess 
cal technique, but this we are alow of the artists he specializes hi, ho is 
to do, most of all those. of _us who liable to purse his lips and produce 
studv Renatsaance art itself. . It is documents that falsify these or 
significant that T. S. R. Boase s those dates aud nttiibutions in it: 
open-minded book is the first book ^ jf Vasari’s account is somehow 
ever written in English on the oompeomised by not having antici* 

Ltuei— a point its blurb forbears to pa ted the next 400 years’ archival 
make— when there are English detail. Or he may complaip-as 
books on so many less important! people were already complaining In 
things In art history. (The only the 1550s— that Vasari . heats 
previous English irmio^raph, R. W. Tuscany and Rome with more know- 
Veen's Life, of Giorgio Vasari of ledge and inwardness, and more 
1910, is a biography.) It ia also space, than he treats the artists of 
characteristic that Dr Boaso himself Venice nnd some other places uro- 
was not primarily a Renaissance vinrial to him: as If it were a fault 
specialist, and that this is no ltandi* rather titan a virtue for o critical 
cap. historian to ■ have oh identifiable 

Boase died in 1974 and this was P ol,,t view, and u central one at 
his last hook, expanded From the mat - Or he may remind one that 
Mellon Lectures delivered in Vasari’s Recount of the fourteenth 
Washington in 1971. It does not «•** fifteenth centuries, at least, 
pretend to offer new material or depends very much. For its ihfontia-; ’ . j 
new researclt, and does not attempt tll0, } 1 on - CoOipilapion from-, other 
a reorientation of our view; but it earlier .writers and on gossip. All 
is informed about detailed studies t " ree of, these criticisms arc regis- 
of Vasari up to 1970, .carefully Boase, though gontly,. 

balanced and attractively unshowy. . ,A usual way of making the last 
tts writing predates, and no editorial .point is an- argument from author- ' 
reference - has been added to, the ily : u Kallab has shown . . This • 
HI® ac tl *f' a, ? Iv . e recent bulletin from Jj a reference to the one really out- 
Vasan industry, Vasari storto* standing book on Vasari, Wolfgang 
Vafoe arhsta, n coHectidn of fifty KpllalTs Vasaris tudien, publirited 
^^ °Il J pa . pei s ' 3 ? me ’ of *em from Vienna Jn 1908. Kallab was a «*« 


and tiic prestige of Florence 
eksewitcre — as the learned men 
from its university' do too. For 
Florence does to its craftsmen 
what Time does to Its subjects : 
1 haying made them, it unmakes 
and bit by bit consumes them. 



Tl iVT - ^ .*> zr-^Ezz 




rite dimension of mental events or 

' motives, rather than external deter- 
mining factors. Human causes, for 
him, fie' in moil’s minds : lie Is re- 
constructing how it seemed then, a 
period situation whose logic many 
artists might tyell have elected to 
follow, as prudent Pc rug i no did 
while others did not. 

It would be easy to continue In 
tlris vein for .tdiuo time. Thera is 
etlll tlie Vasarian placing pseudo- 
description, altogether an odder 
affair tthatt Boase allows; It is nil 
account of the recollected sum oF 
interest of a picture or sculpture 
directed to a' reader who probably 
has not seen the object recently, 
or at all, and liat no reproduction 
‘to band'. Its accommoddnon to our 
limited visualizing, capacity is exact. 
There are tlie Vasa Han moralistic 
.tangent and tlje Vusaripn critico- 
mythic anecdote, both critically 
loaded: ' rite n tonal tattgents 

obliquely present art as evittcism 
oE life, the anecdotes apodalire in 
eta dug relations berw-efen one artist 
and anoriier, a difficult thing to do. 
They also have a part in . nixodier 
Vasari an large-scale pattern, the 
progi-essive artist-patron * displace- 
ment. There are other' devices -too, 
but these, I think, are the sort of 
element Kallab- would have gone on 
to describe — though much less 
■ glibly tli an here — end assemble 
into. on account of how Vasari re* 
• cast liis material. ■ 

. i. He would have been right. Read- 
ing '.Vasari Is a, process . of feeling 

.1 ...... '(.'.t. W Ur.1. ■nnhi.. 


a ru io e arnsta, n collection of titty KbIIoVs Vasaristudien, publirited , • . .. , , , •• » . •, t i.w -*»*-■* 

or more papers, some • of ' diem fmm Vienna in 1908. Kallab was a ntions— -Period Three begins with a it becomes extraordinarily rich and ones >wiy into a lug-h critical sophis- 

good, read at a conference at the suporb scholar who died in 1906 at brilliantly designed sequence: Leo- powerful, on the one hand refer r- tuanou of a Wild we ^ no longer pos- 

IstUuto Nazionule dl Stud I sul Seaee ofthlrtvwheHnswmk on nordo (1452-15191, Giorgione (?T478- !ng ms more, and more back to the seas. (Jt is hero that the question 

Rinascimento in 1974.. - Vasari wns far from conluiete ■ 1510). Correggio (for Vasari about technical base it started from, on begins fo becpmo one ahout Wlyertior 

Giorgio Vasari ‘ The Man an* lha VulristodL wa«t e dkctl f?oS hls 1472^512, foKus 1489/94-1534), and t he other hand evplving ip an . our pym kinds of soDhisricatioii are 

Book Pieco di Cosimo (71462-1521). This, ambience, of now associations with more lively dim life, or ' lM) In 

n»inir biSnhfcal P Qne ScSfosscr who ws careful' to mi" ^ a coup wordi meditating. No a set of more abstract . categories . soma liplits the Lines look like one 

j-,..’. u'jjgrnpmcai, one ot Hiem ocniossor, wno *vus caret in ro cm iliistnriau has escaned the Hkn " arace ” and '! facility”, vast. intollectuaT autobiography: 

•s-2 £ 'ttfagSS tens & k B Z^fn^Sfrh; sot JLE 


SJStv The arrival of the auteur 


a fascinating record of ** Shatr’s uinmj,. 

changing attitudes during -his most - 11 ■■■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

creative years”. . ... 

It was Ibsen who, by demonstrat- By ROV FOStPf '• 
ing how. serious business (sudi as , ... 

■tite destruction of "Victorian ideals ■■ _. -■ ■ ■ . ■ . -t- - 

and die working out of a new system t— : — 

wf values) could, be conducted from hipuaiio fawkcs » 1 
the stage, finally nerved Shaw to FAWKES t 

take up playwrinng himself. After Don Boucicnutt: a Biography • !' 
seerng A Doll's House in 1889, he . 

wrote: 292pp. Quurtet Books. £10,! 

” -T ^ . _ . . . . ■ . Q 7043 vn i a 


Quurtet Books. 


« young as Boucicault did, made and However. . Bo u cl cauh’s connection 

““ *®_ I!jS ch ^ on f y L. ,u li fe i U ■ an ' 3 - *e idea of kddmess ai.a time 
®* ain . a , uc b knockabout when a . national identity was In tdie 

At ^ ? W T , ‘ pocess of being forged Is an absorb- 
S At thegatae rime there-iS thq back- ing question. Though Mr . Fawkes 
^ rtLt . mid *Vlctorian stage, tpachea upon' it. this was only in 
* I \ J transltxon.. and., the impetus Aiherica towards the Close nf hla 
. which Boucicault Rave it in Innova- carSr. when he expressed sSnoort 

. = ,s«s et 


2221 a 


Slrnw* cast 1 himself as- the 
emiiracte-in-ainis of- Wagner, Ibsen 
ftho even W lustier, , shoulder-to- 
shoulder with ilteni in the:smtie war 
against the hosts of phliistines nhd 
ienctiminry idealists 1 (fedico Led M . 
the ntaimcimnce of the stutus quo,. 
Jnitiully, therefore,' it was ,inevlb 
able, almost essential, 'that he he 
hi is understood. ' -> -'hSinco Wagner 
and' riisen restored the . theatre to 1 
iitf ancient throne, ntohy things ■ 
have happened there, 1 ", he Wi'Qte. 


s tr’u.e ' 
know. 


■:;h inspiri 
Alice of 





iff vampire 
d hito-herr 


No succeeds os '.We ^ ; 


kes’s story is, the conW * 1 \ , 

which his hero is located '*V : 
the predictable one. — ' K :- 
For such nti outrs^eous;F p ;, 
player nnd self-publicist' 
inevitable; and it should be 
sized that Mr Fawkes ha? 
defatigablu in winnowing oi?| 
about Boucicuult from .. aU c *S4r ; 
unlikely sources os we' 1 . 
ing academic studies 
papers. Future thentre ti'si . 
wifi owe him a consideraW - 
One misses, however. a irej^, . 
Boucicault against die 
of Lover, Lever, Bamm, 
other adept puollcIstS' or 
Irish ■ mores to 
century audiences. Tnere , 
mon themes of 
national senses 
as a certain ex-colonist 
in Boucicault's case at 1 
his Huguenot backgrouad, 
parentage, chUdhaod ^J 11 ^, 

Dublin and London, and 

ing preference <M*- 
; both. He -Jeiwjffi' 

portent figure in 
of literary • 

'appreciated him (o f 

And Queen Vittpfla.-^j tjiS* 

only Ain ^ 

Yea^s 




tcdesca respocUvely. TO 
a chapter on Viisoii's ri 
art outside Italy; and 
errors and Omlssipne 
other chapters look o' 1 
accOunr bPlfhtiiB. i, a ’ ktriii 


j loro, vulgar, narrative fliid mqr 
.. ' ing styles, humanist tropes and 


'th^dbjlquelgr 


teacher of Perugino and is a model found , or .original tlvinker ”- One 
of ttact to us all : . cannot agree, and L do nqt think 

men ale stimulated in Florence Boase really felt this : much of the 
by 1 thrfce thitvga. 1 • The first comes- matter- of bis book goes against it. 
' from the.’ criticising that people .It .tops one benign napect of the 
- do tbefe, many arid much, oil High , Renaissance tivat profundity 


comas perbe'ot'from' tho book’s In compounao .pnnupi . there making .tor nitehigeuceB ~per*mom*iiaKe me iorm 

Origin in in a r , ead > the book as. nil. various, shapes, of diisel and Ijhat naturally .free -and generalTy not sla and; heightened cop^diiiauon, 

Beneal V^ence BDisf^^nt? tn ‘ .^composition. ? In nme : KaUab you U se t each fWS.-LW .ybu flW- content ^wiih ^u« middling-good deepened . abl, in WTlt .TioVfl .rede- 

princiSf elammt^n^VaSi-Pq WlHt. ls ' start making your evftnfiial broi.fi* . performaiices.. but, qonsidering ' plqymeoillof pot'enti&Hties wjtlun die 

■ fritlcism. Qrte is tb^SaS' of emits 1 latentr hi y«at-ritu^etr*-h«TB go.ne ^tae bs a sort' of m6tu]-rod ' > more with' respect for a. Ci»Jt)we ; ’Raphael nud- B^mbo and 

‘‘ h)ng descriprioWY^Hanfiltfl K ontorBConipode the eldmcnts-be diagram, Or arniature—tiiat most' ■ stiand^ atif of^ the ^ good ‘and tho fine maiiy wheys ]vere -profound And 

V .^.Uoletihgi and k M^a-Wl ;. 0 f .fit*;-:.. ?Q-d$'of 'H/?Sard for' their ' •'britfrial •' | ii7\li.i 8 UnAamSd- W 

ii:"' ^ in. art that sth-t-aH' rim 




s,’ '.one must; writing lifa b6,6k. at .a1!.,Bo*oe t»st 
ans nothing his vote for liitn. lt rdtnihtJs^us that 
ute’s in Kelli- tliere does. : still , seem a .Jod" ' to do, 
continually, . a repkanlhg to be inode of whet art 

S uick abour ' histoiy' 'new ‘foi'-gbeS. Of Course, we 
y knowing ere (do ehy to use many of-Vasara’s 
them : for . tricks : one really • cannot, opemto 
ivo a wide with . cr Itko-hiy thic rmfec dotes ■ and 
I kind iliac -moralistic ^tangehts nowadays , hod, 
3e ;on 6pay : keep -one’s 1 jbbi The point, I. think, 
live therfrt^ ; 5s .gather. that, such; things direct us 
aceS ’'.yttiwe ..to s soine : ‘ at'eas of artistic meaning 
'.The third;. -that weioTe 1 - iiealoctiDg to address 
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Where to draw the line 


By Alan Brown jolin 

NEIL POWRI.L: 

Carpenters of Light 

A CrilLciil SiikI.v of Contemporary 
British l’ucirv 

J54pp. C.irnint'l- £6.95. 
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r. R. KING : 

Nine Contemporary Poets 
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256pp. Mdlmcn. £.150. 
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example, there is the question of means that he has io railu r 

whether to exclude him from the uncomfortably when hi- drills with 

English tradition as a long-term poetry that does nor lose its power 

itfre merits of the “ traditional ” resident in California, or whether to move even if u lias dime wiilnmt 

against the '* modernist " to include him (despite his syllabic conventional grammatical si nn; lures, 

r ouches to poetry? What are “ experiments as a "tradition* On Gunn. Powell is emu mua Hyper- 


approaches to poetry? What are 
these approaches, and which poets 
truly represent them ? 

The disputes rage on through 
maguzinob mid presses large and 


“experiments”) as a "tradition* On Gunn, Powell is com miully per- 
alist”. Many readers know better- ceptive, even if here, as with Davie, 
than this, ana opt pragmatically for a habit of praising one nut mem only 
Gunn's inclusion on the grounds to grudge the next suggests u incur 
that he is a *' set book - e 1,: - ! - 


i.ni P.i.-r< I he include,,;.. 

« ih.ise covered by 

llughes, Sylvia 
loiilhiiMtn, i‘ oni p ?“> f 

Millsi ; Inn ()iis ij u ** 

mildest hand I wok, nrlnH;^ 
not d,,rin R '™^{ 
King sometime* stays iffh 
with line overriding ' 1 

work, ami mines soaeJl 
utlricucivs which a 2$* 
engagement with the 
reveal — covering St ’ 
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I was osked if I 
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in 


*.1 DM HUVIbC till PUC|»I II IIIHKC9 * -7 mm -1 I || .7 . 

excellent sense to define a tradl- to* or come to, or gave first then ho atmw* ; some nt ilte 

lion, or line, of the great figures of Allegiance in publication to, the poems . . . seem in click into place 
the past — as long us you do it very Biographical entity which repre- with each other a little too medium- 
well indeed, and as long as you stop sents “ English ” poetry on this side colly, while die pnci scuttles away 
before the present. There was °f the Atlantic and this side of the under cover of Ids pose”. In the 
much wisdom in F. R. Leavis’s quiet Channel. They have been poets who, spectacular Iv mint it led chaplet 
abandonment of any attempt to whether traditional or modernist, “Philip Lnrkin: An Uncle KIiuiii- 

come to grips with the poetry of his have occupied importune positions ing Smut" (quo ting Larkin'" lim- 

own uge ; there was a lot of *n our literary culture and have exer- from “ The Whitsun Weddings"), in what he 


»a St vear i was u.ujeu « _ * Let me hasten in add ilmt I mil 

adequately |, -ads iL, a ,■ ^Ciilil agree to make an opening fully aware of the simplification." I 
b Li mine \<f of comrn . *, Statement at a Berlin festival : the have been indulging in so that my 
provides j, iliorou E h \Kic which die organizers proposed basic point" may stand out. I 
ii i c tiled and helnfulA,,; J“o mc was "The Necessity foiCul- realize, r.,r instance, that all white 
with it ), 'ij u . , rTt3r ' tural Exchange in a Spirit of Part- people cunnoi |, e exucily ol ono 

N “ r,h “ ,,d suu,,, ‘‘- 

wo uie h.trdly In i)i e T^VAs a rule, 1 do not agree to 
ulilmiigh Molislmiim it fiml.lPMk to prescription. But in this 
milled in extern! ing B -- Wll| &ise the prescription was made with 


mind or equally guilty of die fault 
of too much trims mission und too 
little reception ; I realize that all 
Europcmi peoples did not partici- 
pate to tile same degree in the 
events of modern African history. 
But in spite of local qunlificsilioiis 

i 


posed ami vulnerable, beset by long 
term crisis, one sum Her part ‘of the 


embarrassing oddity m Yvor cized considerable influence on both Powell U right about some hluinm 

Winters’s persistence. Too tnuolt readers and writers. The finest of misreadings by other critics vet is 
The attempt to fix rhe where- confusing trouble and boredom ‘hem have been Yeats, Hardy, Eliot, himself thrown bv alteration" of 

abouts ot the English poetic tradi- begins when toilers in the present Auden, MacNeice, Graves, Ernpson, tone from poem to uacm • tin. I m 

lion In our own time is an activity (whether poets or readers) are Dylan Thomas and Larkin. If there kj n persona rcullv lines rare -i l..i 
not unlike thin of searching for a directed to look at tho poetry of ■* reason for anxiety about the more. and a lot mme snlul.- ,i, 

post-imperial identity. But then the todny through lenses focused ori the. nature, or rite survival, of on English he manaeci to tiuauou u.'.J i' 

two pursuits nr c by no means tin- long avenues of the past. tradition, it should not be about doc* “ Mvxomuri.ii" » wJ 

coimccietl. rf .h. na.ion fall <rent , m „ >n -tar Uljy MMA b £ > -bout J 

the attempts to manoeuvre the im- J), i n □ lib e f h ii fjift . ,?i i "hil: ?? P«®tatyn evidently huninrmi" " ? 

port mu poets of this century into ffiKJ IL . be discern- And is the energy 0 f ilie oocninu 

,....1, vhHous u..o*J«i«l ,0 ,e,Ulcrs * ftw d ' £0dea ,r “ m of * Tile Old Fool, ” 

„ reminiscent of Yeats’s Craw lane 

Carpenters of Light, Nell poems ? J 

Powell makes a constructive attempt Powell’s last two chanters brine 
o marshal post war English poetry us tentatively up to dare with 

»» v irw.i»n TraiTSd Z ^iSSWrKES -JS-tSS: t.Z *„ K!?. l & ,y 7_" h ‘S. r*^L*!>?nr «*. ™..« »f 

Pound, und Yeatbl 
poetry hack Into 
r! m o pea ii cultun 

of whom might subscribe ’ to Tu/eneiet/rC^iliir^Vfiie, timework 


of English poetry , . , e vt k. rigrear ract and elegance. And what 

rive, colloiiuijl^ into ,bi'> s l . no,e ’. i C °i ,,Cld u C .? fiSHieS?;" ■ DUl m 
and nlferiiig liis own crltki) Vp)c‘ely with my oym ttwluiations. that couU , be niode | 1CIC uiul l i R , re 
on ilu* best in current tew^ nevertheless— n only to uphold .my j believe that the major outline o 
tiiiiin argiuuunt is ptutvfj ..comm it ment to freedom ot cnoice-— y t j ies i s j s correct, 
in what he presents as * »3 decided to make a chonge in the 
mal hivtury " of EtigUih nMniTetter of the prescription if not In 
is enjoyable to read on Piudi^ spirit. Therefore, rather than 
mini and Chaucer, makfli&^S « bout the necessity for cut- 
mid valuable sense of Bt^ral exchange, which in any case is 
influence on the seveme«4) , . e ^ vl ^ ent '. t0 . me * I s P°ke about 


of Bn 

mry, and usefiilly^SS^^ ^fVcTors that impede cultural I dta- 
reasmi" for the rise af.4et»™S‘l e between North and South, in 
monologue in the nincieenikV ^ lls case ^ urope an “ Africa, 
he needs in be inclusive f>j The relationship between Europe 
sake of completeness, ht u (and Africa is vary old and also very 
less rewording: jejune on ij special. The coaats of North 
speure, dismissive of most? Africa and Southern Europe inter 

H ..in .In fl.C J ? ! .. 1 


Kum .m ncs opart from Work acred intimately to produce the be- 
( “ esscntioily a narrative pt«.;giiiniiigs of modern European 
greatest since Chaucer"). 'civilization. Later, and much less 
when lie comes to the’Modpi happily, Europe engaged Afrlch in 

arguniciiL serves to repmin: the tragic misalliance of the Slave ... ... 

tlownirndc F.llnt ns a raeratof Trade and colonialism to lay the dShSSS th!t he mav go 

American tradition more »ip foundations of modern European Jf 1 * ^ SefiiViielv V 8 
represented by Wliitwan lolv and American industrialism. When 0,1 * 1 Md . ,,l f y 7 . 


There is one qualificution, how- 
ever, which 1 must nuke because 
It bears mi che prospects of resolv- 
ing tlic problem of dialogue. I refer 
to a certain ambivalent curiosity of 
the white niiin about Africans which 
according to one's iiuiiire might be 
either a source of hope or of 
despair. Personally I go uioug with 
John Milton : when hope and fear 
arbitrate the event I incline to the 
hope rather than the fear. 

The hope is that if the white 
man is so curious about the black 
man. one duy he mav actually learn 
to listen to h>im. The fear is that 
vhe white' mail Has found anil used 
so many evasion's to replace or 


A distilled despair 


various notions of clarity”: of James Fenton. Douglas Dunn 
Graham Hough (for whom clarity John Mole and others 8 Hero ho 
wouk! be a matter of “ tone”), Don-, gallops faster, but alights jj Mod 

— — - — ^ There .re e„e. lly ^ rM 

B y Julian Symons _ ffi. SsSi 

sshs ssis 

have been In the past, but the • ' 

unity of God and nature is now 
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The fii'Mt evasion is the pheno- 
menon of the expert or the foreign 
correspnmlent. The white man 
sends one of his fellows to visit 
the land or the mind of blade 
people and b''hi>g home all the new* 
This has included every kind of 
traveller, priests, soldiers, traders, 
journalists. Scholars and novelists. 
Do not get me wrong. 1 do nut 
lump all these people together in 


asserted where it was ouce subtly 
argued. 1 Spell of the Elements" 
tells ns that 

We are subject to a spell. 

It is married to free-will . , . 


We tend to ask of poets, much b . M ' *1 VlCKl FeaVer, 

more than of novelists, that each 1 °^ er to holtl us long. 

successive volume should offer us The proposition, whether or not 7,.^^ — 

something new, show a develop- w® a«ree to it, is put with dismal ,IUG0 Williams : 

ment of style, changes of feeling poetical .crudeness. . Love-Life " 

WITV .iSUS“ ta !!?*2S .iifZX u?°l’£LZ £2.95. 

possibility of late de.elo P n.en. For ’fonJ-.Jo ^ilMn^^ "E 0 23 3W175 ° 

than poeu. who by the age offorty cover, the present pawr-boiSd ~ 

have geiierally reached the limit* $*l*rt*j pa*L. r"r.^ “ . 


Performance s in feeling 


Lv'e°r P bo!!n C , ,,Cd h '""' , " ovi< '' but 

•«y. ts tiaavftfe 

fife - -«as 


fixed in their feelings. A develop- double the price a** alonrUv "Iff®*? lection' "rnSJi'fv 11 I,II m S u lat6lt 0°** And 1 know il must be lime 

mem Uke that pf Yeats in old age of illation P But “hefflehosen ” To pour out mv he 

it extremelv rare.- tho WnrAc. selection 1 • ■ ‘■Jiuseil 


Hnhshutim admittedly wrhd 1 the poet Sedar Senghor sings of 
to salute Edward Tnooui.t- Africa joined to Europe by the 
Owen und Isaac Rownteq s'- navel, be may perhaps over-romanti- 
chief heroes of English u cize the lelationshlp, purging 'it 
ism ", ro write off Auden a. through the benign mother/baby 
193(l.<t, and to advance Frond.'! imagery of the cruel malignity that 
and Peter Rcdgrove at dv< oftep characterizes Africa’s expert- 
living figures. Tliore it V fence with Europe. But even so, he 
wronK with spirited adtp? is essentially right about the close- 
poets who might justly feda ncsSi. ‘ •* 

fnm5Mv\'., bl lL th fnn^ l !f\^ i T ^ e l i‘ ,CfSli,y . for cultural ex- ^rder to diVmisV 'tliem with' the 
'S?!' LriM ihMlvMlS £ ** x h Slnr j t c 0f m er £ ,p samc wove of the hand. That won'd 
Su ihrZ n .hr «nrni Jt SSS" * orth , an(i The key- be foolish, ungracious and falsa. 
■irr.. .VrH ro..nt.isST£ ^ U partnership ; it Many Europeans have made enr.r- 

•tCLLplcn I cputniions in IN) is also the source of the problem. „ l0 u, corurihntions inward" the 

estx of u personal theory dp because no definition of partnership understanding of Africa in Europe. 

can exclude the nouon of equality. Some of them, like Ulli Beier, have 

' ls £ ^ e 0UB ‘kmg which even helped us to see ourselves 

Europeans are conspicuously in- - ■ 

capable of extending to others, 

' e»pecially Africans. Of course 

t sl0ga, \ 1,1 V oIit jF a i be replaced by even the most bril- 
succcsrfvil poems often**', gjj* IC n ‘‘equeatly bandied . Emu monologue. 

U I) V lull", though SlirpnslniifC k!’ r R ' ly0ne W,, 1 ° 13 «* B »y A* it lmnnen< most of ilin mono 

Images. Ho secs our !iva nl d ^ ubl alMU ‘ ns meaning in that - As *- happens, most of the mono 

'* white spocks with fue') “"text need only be reminded 
tvutelies them “These ptix ij 'F" Bt a dridsn governor of Rhodesia 
along of ours,/ UmaveHiac 1 ,? d f““ed ‘l>e partnership 
fully before mir eves” ID ' between black and white in his 
" Tides ”, ” The evening iW ..{^rirory as the partnerahlp of the 
l4u.it withdraws imain/L«*N*t 7^7* Artc ® ltJI r * t * er * . 
cups and book." like MmJW ^-Althtmah the, articulation of the 
Mi tor. w In •• Love-Life ■ « «2 ..*ton«i ideal in such a stark and 


□new through the freshnuss of their 
own vlsidn. But whnt l nnt talking 
about is 'dialogue, mid that ctmnut 


i".; extremely rare, the Words- 
worihian or Auden Ec descent into 
tetchiness unhappily common. 

.It'happans that Elizabeth Jenn- 
tnga’a CoUeci^ Poems 1967 
appeared when she hfid reached 



J T IW,,,C 

1 '.*ES^ C manner might stai tlo reason- 
eople into indignant 
rt-j* mp (ii(iiminiuii>Hi--i" ---j.. --'—wvuuun, my sense of the sltua- 
uoss of the married life Vdft‘2 l 9 n l *U* me that 


photograph " distills our 

lleie, in ten Hues. p'WJ'j."™ wh “® people into indignant 
vcyx the dlaiihiHlonment **J;,w‘recognitIoii 1 * - 


middle of confusion, and affirms- 
: ‘ian the heart of despair -svere 
impressive; Tltere was a good deal 
*t despair, and reasons for it, in 
the poems about mental illness, but 
- ft* .through 

tho- despair Insierid of belng ah-lnco- 
Iraront-oxpreMlon of anguish,' like 
t«gt -fifteit found in Anne, SoxtbhV 


— 1 'esp. “,s la s 

r~ a SET ■* p"» 


side. And rc.-wlca neitlier McW noi ‘ accidental, the pretty explicit r 

lion." du iioi ndd mucD. 4.Le|t tlierc be no mistake ahnut it. surioundfpK it. Ip t 
Williams's (looms make ^ I *L~ n Wonting ‘ha black man, the Cpnrud allows two 
pictures. c'SH 1 * man has a simple choice: hrakop English, tc* 

• - ac i ei,c the h'ack man’s — 

'' ^ '“ty and equality or to reject 

T^\ ’ Abu.X,i an ^M ,w !-‘ m P s *' heast -of,. 

I Jp 'ATY) I Cilia fS?" No >.W»He bourse exists* 

Jw/ti Cl IJ 1JVAM* « ve pt as an intellectual quibble. 

• *W CetUUl'iet CllM. 1 . I.An 
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teen Writers , ,,ly 
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Iogue is not brilliuitL but foolishly 
sensational and pretentious, fur 
example, Joseph Conrad's Heart of ■ 
Darkness which, 1 understood, is 
regarded as a masterpiece. I have 
no doubt that the reason for the 
high rating of this novel in Europe, 
and America is .simply (lint there 
it fortifies fears nitd 'prejudices 
and is clever ' enough to 'protect 
itsolf. shut, Id the neud arise, with 
the excuse tltui ir Is not really 
about Africa at aJl. And yet it is 
sec 1« Africa and teams with Afri- 
cans tvhnsu humanity i" uUinittecl- 
in theury hut lotnlly uitdcrniiiicd bv 
the mindlessness of it" context and 
the prettv explicit nnitnal imugery 
ding it. Ip the eiuire novel 
sentences in 
Africans : the 
cannibal who snys “Catch *im, eat 
Mm”,' uitd tlic hnlf-costc who 

announces “ Mistah Kurt* — ha 

dead”. ... 

'Europe’s reliance on its own 
would not worry us ; if it 
the smile time, a.ttcqnpt 
our own. tesliiuoiiy. But 

Perhaps 1 may be allowed two 
liberties: first, tn include Ameri; 


240 pp. Mgcmiliaiw £ 9 r 5, : ... of the myths created by cans undo r, the general rubric of JwJjB f a , 

D 333 25613 % . •? -• . tb dehumanize rile European (which, is what we call d ££n? f i 

- ln ‘hfe cburse onhe riMt '400 them - in Africa, anyway) » and- tiiat falls from t 

' ' 1 • ' +*L ^ch hove P yield«d second- .to give, an example wth 

ers of ^S ; C P5 Certainly, eco- 

I fino iffi « t •. M -Europe—tbe 




•Close followers 
Writings will 
that is new i~ — . 

tively-produced \ f nQ . D1 

anthology 

writiogs. bmbraein?,, 
writers from Joaopb; c g,; 
so n ; McCullefs, 

demonstrates - both ,w « 

d Itaiy ' 

as' wpn as -bis 
Interest in: 
torbil 1» his lotw 


lhfe 'totn'erredentlj-w,^ 
are ‘aiffiiM 

tlii'ough li» J'f.u.-li 

discrAcd^ ^ W; 

‘'-itienwr I c$;aa , >oUu/!* 
sotpe -fcagmenwr 

mV, a wp.? 

'.'.'it?? 


second-, to 
.one of. my oooKa. 

Aji American reviewer with the ra “- 
emazing .name 'of Christ ..writing Would ir, 


to dispatch his third brother to re- 
port on Nigeria, a Nigerian Iijs 
lumped die gun and is talking ! 

Su much for the dialogue between 
the white man and his hroriier con- 
cerning the negro. It is obviously 
not working. 

The second evasion of diu Iogue is 
the. phenomenon of tlic “ Authentic 
African", who was cruuted tu 
circumvent the credibility problem 
of the white cnrrospuiidL'iit and 
expert. The mandate here is to kink 
for an African who is as yet 
unspoilt by Western knowledge und 
record bis views. I should like to 
quoto a distinguished. Gernmn 
scholar of African culture, the late 
Janheinz Jahn, who Has reflected 
on this matter : 

Only the must highly cultivated 
person counts ns a ” run I Euro- 
pean”. A “ real African", on the 
other hand, lives ill die hush . . . 
goes naked . . . und tells fairy 
stories a'bouL the crocodile and 
the elephant. The more primi- 
tive, die more really African. But 
an African who U enlightened 
and cosmopolitan . . . who makes 
political speeches, or write" 
novels, no longef counts as a real 
African. 

As the pace of change accelerates 
there won't be many authentic 
Africans around with that whole- 
some ond unquestioning admiration 
of white people which was the 
chief attraction of die bush African. 
And In any case a European busi- 
nessman who Is in Africa for profit 
today isn’t going to consult a witch- 
doctor for his opinion on an invest- 
ment riskl So the uses of die “ real 
African” have narrowed drasti- 
cally. 

Which should bring us to the 
end of the rond, if the while man 
were not so ingenious. Nut long 
ago the New York Times liouk 
Review carried in the some issue u 
Inutlatoiy review uf V. S. Nuipuiil'-i 
latest novel, A lieiul in the River, 
and a long Interview with Niupqul 
Interspersed with commentary by 
the American writer und critic, 
Ellxobeth Hardwick. 1 cannot speak 
about the novel Which l aln‘ybf"to 
read. Perhaps it deserves the pr,oise.. 
The interview/ commentary wu". 
however, a different mutter. Says 
Hardwick : 

Now LNoipnullhos passed beyond 
India ... to a universal “ Dvtrk- 
n ess **. Talking to him, reading 
and re-reading his work, oiie 
cuunot help but I sic] think . . - 
of Id! Arn'ili, the Ayatollah 
Khomeini, of the fate of . Bhutto. ‘ 
These figures of an improbable 
and deranging transition come to 
mind because Naipuul's work is 
a creurivc rei'lection upon a 
devastating lack uf historical 
preparation, upon the angiiirit df 
tvliolo countries and peoples 
unable to cope. 

Elizabeth Hardwick quotes pro- 
fusely and with apparent glee mid 
approval from the growing corpus 
of scornful work which Naipaui has 
written on Africa,. India and South 
AqKu:ica. Particularly interesting 
were his Congo travels in 1965 from 
Which he, reports on “ native people 
cap\?ing in the ruins of civilization ’’ 
and the “bush creeping back es 
you stood tltere 

, Reading - Elisabeth- Hardwick's 
irrtei vJew, ' oil absurd- and • rather 
pathetic picture rises from the 
printed page : an old American lady 
wide-eyed little 
pretentious drivel 
the Ups of this 
.... _ smart restorer - ; of 

the old comforting myths of -her 


„uu, u ... in the circumstances, 
be ' too difficult to wonder what 
lack of .historical 
created HUlej;, Stalin 
whpt “ deranging 


^ hni^' s «yinka T *Ue 'tHe' !- '-Stofr Sftffli .Anferico raaf tit u*. Predictable : “ Afnca has no future/* 
riri,> t S : attempt to .msmlsa- nr T. E; Lawrenic brought Arabia • This new evasion will have us 
5 rfL by Pointing ou^ that ; fr ' ' to We- ■. . day and , pass on leaving unsolved 

iislifin - • ' "nr italk tigritudo.. fteaco note that if Mr Christ had . ' the problem -of dialogue Which has 

total, African 
the winjl'e man’s 
Athol Fugard 
rli bb I ill" is 

it 




eaney 


HELD WORK 

ft A superb book, the most doijueni and far-veacliing • 
book lit* has written, a perennial poelrv 
offered at a lime wlien many of us have despaired 
of seeing sucl\ w lUiny” 

-Denis l.)oiifl\}fnu', J he -Sew ,)urk fhnc\ Hook Review 

‘‘Field Work is an even bellcr hook limn Norili,.. 
Heaney's resource fulness is as( o n i slii ngl’ 

-C ’fiilsfopfu i v Kicks. The I. otuh >ti Rn'ine of Hooks 
• “In (his latest col feet Ion there are poems and ’ 
passages of evtniordimuy beauty, . 
at their best achieving u classical 1 impidlly” 

-J times fen it oi, Hibernia 

“Througbout the volume Heaney's on (standing gifts, 
bis eye, his ear, his understanding of poetic 
language are on display- 
this is a hook we cannot do with out V * 

-Man in pt tdswonfi. Vie l luun/i < tin 
“Everyone knows by now that Heaney is a 
major poet, and this hook can only swell the uccUuiu? 
-Jvh ii ( ait y. The Sun t It ir 7 / lues 
. ’> '» 

Second impression. Vabci V.ipc.-ilniLks £1.(15 
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No Travel Like 
Russian Travel ' 
Nora Bcloff 

'I'm i - in Fir.'-i.}, ,Vi.'M 

I* >/. 1 1 -I!'. yiiri\\h.nt>i 

o\[)rrUtnlluA\ huloalu ill) it. 
Vfrilots hiiin: ( jlytui i/iw /n /‘MO 

/)f Ju/t/f • 

hnlhn • lluyin. i/.» ■ lltcifphns and 
lb:n hk'Uw rih l limit 

Rl. Hon. Edward Heath M.P. 
'/( lolls you i » i w « .shout 1 1 svf oaiil if < 
of Russia today than lut) pundits' 
analyse*' 

Robert Kec 

£5.95 


Reason Wounded 

Primila Lewis 

Reason \ \ oundt h l is ,i irihub 1 r i« it 
only to t/io ivisonwho w rtrir the 
Ijooh, hut also to t/msf young men" 
and women in India w hnam 
willing lost v ihtough.u ni -tivgglt • 
against .1 s) stem th.it d u res all 
human dignity anti inth.x tin *j son 
for existence to tl to nnllh hmi ho 
live as sla i vs inth e nan* ■ old 
liberal democrat y wvdth-d in 
government ioi at id on behalf uf 
anditisUninoiHy? 

The Guardian 

£5.50* 


Final Journey 

Martin Gilbert 

Six million u oio nuircfuicc I 
by the Nazis in thesrr onil vs odd 
war. Theso pages HI Tories Ixiswl 
on eye-witness accounts «iml on 
tonlcm|>di aiy evidence. 

VVI iercvc r |Wssil>le the author Iws 
given the precise tf.ilo of every 
cIocume«(.ciuolcJ,and Iwsr iiod 
the actual wools tiserial ihe lime, 
l>olh by the Nazis and Ijy ilw. ir 
victims. 

£7.95 Illustrated • 


The Mormon 
Experience 

A History of the 
Latter-day Saints 
Leonard J Arrington and 
Davis Bitten 

'The authors have told this 
adventure slot)' and told it 
extremely well'. 

Books and Bookmen 

£930 


Blake and 
the New Age 

Kathleen Raine 

■herhook Is 1 \ oruki fully serious 
and. unM idnable.and only . 
Idiots will ignore it. U is a superb 
statement oithe seihu<ness of the 
iw&ic genius inTnglish. lUakc 
wasapaii of it; so Is Kathleen 
Raine..* • 

• ! IheScolsman 

£7.50 
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By Blake Morrison 


The iclcii of tlie female rock linger 
is (i lie v.’liicli contemporary ilrrtina- 
libis of both stage and l ek vision 
seem to find peculiarly fascinating. 
After David Hare’s l>Jny Teeth 
Smiles and trie ITV Rock Potties 
aeries starring JuJie Covington, we 
now have Barrie Keefe's Bastnnl 
Angel <RSC Warehouse from last 
week), which features Charlotte 
Cornwell — a Iso of Rock Potties fame 
— ns a dynamic, red -haired lead 
singer called Shelley. It’s not hard 
to sec why the genre U proving 
attractive to dramatists. Plays about 
rock music allow them to stage 
a mixed media event while remain- 
ing in a naturalistic inode, and they 
also probably Jure into the theatre 
at least a few people who wouldn't 
normally go there. Female rock 
singers give I hom Hie chance, too, 
to raise quest Ions about emancipa- 
tion: the music business is one in 
which women seem to succeed as 
often as men. but lire they truly, 
imlcncmicm, the Debbie llurrys and 
.Shelleys belting it out up there, 
or ure they us exploited and mani- 
pulated ii s the girl next door? 

It comes as a surprise at first 
to find Barrie Keefe entering this 
domain. His previous plays have 
tended in be about the deprived 
und delinquent, not the rich and 
successful. Rut Bastard Angel is 
carefully structured so us in do- 
ftliiiiiiirizc rhe rack world. Four 
see net representing n single gig 
Riven m Germany are intercut with 
four belli ud-sccrie* scenes from the 
year leading up to it. 

The lux l a posit ions expose the 
««P between the polish i.f Shelley’s 
on-singv pei fnrmnu ces and lu<r list- 
less .Hid hrui.ili/ed private life, 


much of which is spent consuming 
quantities of dope und bouze, watch- 
jug old videotapes, and emci min- 
ing scltriolbov-groiipics (’’ one of the 
perks of the job", as she puts it). 
Shelley is now in Iter late thirties 
and, like the rest of the group und 
its jumgers-on, worries occasionally 
how long she can keep up the race 
(" J need nty five hours now , as 
one of them remarks). 

In spite of their globe-trotting, 
Shelley and her group, the Angels 
(the n a me is an excuse for working 
in some portentous good-and-evi) 
symbolism), are as limited in their 
horizons as Keefe’s usual South Lon- 
doners, looking upon abroad in 
narrow, opportunistic terms; you 
can get drug; in Los Angeles and 
women in Amsterdam, and in Berlin 
you can safely insult die Krauts (as 
Shelley does) without them realiz- 
ing what you're saying, Into a com- 
munity which is often blandly 
called classless, Keefe also brings 



n much needed if c-x.isxer.iiecl _sr-ii%e 
of social dirfi'iuict.'. Midway 
through the first halt i»f the pUy 
we shift from the i uuctuisly cheer- 
ing Berlin audience in ihc- tin Mu 
of expensive silverware in Shelley’s 
country c suite in F.km'x, acquired 
to show rime she U ’’ as gaud us 
the in ". Huving got the hmi.se, 
Sliellev and her colleagues run wild 
in it like naughty children, messing 
up the furniture, humiliating the 
servants and using a silver tray 
(ingenious, this)- to snort cocaine 
from. It's not that the Angels me 
without cull m e 1ml Hint mulling in 
the culture they do have seems to 
fit here: the house reminds the 
Keith Moon-like drummer of " The 
Old Elizabeth tin Hotel in Alubama 

Shelley’i? acquisition nnd loss of 
the house give the pfay a strong 
narrative centre, but with rhe intro- 
duction of two mawkish episodes in 
the over-long second half, Keefe 
loses his way. One of these episodes 
concerns the decline of an ex- 
member of die group, now a junkie. 
Shelley's reaction to his eventual 
death is presumably intended . to 
show that despite her protests tiona 
of callousness (“I can’t handle 
other people’s problems, I'm not 
into that hc all"; " I didn’t get 
wit ere I am by letting suicidal 
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i""^ :, "1 Jbni't nty lawn’’-'. 

""I I- hrM ”li 1 i.Ul-*’). shfc Vl 
nc.in .ifirr .ill ; but « c ar* *' 
c.iuviiu l-iI. Wm so Mi)| j s **,; 
p.d .sun iili.i which has shclL r 
nnw iiliiitily ik-cping with hen' 
Suit. , 

lltistaid Aiificl 1 ms more ihai ! 
fair f.luire uf rliilivs uijmit the 
imisu wm Id, und t'lids with two r 
ilt»> ntiiN) i isminding of them it?, 
tile ones about niusicioiu 
drifter s *‘ nnly happy on the nuji 
and of tlie need for us to for. 1 
evciv tiling else and ” believe it t‘ 
music". Wlmt saves the play is c 
the music, which is only just ak-.' 
believable (Corn well's singinziit' 


By Richard West 


- singing. dot 1 

tint rival tluii uf her dstai 1 ' 
Fidlyliund Julie Covington), )■ 
the jukes and uiiecdotes, which W' 
some of the low rent wit 
autlieiuicity we have come to 


5‘ 


ity we nave come ui ajtj 
from Keefe. Significantly, thet>! 
most successful parts could hek' 
equally well in Dny other of i- 
plays: Trev (Donald Sumpter), 
a drummer-friend of Shelley's « k > 
spend? his time talking shout'd!, 
wife ” and niothers-in-law l : 
“coppers"; Bill Is niansgercu 1 . 
pronintcr of the Angels, but 1% 
as if hc would hc more at b 
orgmii/iiifi n hoys' soccer tt 
sunic-wlierc south uf the river, - 

i 


Author, author, author 


Chur hue Cornwell as S/iWfep in 
Barrie AVe/Vs Ha surd Angel. 


Trollope down under 


The date is March, 19S0, the 
English party has been in the 
Antipodes for several weeks,, while 
the captuiu of the home team has 
sunered a facial injury ut practice 
with the hall running. off his bat 
on to his face. There are disputes 
about the make-up of the teams 
prim 1 to the game. Finally the 
mntch gets under way; the English 
win the toss and their opeuers take 
the field. 

They looked . like two stout 
Minervas with huge wicker, hel- 
mets. I know a picture of the god- 
dess, all helmet, auear, and 
petticoats, carrying her spear 
over her shoulder as she flies 
through the air over the cities of 
the earth. Sir Kennington [Ovalj 
. did not fly, but In other respects 
he was very like the goddess, so • 

i; 

. wonderful was the. machine upon pperied m iy80j 

h.is head, by which his brab) .and '' 1,1 

features were to be protected. .. 

The demon bowler for the oppos- 
ing side carefully lines up his aim: 

' It seemed ..to me as though he 
were taking infinite caro to level It 
straight and even , at Sir Kennlng- 
tan’s head." After about a quarter 
of an- hour’s delay. tbo fir5t. ball is 
bowled: the English bp rim 


The English catapult howler is 
foiled, and the home fifteen (sic) 
triumph. The narrator reflects at 
the -end: 

It was ludicrous, to those who 
could not but think, as I did, of 
U.e very little matter as to which 
the contest had been raised : — 
just a game of cricket which two 

• of , - b ? ys , hBd be pn Playing, 
odd which should, have been 
regarded , as no more than an 
amusement— as a pastime, by 
I which to refresh themselves be- 
Hreen their work. But they 
regarded it as though a great 
national combat had been fought, 
and the Britannullsts looked 
upon themselves as though they 
j ,ad bee " victorious against Eug- 


Pat' Rogers •• 


By Victoria Glendinning 

The setting of Michael Frayn's new 
play Liberty Huff at the Groeuwich 
Theatre is Bulmora] Cusile in 19.17, 
all mulers und lurtau linoleum, with 
an electric fire perched on a ten- 
client in the inurbie fireplace, for 
thu Revolution happened in England 
not Rusmh, and Balmoral is a 
writers’ home mil by ihe Ministry 
of Works (the suite painters ure 
kept ut Sandringham). And so wc 
come upon tho>e represeutntivu 
“people’s writers’’ of the I‘J30s, 
Godfrey Winn fjuliun Fcllovves), 
Warwick Deeping (Anthony Sliurp) 
and Enh^ Blyton (Rnwena Cooper] 
breakfasting off barley and turnip 


kedgeree, waited ou by dour .Joint 
Me Nub (Rikki Pulton in welling- 
tons, kik, green baize apron und clo t It 


cap)i and chivvied by Mr Skinner 
(George Cole), the fussy administra- 
tor who ' rabbits on ubout dockets, 
breakfast vouchers nnd the petty 
larceny of McNab: the legs or the 
bjlliurd table have disappeared over- 
night. 

The fourth writer in residence. 
Hugh Walpole, has also di.suppcurcd 
overnight. The Inspector is expec- 
ted; Hugh Walpole must bo pro- 
duced at all costs. Somebody must 
be Hugh Walpole. That is nil you 
need to know for the moment. Aft or 
a slowlsh star.t,. the play escalates 
into a sequence of substitutions nnd 
mistaken .identities which givos 
George Cole as Mr SMnner (and 


sometimes as John McNab) r> 
Rikki I'lilton in triplicate us 
McNab, ux 1 1 null Whipoic being ti:: 
self, and .is Joint McNab beinjRcf 
Wulpnle, mu It ink- opportunlittii 
be rheniSL'Ircs impersonating xa 
one they iiavu it in for. 

llngii Will pole can never )r 
been so funny in Ills lifetime, v’: 
in this pi. iv is brutally cutiui. 
since lie It. is u ilean attack 
inopportune moment. .A corpv: 
uhvnyx good f«»r ;i laugh, and V. 
hr icily pioppetl up to decent i 
InsnecitiM* (Oliver Ctqion)— hp* 
really a jiiiirn.ilist from 
Kiissin — and then cuusignedwf*: ' 
frey Winn’s cuhin trunk. BikUh. 
inn's parallel idem ity us MtNa'-, 
achieved by ptiittuniimc-style i*® : 
nieclinnics which work ns slicxji 1 :- 
a hiniana-skiui. (The direction .u(, . 
Alim Dhssw.) Fulton is th* 3 ) 
uf rile slmw. He is u vilry t* f \\ • 
niun, a hern iimih of the 
bin spei'iiillzulioii lieing iwnwmp.. 
Du uies, ilk Huuh Walpow- • 
mure refined rTnni Henry £*1 . 
—seems to be uiodoliod o(i .. 
St J uli n Kiev us, or nil her on 
ever Nnnnan St Joint Sum 1.^ 
modelled on. Ami bis suwtj 1 ® 
remlu ring uf Me Null’s stune' 1 ^ 
nersonnilmi uf Wulnole I* 


When Graham Greene went in West 
Africa in 1935, he rclures in Journey 
Without Mays, the cargo ship on 
which lie was travelling stopped at 
Tenerife, where lie found ihut rhe 
local cinema wus showing a film 
made front one of his own hooks, 
Stmnboul Train. The publicity 
ballyhoo for rhe film version gave 
its own summary of the contents: 
" Two Youthful Hearts in the Grip 
of Intrigue. Fleeing from Life. 
Cheated ? Crashing Across Europe. 
Wheels of Fate." Although Greene 
had uoc- been proud of 5ftmibotif 
TrcMM— ‘‘ One had never taken the 
book seriously "—-lie was neverthe* 
less appalled by t*ie movie version: 
* The direction was incompetent, 
the photography undistinguished, 
the story sentimental. If there was 
any truth in rhe original it had been 
carefully altered, if anything was 
left unchanged it was because it 
wus untrue. Nevertheless he could 
not disconnect himself from the 
experience of the book and even 
the film, and "it was curious, rather 
pleasing to find it there in the hot 
bright Flowery town... in a shaded 
side street behind an old carved 
door like a monastery's 
Now Otto Preminger has made 
a film of Mr Greene’s latest novel, 
7’hc Human Factor, whose pint, 
oddly enough, could also in part be 
.summarized by die Hollywood pub- 
licity for Stumboul Train. The two 


hearts in the griu of intrigue are 
lutlifui but they might 
be fleeing from Jlfe; 


not very ybutlifu 

be said to be f! „ _ 

they are most certainly cheated ; 


one of them crushes across Europe 
and both are certainly crushed by 
tlie wheels of fate. There is even 
a train in the new film, although 


only a hiring commiiiei train hum 
Hertfordshire into London. 

The plot of the film is generally 
close lo that of tlie hook: tlie 
British security forces learn ih.it 
the Russians huvu planted u " mole " 
inside thu Secret Intelligence Ser- 
vice, or whatever department spies 
on foreign countries. They send in n 
sneciaj investigator, pluyetl by 
Richard Attenborough as a stout, 
wheezing, whisky-voiced false 
hearty, his pink eyes bluzing with 
dishonesty. Suspicion fulls first on a 
young man who is not quite ’’ right ” 
in a class sense, then oai the hero, 
who also works in the department 
dealing with southern Africa. Al- 
though this port is sympathetically 
played by Nicol Williamson, who 
oddly enough looks rather like 
Graham Greene, only the dullest 
viewer will fail to see almost Imme- 
diately that he is the " mole While 
working out of the Consulate in 
Johannesburg he has become too 
friendly with some of the Com- 
munist enemies of apartheid and 
has married a black African woman. 
They and her child (by another 
African) now live in a home-counties 
town rather like Berkhnnisted, 
where Greene grew up and went to 
scnool. The hero's past begins to 
catch up with him mid he is soon 
in trouble with the spynvasters of 
Great Britain, Russia, and even 
South Africa — In the .shape of a 
crudely sinister man from BOSS. 
The hero does o bunk for Moscow 
and in ihe end faces a final irony 
. . . well, I shall not reveal it to 
those who have not read the novel, 
except to say that It docs not come 
off so well in the film. 

Like - all Greene’s hooks, 77it» 
Human Factor is almost eerily 
topical. The recent identification 
of the '* Fourth Man Anthony 
Blunt Bitd the ullegaiiuns made 
against fifth, sixth nnd seventh 


men. 

chief 


including .1 {turner dop>it\ 
«»{ British intelligence, a I 


ought tu make seeing tlie film 
nlinnst like reading ilic morning 
newspapers. And the present in- 
volvement of Russia, South Africa 
and Great Britain in wlut will be 
called Zimbabwe could soon make 
The llumtm Factor us topical in 
another respect. The sense of 
tinting is perfect. In a similar way 
live book of Our Man in Havana 
came nut just before the Cuhan 
crisis which, like the bonk, revolved 
round the installation of Russian 
missiles; The Quiet American came 
nut Just before the Americana 
moved into Vietnam to try and set 
tip a “ third force " ; The Honorary 
•Consul Came out just before a 
British diplomat was kidnapped by 
South American left-wing guer- 
rillas ; even Greene’s last play, con- 
cerning a Raffles-type gentleman 
burglar, appeared in a week In 
which just such a gentleman burglar 
was sent to prison, and the 1932 
thriller Stumhoul Train, about 
which Mr Greene is so diffident, 
was true to the period of the rise of 
the. Nazis in Germany and should 
have mode a good, topical film. 

Yet it' is perhaps just' because 
of their topicality tliat so few of 
Greene’s books nave been turned 
into successful movies. Film direc- 
tors often seem blind to the actual 
world around them. Certainly this 
is the case with The Human Factor. 
Some of the actors, notably Mr 
Attenborough, give exciting per- 
formances but none of them con- 
vince for n moment that they are 
working for British intelligence. 
Much of thp detail is wrong. For 
example, when the hero defects to 
Moscow he is made to live in a 
little flat with cracked walls and 
clingy furnishing, yet we know from 
accounts of ucunil defectors that 
most of ihem were provided with 


ciimfui inble ■ip.i rtilic-m-., good fur- 
niture, books, food, drink — r.nd in 
Burgess's case even a hoy friend. 

Or Hike the case uf tlie' actress 
who plays thu hero’s Snuth African 
wife. She looks beautiful, nets rot- 
tenly mid changes Iter cost nine so 
frequently that I could swear thill 
once she wns wearing a different 
dress when she stepped into a road 
from thu one she was wearing when 
she arrived at the other side. But 
her main defect in the part is her 
appearance. Shu is un Ethiopian nf 
Nilotic race and bears no resem- 
blance to the dumpy, copper- 
coloured Bantu people, the Zulus, 
Sothos or Xhosn or the Republic 
of South Africa. It is rutlier as if 
the part of a Portuguese had been 
given to a Norwegian. Even the skin 
colour is wrong. Incidentally, ir is 
typical of the inherent racial arro- 
gance of white Americans and 
Europeans — on the Left no less 
than .on the Right — that they 
imagine all Africans to be the same. 

Even the South African scenery 
of The Human Factor is wrong. Tlie 
hero and the left-wing conspirators 
ace seen driving nut on a red mur- 
rain road among tropical vegetation 
of a kind that simply does not occur 
in the Transvaal where the scene is 
set. It may be argued that most 
people who see the film would not 
notice, but this answer does an in- 
justice to Mr Greene, who has such 
a true eye for atmosphere and 
colour. He see ins doomed io direc- 
tors who ignore such tliinqs. The 
Comedians, for example, which is 
set in the sinister mountains nf 
Haiti, wus turned into n film on 
tlie flat, drnb c»Pst n? Dahomey. 
Of those films I have stun, only 
Brighton Rock mid Our Man in 
Havana were anywhere near as 
enjoyable as t lie uriginnl books. The 
Human Factor must nnw be added 
in ihe list of disappointments. 


The American imprint 


By Celina Fox 


people and incidents— whether rieef- large lithographs by George Bellows, parlours. He endlessly recorded the 
ing or anecdotal— in a predomiu- who was closely associated with the city, using the same* raw material 


pcr.soiuuimi or Wuhiolc 
saiisfucinry : n rudu Seal. ■; 

1 n i i-nti 1 n u bio I u v« 1 ory Jok« V,. 
whlu-cyod admirer (Jill MWf J 1 

.... . i □..<■<>(*01 P'l-. . 


citil Hindu) who Is longuiB 
cuss the emminnnl subtwiws ■ „ 
Perrin unit Mr Traill. ■ • -r. 


Test Cricket 


an sac-* - 


cumbs to his first delivery. 

Tli is repo tr was filed bv Anthony 
Trollope in a novel .published In 
1882. The Fixed Period Is a futurist 
social fable, plainly Influenced by 
Ereufhon, which dCscribes cvOiUs in 
a former English colony suttie- 
where on ihe fringe, of Australasia. 
The " period " of ihe title relates 
to it form of compulsory egt]itiqaaib 
At tlus age of sixty. seven, when in- 
habitants of the Empire nf the 
Smith Pacific (bUicfwise Britad- 
nulR) are to be deposited " at the 
college of KccronulU, lit reality, it, 
is n .satire on domestic Victorian 
politics, and the gr<*at cricket 
mutch at Gfadst nun polls is a minqr 
episodic Thu result, -. if anyone' 
carps, it a victory fqr Biimtthulo 
by one wicket: their captuiu makes 


rf~> 


■■■■}• 

: i 1 
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1,275 in Hie fast inhhigs, arid 

lift - 

. - ... BrSul _ 

gentleman ivho^ .liau. advance^ 


" I.— ” 1 |<,II,<U, un, ■ iiu.pa 

Ills Side' to victory with the befp of 
lha last man, Mt‘ Brmleweed, *’a 


nearer .to his Fixed. Period than 
tiny tuber of rhe cricketers; Ho t>ux 
“Marly ,.t b.iriy .-{ » va . >euh.,of ,<jge .v.,;*. 
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* 4^ 111 *M1 


** lha limit each. . . 

must Cdriiain a peae fc . 

a norteslwe roU qn tiueiitu-fdur: . 

Twenty-fqur cdnsiSthh lhniteach. , ‘. 

; ; Nnfty-six would, raiss ff sCreecli. - ; ■ 

™hiU yj$ J;now wg haya (o tcttc/i. 

breich ' 

"... /ipup .< 

' Jiii/J haiirin « 




The .sued nd act iif P |a y fld 
the cliuructers R 0 , um ?,„ >, 
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‘I don't know a single man in this 
country who hasn't had to tench, 
P v‘ nt » si8n5 ’ shovel coa ^ 0| ’ some- 
ihing ( Edward Hopper oocc said, 
defending Ins need to Illustrate for 
a living. This very diversity of ■ 
experience may help to explain why 
tne exhibition of American prints 
mat Just opened at the British 
Museum is such a revelation. ' It 
ostensibly covers the past hundred 
years, but more than half ihe 
exhibits were bought In 1979 ns 
part of the new policy of the 
* ' PS} me * ,c °f Prints and Drawings 
nil the gap in its twentieth- 
century holdings. And it concen- 
■rates on the work prod uco4 during 
?I e . inter- woe years, which ' hns 
rarefy been seen In this country. 
Fov 1977-8 Cityscape ■ exhibl-' 


dninkur — n <l Hburatlni • ^ 

that In nm so boring ncre 

seemed in Donkey^ Tears. i‘ »L 
Enid Blyton n chnnce 
hale down ; she buz been 
"curiously obscure p roll v.ij rrt i 
duress, since jier ria ^ 
are banned by t* :« 


autJy urbun setting. 

Whistler, of course. Tecordetl the 
atmosphere of European cities. The 
exhibition starts wkh a selection 
from his second Venetian set of 
1879-80 and w etching of Amster- 
dam. Doorways, windows and ent- 
rances framing gardens and alleys 
beyond revenl nis i caiefiri irking 
and . wiping: . technique for toon l 
offsets. Joseph Pennell, his disciplq 
and biographer, was the leading 
propagandist For the. cause, of print- 
making in America. But he moved 
on to depict New York with its In- 
dustry and skyscrapers in works on 
show here, and olso served as an 
enthusiastic host in traducing more 
revolutionary English print-makers 
like NevJnSon tu the city's dyna- 
mism. 

• It was John Sloan, one of the 
leading members of "The Ejght" 

(the Ash-Can school) who was re- 
sponsible fdr breaking- with the 
academic prints making tradition in -various states 
America. Examples, of his work right balance. 


Ash-Can school, have un enormous 
dark power: the pathetic Goya- 
esque distortion of normal expres- 
sion in his madhouse dance and the 
massive muscular strength of his 
most famous print " A Stag at 
Sharkey’s 

Subject matter repeats itself in 
the exhibition even if the mood 
changes. Robert Riggs depicted both 
boxing motches nnd a psychopathic 
ward, but with a slightly repulsive 
undercurrent quite different from 
Bcllows’s broader humanity. Another 
of BeUows’s subjects ironically en- 
titled "Solitude", showing a horde 


uuder 

stories 


Godfrey Winn, a balding 1*“?^ 
tartan knee socks,' h fl s 8 "• " * 




inrtmi kiibu. suck** - ■g-jj-.us 

about lvis d&ar mother,^? WBrB id 
emotionol I? ussi® n .j 
Deeping’s, in a s'lw Tgii 

frame, is passed from^ ^ 
People weeping together 8 . 
funnier than people - . 

together. .■ • , W 

: There rife a lot of 
noss involving , pl8' v V e J^ D “ y siairf 
pyjnma bottoms, a :%f; * 

s/ttiak on ‘ 
champagne 
going to ; bag 
(the only Warm 


*°. n ' hi which a few American 
ffl n “ °* mat period were on show, 

V 1 * v wganizers borrowed from 

Americen collections. Now, partly .w„. •« 

••trough canny purchases by previ- were presented to the Museum in 
nJ^\^ pers > PWriy through for tun- 1965 on behalf, of his Widow. Sloan. 

observed the .sights and incident* 
nf the streets while tiudging .round 


that fascinated Burra and Dtx but 
treating it with an almost Rowland- 
son ian blowsy excess. For Isabel 
Bishop the source was the Women 
of the war years, available yet 
slightly despondent, meeting each 
other and waiting, at bars one! on 
stools. 

The exhibition does venture out- 
side New York. There is Benton’s 
marvellously taut yet romantic 
image of ' a lmrse racing a train, 
Grant Wood’s extraordinary Shriner 
quartet and the little known 
Lawrence 1 Kupfevman’s sharply- 
shaded Victorlun mansion, as still 
of courting couples In Central Park ond unreal as a film set. Such work 
ot night and one lonely figure, can seems to underline the remotenoss 
be compared with Hopper’s treat- American art in this period from 
meiit of the pork, which stresses the lb 8 currents of European moder- 
nism, but those currents run none- 
theless like threads through the 
exhibition. Charles Sheelar’s Del- 
monlco building' rises futuristically 
to the sky nnd Louis Loznwick 


mystery of the night. He achieved 
his effect by wiping the empty areas 

mb 


of light clean to contrast with the 
dense cross-hatching of foliage and 
shadows, their, velvet quality modu- 
lated and highlighted through 
to achieve the 
The four prints 



' ■“nics oy. 
era at le 


in k weJi represented 

i* , ■®. British,. . public . collection. 

must . .form the .only 


with liis portfolio looking for work, 
tbnt his artistic 


yet he stressed 
purpose was more 
socially conscious. 


reduces the city to cool construe 
tivlst geometry. However, it is only 
with tlie abrupt changeover to 'the' 
prints of the New York school of 
the 1960s and 1970s that fresh tech-' 


satirical than 
Indeed, the 


in this exhibition all depict modest, 
unexceptional scenes bur capture 
a moment . of delicate- tension. , His , piques ■ are explored and eraeri 
two memorable images " Evening mentation with texture and colour 

“ “ Side Interior", is handled with a cool confidence, 

a certainty of their importance in 
the art world of today. 


pensive coverage of • American., influences he mentioned were, those 
Ttb 
lout 
xas 

riot. 

libraries) - 


, ; Prmt.m^king of t j ie 19205 . and 1 1930 s, 
" ^Bnd. ioutsiae thq United 

fa. contrast with the wealth 


lots, '.iji ..American 


Wind ” and " East Side Interior 
both of Interiors away from the 
clamour of rhe city, are hung side 

by side, revealing moments of soli- w cu j.i oua -hat these later 
tude wlien by a glance or a sudden havb aminrentlv Droved to he 

of nine teen rbrcentury English Htera-. , bree?e the contrast between indoor n lDre difficult P to collect than those 
ture, a Dickensian Hew of life privacy and the outside unknown Sf the inter-wnr oeXd Curts faK< 
illustrated ! not by Crulkshank, is transfixed. Hopper himself nre- .despite the size o? many silk screen 
whom Sloan considered too much ferred to leave the psychological editions rheir urice has put them 
of a caricaturist, but by John Leech, s.ibtleries of rheir meaning un- ?„to rhe InvesKt braKet wa^ 

defined. ’ - 


Oxford 

Universal/ Press 

wrcnc jSMS3ttacWPC t aaaw am igg 

The V^or2d fertte 

Essays on Danle 
and his Times 
Edited by Cecil Grayson 

This volume is based on lectures 
given by members c»f the 0<loi d 
Danle Sooely to celebrate Ms 
centenary in 1976. The ten 
contributors illustrate various 
aspects of Dante and his times ; 
ihe background of his historical, 
political, and philosophical 
Ihought. lha nature of his 
visionary experience, his style 
and evolution as a pool and 
theorist of poetry. Illusliated £14 

^ I 

The Early Mallarme 

Volume 1, Parentage, . 
Early Years, and Juvenilia 
Austin Gill 

Scholars grappling with the 
complexities of Mallarnie s 
mature poetry have tended to • 
give less critical attention lo his 
formation as a poet. This study, 
a detailed reassessment by a 
Jinguiat, now contributes to our 
understanding of them through 
a fresh look at the juvenilia, and 
a thorough exploration of 
Mallarm6's background and 
early life. £10 

Addison: 

The Freeholder 

Edited by James Leheny 

This edition of filly-five of 
Addison's essays, published as 

a periodical during and after the 
Jacobite rising of 1715-16, 
reveals his acute political sense, 
his awareness of popular 
opinipn, and his ability lo exploit 
situations for the benefit of the 
Whigs and Ihe Hanoverian couiL 
It includes a definitive text, an 
introduction to the political 
context, and notes. E16 

Forbes’ 

Russian Grammar 

Edited by J. C. Dumbreck 

This is Ihe Urst paperback \ 

edition of the 1964 revision of 
Forbes' Russian Grammar, first 
published In 1914. The hardback 
edition is to go out of print. Third 
edition, paper covers £4.95 

Sun, Moon, 

and Standing Stones 

John Edwin Wood 

‘Here Is a Ipcid, carefully . ' 

composed and balanaed account 
ol the findings of ihe 
archaeoastf'oriomica I school 
which makes even the most. 1 
difficult of these ideas reasonably 
plain .... it succeeds 
extraordinarily well.’ Nature. 

' The book is now.available ln 
Oxford Paperbacks. £3.50 


He reduced the scale .of .the city to 


The 


"teseuinti and 

fe' of .«*■.,* HEs. land*cape •(. 

§•; S su "i. term? • and' from Winslow w *«ilna lines, chimmsys and . .. ..... 

••= nqme i v onwards this Di’ibritv seenis water Scenes of domesticity in these minis. For Martin' Lewis, down his margins accordingly. 

u * ' — iide every win- from whom Hopper received some Sloan .and Hopber both wanted to. 

the. rqnfs-^the... jnstniction ' and encouragement, the sell their ’ prints at, modest prices 




whole mythology ’ of the boil's, 
of Ne.w. York Js embellished . .enca 
in these prims. For Martin' Lewis, down 


Into the Investment bracket 
ahead of their -less pretentious fore: 
bears. Even Whistler had ho pati- 
streets of New. York Js embellished . ence with collecting fads and cut 

” “ ' - his' " 


V'"' 


. 1 < 




wider market, 
by Campbell Do 


of the Bkyaciapcrs;' He also 
rhythm of; the streets 


Washington 
, Sloan and lured the 
. declare the 
Village f 
■The'-, hud*] 

ngo'lnst 1 the cold. 
d,_ Marsh: Juspiration 
: eocoijsltqpS' 
the ' wlifaL- 

■ bmlasque? 


Tjie Hoppers, 
son in the. 
ranged front $1& to $22. 
could not get, rid nf the ten 


cap-, prints that rpade up his. “ New York 
aiid. City Life " at S25. But ; today, with 
the in pfiriiculaf, women In' pairs trip* Christie'- -*-a— *-«>■' - r A >«— - 
, ping iflloug tho sidewalk’ 1 in their can prii 
■M e ( d short l&20s skirts, their coats furled of thei 


Christie’s specialist sales of Aineri- 
rints. In Nevy York a symptom 
eir rise, in - value — they now 
cost ih oi> sail'd s 'of dollars eaph~ we 



The United States 
and China in the 
Twentieth Century 

MlchaelSchaller 

this book examines the history' ' 
of Slno-Amerloan relatlons’ia • 
the nineteenth and twentieth 
eepturies. with emphasis on the 
years since 1937. The author 
describes and analyses events 
from the nineteenth-conUiry 
opium trade and missionai y ;. 

• movement to the recent 
estebliehnjent of. diplomatic 
YelatlpbS: HluSti*ated.C6'95__ ' 

I. >' ■ 1 •-•■I, . .■ ' .iV S I r ,» . • 


far -£*j y. 
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to the editor 


A crookback from the Caucasus 


By David Marshall Lang 


IJmii Feln-uary 9, miclicnces at Lon- parallels in medieval Georgian with 'ids work ” uiVcoVi'mlVied How" were frequently invited with a lit- 
turn's ItcHinri llnnse have u chance huitury. ll|i to l he Russian annexa- evei . »hu nlnv* nf Sliakesinsare have Georgian national theatre imniian it:, 
oi see.nR the same production of turn of 1801, Georgia was divided nevl cr sir « hiJ time ceased to 10 Moscow mid oilier Soviet dlie,. 


The Genigimi irletil ifios naturally III. A copy nf rile first edit 
with _ Sli irke r . peace's heroes. In 1893 is preserved in the 

Guni’Mia, every uxi driver is a Library. 

ft i,R '«‘ir° r l, ? r !:'. v f s 1 ! k l C .,°v. n0 - And Machabeli died in tragi' 
the v li.ii.iy, r.i Richard III has ninny mystfi( . ioili circa, n stances in 
parallels in medieval Georgian w f lh j lSs work uncompleted. 


If. A copy nf rile first edition of ‘have included U.->haiigi (Mikliei-I.v , up i>> l.mk like smue seedv fia 
893 is preserved in the British Hamlet, Sergo ZaLari-ul, -'_■■* Kim; I iVi.il I -...vimi in lt Moscovv nr^ 

.ibrary. Lear and the partnership nf Ak.il.i lion <ii ilu- Thrccpciuiv P /w’ 

Machnbeii died in tragic and Kliorava and Akaki Vas.ul/e .i-, t'.m-.liv a -p»ris a Victorian cwniiw 

lysteriniis ciitru instances in 1898 Othello land logo. Ihw great .trims jIm-^ «»uh u'lmrnlc.l me oi ft! 


Poetic Initiatives ■SL?tF£ Edward Thomas 


were frequently invited with tin* Imtli-i m /.a /mi riettu. 

"eoigian national theatre rum pan it:, 
i Moscow mid other Soviet ciiie>. A l l , '‘ l Y'‘ p - V tl, N P r<3 * covena 
feden Japaridze, who is still vl-iv °) I'dinlungli Fcsiivul pi a due 

uch flfive, has delighted audience-* ,, " n . ihe Round' H mr 

several nf Shakespeare's leading j.reiuine, u is hard to find ijii 

male roles. Lv.li superlatives to deserfa 

Chkhikv.ul/e‘s portrayal of the tide 

I mention these names, however rule (.rule '.one and smanic nt nn« 

1 rmniUni- !.«. . .. n..:.- i. I. i ■ 


As at Edinburgh, the production is is unnecessary to make banal coni- CbelMze’and Ga°ch ech'if a d/e* L an d & ' a i 
i .ini-tMi n,ihi>rt ih a i .. d:-i.^..j nr —a 31,41 uaciieciiuqiwc, and at 


... ■ .... unfriendly rivalry between Bacon 

S|, :r,r h£? a J ll >e e , ,^ e « C .».!n.iVnr and Albertus and Albert us was 
inus (January 25) made a itunibei ffamilior with the ftincrariwn. 
of fair points coiicciiimg the ....... . _ . . , 

improved fortunes nf the Poetry » William of Rubruck did- not 
JJeety and the success of its tel J. Roger Bacon, it is an extra- 
Krmimiul Poetry Competition. A few ordinary conua deuce that one of. 
of those points require a response, the first two men in Europe to 
ul 1 1 . , record the composition -if gim- 

Firsr, n correction : _ the 1978 powder, and probably the first, did 
Naiiuiial Poetry Competition was not so soon after meeting die only Euro- 
run In -conjunction with BBC tele- peim to have visited the cosin o- 
vjvjn and The Sunday Tunes, who politon cnpiml of the one empire 
ran a sepnrate competition, but hv fo the world where the substance 
the Poetry Society alone. Second, was widely known, 
the -judges of the 1979 Nalionnl JAMES CHAMBERS. 

^srsssrzz? » w*- «— »« 

■ it i 1.. .. *IL.iN. 


bears rlie li.ntie of the country s out- 
standing bard, Shots, . Rustaveli. 
SlukespL-ure and Rustaveli arc two 
poets wli mu the Georgians revere 
above .ul] uihers, 

Shota Rustaveli was a roni untie 
poet who flouiished during the 
itirtii of rjucen Tamar (1184-1213). 
ili-s epic masterpiece The Sian in 


oits medieval ruler who is always duction in Georgia began during the new prose rendering by Kikn.irlze. 
known as " George the Bad" — a sort 1920s associated . with the name nf Shakespeare is. in his actor.-, 1 lilniiU ; 
of King Joiiii, whose career was not ^ ,a regisseuv Kotfi Marjunishvili or they are reinterpret in g muteri.il 
unlike iliur of Macbeth or of Rich- Mardzhanov, a disciple of Stanis- which is already second iiuiui-c to 
aid III hiniML-lf. lavsky. Elements of extreme natura- them. Hence the sureness of much 

The modern Georgian theatre was alternated in his productions and the .masterly professionalism 

founded by Tbilisi during the 1650s ™ nvant-gardc. surrealist features, which diaracterize the Ron ml 
l»v Ciurgi Eristavi, I, was Eristavi’s “rjamshvih worked in both i Tbilisi llQtise Richard III — “part Brecht, 
* ■ ■■ and Moscow and become influential part Batman”, as Steve Grant 


nm a sepnrate competition, but hv 
• the Poetry Society alone. Second, 
■ the judges of the 1979 Nmionnl 
i'"v * ■« u«i.-,«|inr tiiiii >ainnic ot once, i Poetry Competition were well awnre 
lw suggcMs siimiluucously th« coil • ihm the winning poem, “The 
mil- dim ii mid ih e disintegraiiu - Flitiin?" by Medbli McGuckiau, 
p<vclinp;iih. Repulsive and terrib- ' exceeded the stated maximum 
nut, lie •■lHI niiin.igcs convincing i • length of rhiriy-two lines. They 
lu s-vtiiicv tile bereaved Lady Anu L ' decided thut nny of the three poems 
oml fascinaies his victims > entered by Medbh deserved^ first 


‘part Brecht, 
Steve Grant 


- ■ m ■ . „ * ; » vwiiiuiy. -mnwiluuui muj 

occupies a place In Georgian a great friend of Muriorv Wardrop 
nation it I tradition mid mythology (iH(i9-l9(J9i, the first Enulish trans- 

filllllllll-.i lllc 1., I ll.1l nf rt. ■Affn r.'lvjn. 1 ...... ul.... . n ...... ■' i j. i . 


ia Moscow .mu uecome intiuentiat part Batman ”, as Steve Grant prematurely senile, decaying Kwl. 

iroughout the Soviet Union. His describes it. Edivurd IV (A.vto Mokhand»)| 

f^.^.J^rpWUHtecI in that of the .. . totters in, preparatory to dridetif 

bl'Usi Marjanishvili Theatre, situ- i . lie setting and costumes prepare stage, lie monopolizes our attend), i 

:ed on the far side of the River l !f £o1 -' something very much out of entirclv, and among the grouil A ■ 

ura, and constituting today a wamaiy. We find ourselves rovnl ladies, Marina Tbilell *•«*> ’ 
inmdable rival company to the 1| ®“ Ins ! d . fl a 8»8ontic tattered tent, out as the Duchess of York Nui ’ 
ustaveli Theutte. .. with a rickety wooden throne for the Pachunslivill is ravishing as LaT 

rwife as. 


p<VL-htip;iih. Repulsive and tcrrfc- ■ exceeded the stated maximum 

I'll, still niiiit.igcs convincing!; i • length of thirty-two lines. They f’annihale 

lu seduce the bereaved Lady Anw ' decided that nny of the three poems LdlllilUdla 

oml fascinates his victims like son) 1 entered by Medbh deserved first „ .. , . 

cobra or basilisk in human giiln prize, but marginally preferred “ surf 1 

guise., i n . n ^ P |, tling » and did not wish Needham, ui his lengthy review of 

This is not to say that- fa to exclude such a fine poem on the The Man-eating Math (January 25), 

Rustaveli Theatre suffers from tfc* grounds that it had three linos too makes no reference to Tom "p l ’ rls ~ 

“ persi, Utility cult”. There IK many. It should be noted that the 1™* Savage t Civiltsutwn. nubHibed 
plenty of other character studia^ onfv reason for specifying any maxi- by Golliuicz In 1937. Hm i isson was 

which rivet the attention. When fa! mum length is to allow the noein jhe co-founder of the Mass Observe* 

prematurely senile, decaying Khli entered to be typed on a single A4. don movement arid ms persona] 
iV Thi.,i it it imuin testimony on cannibalism deserves 


This is not to say that fa 
Rustaveli Theatre suffers from fa 
" personality cult”. There are 
plenty of oilier character studier 
which rivet the attention. When fa 
prematurely senile, decaying Kfoji. 
Edivurd IV (A.vto Makharad^ji 


sheet of paper. Third, it is ironic testimony on cannibalism deserves 
rliai rite competition judges should, to carry some weight. On pages 
he rriricized for awarding only a. 403-04 of his book he describes in 
£500 first prize ; last year's judges some detnd the preparation of the 
were criticized for awarding a £1,000 hi'Binn body for consumption by tlie 
prize us excessive for any single Nambas tribe In the north end 
poem. . In this cose the judges Matekula. 

liinnly wished to award several other Every man must ent a portion, 

enn-aiiis with a major prize and so The taste is like that of ternler 

redistributed Ihe total prize money. pork, rather sweet. ... 1 hove 


Altruistic ostriches 


- n™ r ■ U - nei-s of values. There is a constant 

H V Colin Lilli low awareness of the limitations of 

J3) L OI III LfllUtOW Mnud and Mo’s existence, and tho 

-• --- — t~ puvionco nf Victnr's corpse in a 

col tin Oil stage llu oughout the first 
1 here are many recent plays about net emphasizes that their situation 
social issues and many dealing whli Is moribund. ' Yet when Hedlcy and 
private life, but few that mannge Quceiiit- begin to discuss the state 
or even attempt to combine tlie of the iiaiiun, and domestic comedy 
two; In Horn in the Cardens, starts to turn into social-problem 
which was first seen in Bristol and play, their discourse is comically 
lias now at rived at the Globe in undercut by Maud’s obsession with- 

Shaftesbury Avenue, Peter Nichols the termites that she imagines in- 

confroms this separation of interest fest tho home, nr Mo's, more wil- 
aiid in laci employs it as his futidn- fully ironic changes of subject, 
iiienini source of dramatic tension. Since both Medley and Queenle are 
Tlie result is extremely stimulating, themselves insecure and unhappy— 
Tlie pluy Is set in a mock-Tudor JJ l t JS r ,e j' e “J l .*! telei>liono callg 


mi s-uuj gc ■ ioi vuai,Y uni uiovu 

the prize money for the 1979 award, 

• shnvtly to be judged by Patric 
Dickinson and Norman Hidden, and', 
it is our intention widely td .publicize ' 
tltrir decision and the award of the'. 
£500 prize. 

BRIAN G. MITCHELL. 


Every man must ent a portion. 
The taste is like that of ternler 

C ork, rather sweet. ... 1 hove 

nown only one man who defi- 
nitely hungered after human 
flesh'; he had eaten more than 
one hundred legs. In general a 
small helping is enough, for this 
is a very fulling food. The inner 
part of the thighs and the head 
are the greater delicacies. . . 
However much' he dislikes the 
taste a membor of die community - 
must pnrtake, and in so doing a ; 
vague “power” is added to the' 
whole community. 


Sir, — It is ttlivnys u pleasure to 
argue wi th Roy F u Her about 
prosody, but his letter (January 11) 
un fort u nut t-Jy gives us nothing to 
argue about. I unpin tided the metri- 
cal audacity of the firot two lines of 
a poem by F.d-ward Thomas, and he 
responds 'by showing (hat the first 
of tliese tines isn’t ” Irregular Who 
ever said it was ? And who ever 
thought rhut “ audacious " means 
u irregular " ? 

His other point is that in 1915 
Hardy wasn't "chump” enough not 
to foresee the mechanization of 
farming. No ; and I'm not chimin 
enough to think otherwise, nor to 
need Kim Taplin’s letter (December 
21) to inform me that milkmaids 
nowadays wear rubber boots, not 
boots with laces. What both Thomas 
and Hardy are talking about isn’t 
the -technical impedimenta of farm- 
ing life, but that life ns such ; nnd 
my point, which ( stick to, is that 
both of them sixty or seventy years 
ago were confident, in n wny we 
cu n't be, that that life or ihnt way 
of life would pc'-sist, essentially 
unchanged, through all foreseeable 
historical con tin gene jes. Hardy says,' 
“ Yonder a maid and her wight/ 
Come whispering by: /’War’s annals 
will cloud into night /Ere their story 
die". Nor “must” or "ought to” 
but “ will ". If Roy Fuller believes 
that the rituals of malic courtship 
have survived essentially unchanged 
from 1915 to 1980, his observations 
of ru&t'ic life do not chime in with, 
mine. Not only wars in the narrow 
sense of military operations, but 
many other factors in modern his- 
tory have operated so as to menace 
or destroy the idyllic .stability 
represented by maid " and 
“ wigiit ”, Does Roy Fuller think 


that no rumours of " the sexual 
revolution” liuve reached the Cots- 
wolds ? 

I have no quarrel w-ith Kim 
TapHn, and 1’in sorry she should 
think she has a quarrel with me. I 
wouldn't deprive -her of uny of the 
pleasure that she takes in Edward 
Thomas's poems ; why should she 
resent it when T try to show that ' 
equally exquisite pleasures can be 
derived from Ihe poems by those 
whose habitats ami habits arc not, 
ns Iters are, bucolic ? 

DONALD DAVIE. 

Deportment of English, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 
37233. 

Sir,— I agree entirely with Roy 
Fuller (Letters, January 11) when 
he says that " magnificent metrical 
audacity" ( Donald Dnvic-'s phrase) 
is overstatiug the case for the line 
in question. What I can't agree with 
is Fuller's scansion. In my ears,' 
and in those nf Severn I friends, it 
goes : 

U U / I u 

As the / team's licAd / brass 

/ / u VI 

flashed / out on / the turn. 

I wonder how Davie hems it. 

HUMPHREY CLUCAS: 

19 Norman Rood, Sutton, Surrey 
SMI 2TB. • 

Sir, — Roy Fuller (Letters, Janu- 
ary 11) professes to see little diffi- 
culty. or daring, about the scansion 
of Thomas's “ As the tciun’s head- 
brass flashed out on the turn ”. 
Having tried the line on various 
friends and colleagues I can report 
that none of them scans it ns He 
does. Indeed the majority come up 
with very different proposals. Most 
think that the first foot is an 


anitpcsr (a view I share) ; uiul ninst 
see “head-brass" as a virtual 
spondee. One even thinks that the 
last foot should be an aunncxi, a 
view 1 don’t share but which I enn 
understand. My otvii fee I in a is 
that the line, may be scanned, 

As the lefim's lie&d-br&ss 

fldshed out fin the turn. 
This gives a trochaic thrust tn the 
middle of the line, which is surely 
echoed in the fourth font nf r'ie 
scanned line, "The lovers dis- 
appeared into the wood ”, althmiRh 
Mr Fuller implies tlint this is ,i 
regular iambic line. 

JOHN LUCAS. 

Department of English and 
Drama. Loughborough University. 
Loughborough, Leicestershire LLli 
3TU, 

Down the Strand 

Sir,— I wonder if you or yniir 
readors can. help me trace n poem 
which I suspect is from the 1930 
period but which I have been un- 
able to find in any current antho- 
logy, It begins, as I recall : w In'iny 
wreath and purple walking down 
the Strand/Looking for a pamv in 
paddle by the hand,/ In my mother's 
flatlet, whipping naked sinus 1 ./ 
someth ing-soiucttiirtf'-Komeihing by 
the Thames’s waves." 

Another part refers to ” epigrams 
with Oscar on a bed of down " and 
** raking hell with Rimbaud down in 
Camden Town 11 — or maybe ihe 
order ia reversed. 

Anyway, there you have it and 1 
am at a loss to find even the author 
still less a book in which it is 
included. 

. GRAHAM LOVELL. 

Apartment B-10, 4 Scenic Villas, 
Victoria Road, Hong Kong. 


Among this week’s contributors 



and in fuct employs it as his funda- 
mental source of dramatic tension. 
Hie result is extremely stimulating. 


mansion in Bristol where Maud lives' L ... ^Isr- 
with her middle-aged son, Mo, Sha or p\wn hi.f 
a is an aging eccentric, completely v 
* tniJible tn cope with, modern labour- Uitiiture 


tn their respective lovers— their 
wny of life is far from self-evidently 


uniible m cope with .modern labour- U him a rely, in fact, Mnud and 

saving devices but taking delight in Ma easily win the audience’s sym- 
talkmg at everyone who appears on parhy, even if chair values are, seen 
* eJc '^5iDn, .while he trades to deserve onfy qualified accept- 


television, wmie ne trades ™ ueserve only qualified accent- 
mudiy- in antiquarian . 'porno- ance. For, whereas Hodley wishes to 
gruphy. when not accompanying old drag Maud "nf r to a purpose-built 
ia« records ou his drum-kit. Their, maisonette in Palmers Green ; now 

1|U> nf n BArlualnn la lliat- Vipm. 1... J!-i ■ n 


ja« records ou his drum-kit. Their, maisonette in Palmers Green : now 

lite of qute; seclusion is disrupted lhat Victor has died, and Queenle 

when Maud's husbaud,' Victor, dies, wishes to take Mo back to fcaH- 

and the other children, Hedloy and fornia with her. Maud and Mo show '** * 

Quecnie, arrive for the funeral. Hed- a remarkably unselfish concern for 
Icy » a Labour MP living jn Hdmpt other people. Maud is constantly 

Queenle a globe-trotting ' «»T»ng to please her famous sdn bv . ■% • * 

jouruHhst based in California, and wsfps (he gadgets he -gives her f- llhlC'ni 
neirher can bear the old-fashioned, while Mo , genially * accepts i , his -■ ^^WlLWoIfl I'll 
. escapist family home. Their con- mother*a iolciflyncraties. ■ ^ Warai, ■ ■ 

frontaiion with Maud and Mo serves £ or } 1,c ■ Performances from Beryl ~~ as ■ I— 

framework within, which Re . ld B,,d Bgrry Foslei make the. V o ui 

Nichols can explore a whole series P»lr;evan more attractive. By rfaiices SpaldlRg 

of conflicts:. public against private, • Tlioueli ----- • 

future against past, real against « Vl j- ■ rcs ? 1 ® 8,1 over- « 

. imaginary and, rather less happily, metaphor '“in, °« E 5*^ ni " After the brittle elegance 
.freedom against confinement. M&ud and Mo S 2. ■ 3 e - . ^ st ' WJr to 

J -7 1 ,i ° ! pl r y, ! 8,i : en ^ ^os Jn the. Quceniu obvioltsly : h^^mtelKu^ 

dialectic it develops between these' with a public , that: refiiises rn 1 il.ltv ;5 , . ab ^. e ? ■;> 


FINE QUALITY 
BOOKCASES 

A professional bqqkcase 

iiy ai‘in'njiiit.1 »r>. Unlventiv’ Cvfleee 

HFlf *.'' 'and fubl.c Ubrjfi«(, c«n t>t 

u * ! lW'«*JMftightl«>Y0'ur 
"‘.iWBBaL' 1 h-imv. R^hbsviiqn Cii» 

t*y 3tt Widaiiv 9ii>d<i>r> 




2 n 1 n } i’ rlfi Coiu ' 1 HarriSaon concludes that " biologic-’ 
Square, London SW5 9BY. } ■ a ji yj cannibalism has not now- much 

significance, because people i»re not' 
TL- ' killed specifically to be eaten, and 

llie VJriinS Ol the eating is only a non-essential 

Jr* .p* n climax to the killing”. 

linaiieng-IU . . • STEPHEN corrin. 

, «r, -In hi, oad ftitcln.t- vA 0 ,, If™" Ga "“" S ’ Lon ‘‘ on 

hip article, “ The Gmis’of Khaiffing- NW119 " Ll '^ '• 
fu , which you published on Jan u- 
■O I*. Joseph Needham summa- 
rized the theories as to how the 
knowledge of gunpowder was trails-' 
muted .to the. West, but he did not 
■wftf the simplest and mist 


' Ad * u “ 


j-- "O' 11. Joseph Needham stimnia- - TLa DIamUaSm ' 

:-j. .■ [ked the theories as to how the 1 l)G ijldinCIHI 

■ •]'■.. •. knowledge of gunpowder was bans- -r^ 

. m'Ued to the West, but he did not Jr.aDerS 

• • mention the simplest and mist r 

. probable explanation of all; tlie in- Sir,-*-I should be grateful if you. 

• '' ^ ' {2m 1 . n W8S brouehr back .by could publish a correction to the 
. ' . WHIIam of Rubruck (de Rubruquis) information giveu iri Pat Rogers’s 
•*1: n nd 10 big follow Franciscan favourable notice (Commentary, 

*;^ er Bacon, who published - It. January > 25) . of the exhibition on 
’ ""hough he named these two friars Sarah Churchill, now being shown 
•' (■ • he may not havo k'no.wn In tlie British Libroiy. It iB expet- 

s 1 -’. they knew each other and tod that when die Blenhpbn papers 

. »;■: • worked together.- - . . here liaVe all been bouiid they will’ 

■K ; _ William of Rubruck vwi (h, ftrit f '“ ’.fe, W red --? 0 .! n^. ll ° t . s !gl! 

. iv: ■ European to return from Hie tdpi* M stuted 1( i 10 , you ^ ,,0 « c o- Tb° 

. tal of (he Mongol pmnl IP flf P f0cess o{ cataloguing would have 

Karakorum. Earlfer tinibflJsadnri ° een ■ comporallvoly .small under- 

f'; ■ had not travelled so fur oast °!u f afci,t ^ hed , a mere - sixty volumes 

• ' i f '. • Ari ^' where . he .«■ 3Si S- w? T ±l- is the “ ,Wion is 


abstract Tbotl^lnefdinr^f *^ '..tubulul* arm niotuinoriihrt.scs into . 
less swen Sn hJl S a r.l y ’ in « cl«ual. Behind enrii pi 

little- id urgent rhythmic ifapt 


been Involved, hut the collection is 

*«««. he wro te*his "fn iim^irTHncn^ in * acl a vf,st one ' 

m .-• ?' • |U ,,n « 'vbich wgs sent to King Louis D- P* WALEY, , 

' .» i?ec ■ F ^ nnce towards the end of Department of Manuscripts, Tlie* 

‘ ^ was hot . until some British . Library, Great Russell 

• r,.’ that , he obfoinod Street, London WC1B 3DG. 

,« 'f- ' to leave and wept to 

lece.hf. If he did learn the composi- • 


Ciunua • Aciibbe's novels include 
Things Pali Apart, 1958, and A Man 
of the People, 1966. Among lus 
recent books is a collection of 
essays, Morning Yet on Creation 
Drill, 197 J- 

Minis hi. Baxandai.i.’s Pointing and- 
Experience •» Fifteenth Centum 
Italy appeared in 1972. 

John BrOadbbnt's books include 
.Some Gi'<we> ' Subject, 1960, and 
Poelic Love, 19G4. 

David Bromwich teuches in the Eng- 
lish Deportment at Princeton Uni-, 
varsity. 

AlaN Br6WN|ohn’s new collection of 

E oeras, A Night in the Gazebo, will 
e published luter this year. 

J. P. . T.- Dury’s books include 
France : the Insecure Peace, 1972, 
and Gouibef/n tmd the Making of the 
Third- Republic, 1973. 

•Roy Fosthr is the author of Charles 
Stewart Parnell : the Man and his 
Family, 1976. : 

Crijna Fox is Assistant Education. 
Officer at. the Museum of London. 
Christopher Grrf.n U Lecturer in 
the History of Art at the Courtauld 
-Institute, London. 


'Mr 'firT'S-di. * S&SS 


, letters, etc, but to ask 


distorts ; ,heTeaV ‘SS&dWl 
play which begins to .'exp loro the 
problem at all is a woiCqme break 
through. ... . , 


Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of tho three- quotations’ 
which follow,' Rpd 'tb send us the 
.’ answer's So chat they reach this 
' office not later than Friday, Feb- 
ruary 15. A prize of £10 is offered 
for the first correct set of answers 
in bq opened or, failing, that, the 
■ most, nearly correct— in which case 
\ inspired guesswork ' will also - be 
1 taken- Into- consideration.: .. .. 


Micuarl Holroyq’s books include 
Lytton Strachey: a Critical Bjo-. 
graph!/, 1967-68, and Angi/stns Jo fin,- 
1974-75. He is at present working, 
on a biography of Bernard Shaw. 
Gboffrry Hosking’s Beyond Social- 
ist Realism : Soviet Fiction since 
" Ivan Denisovich'' will be pub-- 
lished in March, 

David Marshall Lang is Professor 
of Caucasian Studies, University 
of London. His books include. -4. 
Modern History of Georgia, 1962, 
and. The Georgians-, 19GG. 

Gregory Martin, formerly Assistant' 
Keeper nt the National Gallery, Is a 
director of the Old Masters Depart-, 
ment at Christie's. 

Andrew Motion's most recent col- 
lection of poems is The Pleasure 
Steamers, 1977. 

David Piper is Director of the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford. His books 
include The Genius of British Paint- 
ing, 1977. 

Sir James Richards -wns Editor of 
The Architectural Review from 
1937- to 1971. His' autobiography,' 
Memoirs of an Unjust Fella, will 
be published by Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson in March. 

Author, Author 

the one that was really beautiful, 
the one that hpd been most praised 
by; Mr Ruskln. 

i \ Ql*r .'(Poods' are apt to bring 
with them images which succeed 
each other like the magic-lantern 
pictures of a doze ; and in certain, 
states of dull: fcrloi-nness D— .all 
.her life continued, to sec the. vnst- 


Tftf With M\ss 'n BDcl ihier*'. 
violv vvitji Barbara .Fytti . (who idled 
lusi.mnmh) iirs| shown on! RJIie- ' 


imrhii 4 . ®hiK .^romanunc in ■ J 977 j 'can 

Itfl lllWlIhllA.Siinnli IA.' ACOn BCilill dll Rllr? nniVM 


lm,' amateur or pro- 
of Nancy.: .. ■ . 

JULIAN JERB. 
ts Department, BBC 
epsingtoii House, 
£xmdon-.W 1 4i 0 AX. 


Whitewright 







Entries, should be addressed io 
thc’ Editoij The Times Literary Sup-' 

; piemen t, 'PO Box' No 7, New Print 1 
. lug Hodse Square, Gray’v.Tnn Road. 

<• .London WClX:v8EZ» ftbd marked 
" Author, Author " on uie envelope. 
The solution and result will appear 
:lh our issue 'of February 22: ;■ 

. Competition No ' ^ ; 

:'l . Of course it.irniist he;a wonder- 

ful buildiDg l - But how like a bnrn L - 
And .how very pold J. Of course, if 
: - contained- fr osepes . by Giotto,, in .the 
...' presence, of. whose .tactile values. she. 
was capable . of ■ fooling. | wbot w4S 
pbopef.. (But iyho was to tell her 
V'vhichrdtey Were:?: SHe; walked abqtit 

:dUdairifiiily; unwilling to be, eu> 
thufliaStic 'over 1 iniontimentb sjof un-. 
cWiaiu Rmhfii’siflp;-oi' date, ■ Thera 
vivas- lib’ one eveb to taU her which, 
L- nf | r 1| \tho -sepulchral slabs -that. 
t -paved i the i. have i and-4rpnsepts, ; wn?. 


prophets - and- evangelists In. the 
mosaics- above, 1 and Hie red drapery 
which 'was , bang hung for. .Christ* 
mds- " spreading ; itself everywhere’ 
like a 1 disease of -the retina.' ■ * 

'3. : You ■ psk’ Jpe. lyiiqre. . I , '«*» 
.. . - going ? Wfijl, 

I'm, either passing., thrpugn 
.- 'I.ttily qii niy. way to Hell, 
oL\ to put thp matter, a bit* kqo; 
V 1 ' ''■■■ wittjly, 

' ' ! - parsing through .Hell mi' toy 

. ! l ; *■ ; ■ .. .j way t9'.f fitly. 

ijgesutt -ipf Competition ;No,5 . . 

I Wihner : A. 'A. - H.'. taxis', 5 Church. 
- Lape',1 JCingston, Lowes,- Stisspx.v . 
Arisweta : ' . ■; V ' •’ ;. * 

''1- ■You'vo i jSeqn; ':my Snuff-box 
hAvetf-t^you ?: ‘i And yoii-.-ndver ■ adw 
ifte>:.takh* ?n\if f .' ; * the ' rsasdtT bdmg . 
••that in j'rny -atuiff - box.- I cqrry <3f a. 


Fat Rogers Is the author of If emu 
Fielding : a Biography, 1979, which 
is reviewed on page 126. 

Jon Silkin’ s new cnileriieu nf 
poems. The Psalms atul their Spoils, 
will be published in the autumn. 
Frances Spalding's bin"-- -hv .of 
Roger Fry will be published Inter 
this year. . 

James Sutherland is the author nf 
English Literature of the Lute 
Seventeenth Century, 1969, ami. 
editor, of The Oxford Book of Liter- 
ary Anecdotes, 1975. 

RichaRd Swigg is Hie author of 
Lawrence, Hardy, and American 
Litpratwe 1 1972. * 

Julian Symons’s most recent book 
is Conan Doyle, 1979. 

Richard Usdorne's-. hooks include 
Wodehoitxe at Work to the End, 
1977. 

David. W atkin's bonks turf-. Ho The 
Life and Work of C. R. Cockerell, 
1975, and. Morality ami Architec- 
ture ; 1978. 

Theodore Weiss's selected poems, 
Views und Spectacles , were pub; 
lished in 1978, 

Richard .'West Writes regularly 'on 
African affairs -for The Spectator.. 


piece of Parmesan cheese — -a cheese 
ninde in Italy, very niiii*it.lous." 

' t - : — Robert Louis Srcvcnson t 
Treasure Is land. Chapter six.. 

2 Here, the crow starves, here 

the patient stag 

Breeds, for tbe rifje. Pefwcmi -the 
1 ... . : - soft -ninpr 

. .'And the soft sky, scarcoly room 
To . • leap • or soar.* . Subpiahce 
. crumbles; ln : the tliin .afr 
. Moon cold or mooti hot. Jlie • 
road winds in : 
Listlessite9s of aiicieiit war, 

. .Languor -of broken, steel, . ... 

■ Clamour- of confused wrong, apt . 
lit.! silence, ,■ .... 

. ' — T. ■ S,- Ellpt, i “- Raimpch- 

• ...... by . Glencoe ”. ? 

3 ‘ Tl)e '■ grenf oveiit - of. a i # y 
.lift is ' the awakening', of sex-. • : v Ife - 
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upon- iwq emu lb inia nw uiy-,:(uw»*i 

'"aptf; ridiler' admit, that; lie bad 11 b<&»n 
•■to :toke pleasure In • his tJ^iVAnKc-tj- 
1 '.neS'Ss nor 1 ; will * 'he' uudHrotah ct >dve 
'' cliahfee ' .oh li i- s o me--:d r cam ' d isyoS'.ers . . . 
<it7- Hep ihayr nfcVcr- underste rid -,at K -aJi ■ 
: t hle'gueAtai'- change In -his . 

I i-;-l iB,-' Revel' io^v nfelr 

y -J i I (I iiood-a ml ■ Ybuth 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS 



The analyst as autocrat 


By Galen Strawson 


SlfKKUY TUItKI.lt : 

PKychounulylic Politics 
I'rcutr.s 1-rtMicli Revolution 
278m>. Burnell Books. £G.95. 
0 233 97183 1 


coiluitiim or sucii jiinuencv iiwi ocyoiui u» - -- . analysis 

some indigenous hero or.se, rion. f im . e r ° P “ (n in iSfci. 

whether it be Joan-Pmil Sartre, us Bllt what extent can Lacan’s the worn fend! 

once for idiiJiMuphy, or. as now for v j rtuos as * theorist offset his ter- uon 01 tne worst K ‘ ,wu 

psycho. iim lysis, Jacques Lacan ; and ror ism— Intellectual, personal, iusti- Thirdly, there is Lacan's bound* 

flint he bu seen somehow to stir- tutional ? Many of the traits dis- ] e83 intransigence ond authori- 

pass, and pui . behind, him ins cusse d by Turtle for which Lacan tarianism, notably as the head of 

foreign inspirations. _ fnat Jacques has been criticized are by now ,h e Ecole Freudienne. ond more 


« u . .. — nas oeen enuazea are uy uuw ,h e Ecolt 

Lacan’s fame was initially founded falrly we | t known. There is the rec entlv i 
oil his return to Freud is easily twisicd opacity of iris -writings; on Freudien, 


B ricuvu«i>*iv4 hiiu ifvi *■ 

as director of the Champ 


M Lacan dbnerse las siens,” On 9« his return to rreuu is easily twislcd opacity of his -writings ; on Freudien, the department of psy- 
J rtmiurv 1 l i!c Monde ^ve a from- 2Ti ' dl'wlt ^^£11 which he has j[l«s remarkable thing choanilysis . in the Umveraity of 
page headline across three columns 8ay : 13 e au * n, P irical Paris at Vincennes. Turkle docu- 

Eo .he news of the psychoanalyst d S e 7o fa L ct * tl,at af . tei ‘ le ? yearS th{ * as P ecc °* Lacan Sr«t 

Jacques Lacun’s unilateral dissolu- L a A.f>rTiium ta Frcud i ’ordv w . hat 1 havc written becomes length, and notes tiiathas demand 

lion of i he Ecole Freudienne dc mi a.i emi«lv French c ear . *?, cveryoije.” To two f 0f unconditional fidelity, so sinu- 

r» l. ...l. :-u U. IllSt iiase Oil an cnnrciy liencil nhl»rtion.t. “Pa nil! ran- .■ » n PmhiI'c kpfnvn him rnnlM. 


page li 
to i he 
Jacqtie 


non oi me r.coie rreuaioime tie j , en iirelv Frenrli c ] ear . *® everyone." To two f or unconditional fidelity, so sirni- 

Paris, of which he had until then “J* Lawn Tn y Lacan classic objections, "Ce qui se con- i ar t0 Freud's before him, coutra- 

been president. The same issue home run itoin mean tn Lacan. ?0lt bien s£nonce sUupiemont , diets his own " teaching about the 
carried the text of a finely con- So it is that Professor Turkle's and “Si non vis intelligi, debes need for each -analyst to maintain 


members w the school whom he oon- mostly about this one man. Lacan. Again, they attempt not only ver- tho Ecole put such objections 
.viilcrcd tn have been faithful to him Jpn. 'he doctrinal ond institutional bal description but direct tilustra- Lacan, he insisted — Ironically 


VI'III I «- li III rm ulouiii. . . ■ i .is I. k . . , 1, ---n ----- ctLU uiiuvi iiOA.uu a mp I uwiu oulm- 

Whether this mandarin decision Iff' d d ^ whS"® ?.“* ic 1 impfrium. All articles oub- 

ivus ills 1.1 make thus unilaterally is ®||* 1 . 1 J about T Siii Irnth Si?,..!?. 1 , ".“H ™ f L W £ bshed ui tho Ecole's journal. Sail- 

n.m and will be n matter for legal £}° l S c L l , and « i inl.u J f ccr - Y ere ^“'ymous-^xcept for 

disimir The IVnle nmicars in oc e° r ciauiy oi bxmcssion anu wintc I should not like my writ- Lacan s own. One would think die 

bsi hiwnf Wcoucorn. ^ ^ ** iro ? y 1110 * m *' t ,«iJr 

iuu associmimis which makes a two- .'*?* S troub,c of tllink,l,e • such circumstances, could hardly 


cxali 1 1 irons t a and theory ni „ 
imiiiiii.incrs ami practice, a £2 
yucy which lias niamfosied it 8 l 
must uninnnuslv, of late in T 
increasing concentration 'on th 
seemingly ludicrous idea that tW 
is a '• matheumti^able minimum'' 
to psychoanalysis, a core of nudL 
mat it. illy formal izuble truths abou. 
the psyche. 1 

Jacques- A Inin Miller is die nrin 
cipal champion of psychoanalytical 
“ nia til erne s He iiofds that thtv 

cupiure ao me tiling imiversal and 
basic ; diey are like those parts 
of speech that do not need trans. . 
lotion when one translates 
one luitgiiugc to another. The 
comparison seems inept, for he 
presumably docs not think they are 
like, proper names. Again, “diet 
arc formulas made up of 1 thtle 
letters’ because only such symbols 
lack alt significance of their own”. 

To this it may summarily be re- 
plied that so long as no slgoiH- 1 
cance is given in tnc symbols of i 
formal language it remalos i 
wholly meaningless system, oi 
transformations governed by purely 
syntactical rules ; while as soon u 
the symbols are given an interpre- 
tation they Jose ail their neutri% 
and have as much “ significance «l 
their own " ns any other word or 
symbol. It is foolish to suppw 
that there can be any real gain in i 
clarity or any attainment of prt- f 


CA Tint AG UP-ART UiSTOMr 


suppositionless or otherwise semu- 
tioally unencumbered explicitly 
by this means. The idee that then 


hmieciv And HutaiU “ *5 limes So OOVIOUS lllBt ■ , 11 la , 

mitS dial u the sense follows t5ie sound, tho what l (and only 1) think 


directly involved regard aucli action much ^ at is damning (wherhor *• «eiwo fol lows the aowu 

us futile; and already it new group abso | ule i v 01 - on i y priina / nL . ic , as.smiantaj feliaty, the jeu tie 

ik r rvki nhmir I .imn. sv lino .1 < _i_ _ ' ■ ir 1 « _ latlifii than # 1 ie nNiPr Wdv 


is crystallizing about 
Knci£(^ dcs amis di 


.bnut ud».;«b •JSS~JS 5 ’h“Hi»i; , 7. «STS,.'SS «*'■« *“« a.' Pr XS 5 Mf, 


solved one , nmy sy mimuuzu wiui iuo. w u jJ, flll ] v a i,« .... f ,a niiffelir M,,u 

„ ' , . French * nudiropolngisr, Dan kriiiHnrn Lh ;„ P „iiJln, n | i?nnA.»5 ordinary issue of la passe — the 

ISychosis is on attempt at S perber. wlion, in the course of ro U id b fl nr tfu,^ issue, that is, of the surveillance of 

1 igiiur. In that sense I would suy comparing the Laconian btlicf-svs- i,_ i f ifi Anrf^nmiP n’f ,°,c jV 'be training analysis and of the 

iliui I uni psychotic. Jacques lem w j t j, ,j, at „{ an Eihioplen e ?SowS l *' An£ * 016 f U * S S trainee’s authorization to practise, 

l.uc.id diic--. n«i resigii finru his post |ri |, e |, e C0IIlt . SSPS t |, at “for my 0 ® Wed ’, .. disagreement about wliicii occa- 

at the head ul lltc institution he has part, I am incapable of conceiving , Then there are h is notoriously sioiied another schism, and tlie 

founded; he sacks the whole insti- a ttVkB stalement rlmt would con- shbrt analytic sessions. One patient forming In 1969 «f the "Quatribme 

' !L ,t,0 “‘ -o f° rm l« the sense of 'The lincon- of bll whom 1 met recently told Groupe ”, the “Lacaniaqs without 

the prose n i eve its, they promise to sc j 0us j s structured like a Ian- me how one of her session* (which Lacan ", She also discusses Lacan’s 

lorm one of the . oiost remarkable gua ge • w ; and be appalled by the cost 1,000 new francs— about £110) controversial licensing, in 1976. of 

chuprers in i lieh of^ I licpw- arbitrariness of a theory that lasted barely a minute, and was non-analyst theorists to traiu ciini- 

2lKS' te. T^u.'hV, 2SS2J 4 .. ft . ***". “ ™I'_ ““I!?. *•»?!“?• 


are any basic psycho analytic truth 
that cannot bo adequate j 
expressed with the resources il 
normal language Is in any cu i 
deeply implausible.- i 

Clearly, there are many tensiou j 
and contradictions not only bt ! 
tween Lacan’s theory and praaki • 
and their more orthodox count* j 
parts, but also between his them? i 
and practice at different times, u ! 
well as between his theory and to ; 
practice at a given time ; not n I 
say between Ids theory and iiaU ; 
at a given time. .... 

It might bo held 1 that there h 
some sort of defence available era 
for this last phenomenon. For du 
theory is a t hoary that predicts id > 
studies its own conflict And Ucao ■ 
has always insisted upon the ess» ; 
tinl mi fixedness of .psychosnalp = 


the past that one must turn for an honioplionic in one language. But — — _ 

understanding of what makes psy- Lacan’s attack on American ego* 
cliuitiialyxis 1 quarrels front-page psychology, with its concept of the. 
news. Freud prophesied la 1914 that psyche's “conflict-free zona ", is in • 

* die final decisive battle" for many respects devastating. 1 


psychoanalysis would take place FoP the eg0 is hopelessly miscon- 
, ■r.J re S t « l r celved as possessed of, or restor- 

able to, some klhd of pleromaiic 
of Amencas too easy acceptance, singularity, some sturdy, neurosis* 
he su^>ccted a dilution and distor* f rec jtitegrity j it is, rdthcr, "an 
. tion tof his most vital and 'h*[ , ofore essentially fragmentary - entity, 
. unaccapwbja . ' doctrines. «.f ormed from a composite- of in- 

France bas a good claim to be, trojections based on misrecogni- 
amoog Western couiltde#, the’ one ^ons ... built out of alienating 


•/ whith 'resisted Freud longest But identification”; a thing of centre* • 
■it would be a mistake to suppose an d dark complexity, of tran- 
tiiat tins is simply because tlte . and contradictory plurality, a 
* French, famed -for ^heh sensitivity .^fiction" in at learn something of 
tn matters psydiologloal, have Hume's sense, aWwiigh orgaitized 
always more ..truly .appreciated the about diepp and constitutive psycho- 
; subversive . and unacceptable ' logical continuities. .'Wils seems- 
^ L PsychMnaiysis ; t junt as irue riot only of the, ego tbeoreti* " 
H Wbttld be wramc to think that cally posited as the object of psy- 
diere wet's hot good reasons why chnanalytical intervention, but also • 
Americans in tbe 1900s were lit a of the more everyday " I ’ —at least 
‘ boner position than ’the French os it : appears under the, gaze. of 
both to understand and to- accept concerted introspection; end La- 
tlie darker truths ofi, Freudian isni. can’s theory, givun q sympathetic 


A Marriage 


- - . ledge ’V* study oftha diffusion of V, jicumss oiitsuccouinori he genesis . 

- plyclioonnlyucal ideas in popular. : ®nd nature of tho sejf. Hla.paroiui- 

- ’ : culture. She flves r duo td n dif- : imponetrpblluy h not.bxcused ; 


;. ; fqrcni reosqn for French nslet- 
ancei . w 6be .l|Blf of 'tlte i-opresem- 
1 Kiye sample ..of ^arbians whom C 
liiiurvlpwfcil In 1^7*1 had definitely 


Mondays, he traits burr-like fragments 
of the weekend to Lotidon. 

— a bag of ioft/yeHpic) apples froth his ticks " 

—a sense of. being laved, and laundered. ■ 

He shows tne a picture af marriage 

• • as a Small, bright civilisation , .. 

• its cities rosewood and broadloom, 

its religion the love of children ■ . • 

whose anger if survived, 

■ long-ago, and who- now retunijike lambs, 

■ disarmed, adoring. ' • '• 1 ■ • . 

His wife sits bp the window, , . 

one han d plan ting tapestry daisies. 

She smiles as he offers her the perfect apple.' , 

Quits polished, scented skm » , 

■ falls a Renaissance gilding. 

: ‘- r •/;' ; 
TActe'twa have kept tiieirMdcas, V ”L*? ' 
trusting the' ojd rules ■: ’ , • : . 1 

, of flecoroits Couhiorpoint. Now. '. 1 ' . ! y . 

fllPlV It not nr a vEaIi ... ' 


1976, of mum ” Thus even the general poM | 
aiu ciini- of tolerating conflict conflict! w» . 
theorists, another port of the theory. A« j 
to ortho* in rite end, there seems to_ w u . 
right in 'place fre'o from contradlcnoo, w > 
deucy to which to stage a self-consiaw | 
syuthesis, of oppoams, a nw > 

- A it f he b tine. Readers of Lacan r* ( 

p equips do best do copibiu* e as ■ 

oentrated seen tic i-sm with the gitw < 
ing talents of die magpie.. Some ■ > 

. least will certainly t'iifcl it Worth | 
trouble. i ' 

Sherry Turkic's book will helpj* | 
convince' many of this. Hef os", 
manner is so atAractiveiy. 

g enudus that it orodes - awt [ 
axon hostility to Lacnn. The 
dpal fuu Its of Iho book aro ■ 
oucy to reiterate the same ' 
often virtually" verbatim; 
faiiurd hi plucos adequately to 
lato an exedss of explanntory ®^ . 
rial— especially In' tho dISC^°L, I:, 
tho 'determinants of (lie, d 1 "®?, ■ 

• ■ • - faxes of .psychoanalysis ' 

ai\d Aniot ida, and in tho'ansljw* ; .- 
the causes and effects of lb® j. 

■ of May 1968. Turkle’s nwjjj lt . 
“we” is on. odd party. . 

move. For it is not i- 

studiedly subjectless cypher, (“rr (. 


i s«U oil thb message tbat psychoana 
lyilis was soniohow ‘now r and i 
. recent Trench discovery... . Glossy 


. ’by. but^ undoiibtpdfy jiarboius, con* . their tiues are rich with echoes, ' 

I- siderablo subtleties of thought. . *. 

I Related ly, Lacan, is making ait ,* ’ . later she'll Cairo a boxful : ‘ T ■’ 

? sawais ■ :afeSSS5£*s»^ - - • 


a aunlytic process from .a. standard 


recontTrenoh dllcovery..,. . Glossy cone opt ion acconliog to which it is ' 

. magazines carry, features on psy- above oil o process qi euro. In order , • 

. , cjwaualysis ^ under the heading of to present k as essoiuially a pro* • 

: noifwmhttfs, or even more tncredl* cess of discovery Of "the iruth of ■ , 

de Parts". V France ■ thq subject ’’ to winch' a' notion of ' 

i ■ <• : was un i iqfie Jn us resistance to jimr* dire is more, or' le?s irrolovout. To. ' 1 ‘ ■ 

1 Chouualy.st^, .this Is xenqluly partly many, psychoanalysis "seems only ; 1 , ; i 

■> pedrtisu it wgs pud. still ,1b unique dubiously effective as au instru- • ; 

;fn the West,;. fn its loiUthral cltou* merit .oF« thorapy,' but vittal as a " !<:***• •~.r 

vwisin^not . jo sgy . orroggnpe— moons to . tho advauccmeot of . ’• !> 


. will weigh then cat, them, thrilling • 
. .fM f fanout sharp'as tears 


• I listen 


studiedly gubjcctle.su- cypnen v i. 

of (he putevtively I 

guide ",we ” willed as often r ^ 
appears . tb, ; Include ’the. g,; 

do. not— T* we'” doris 
establish, believe, -pr cancM* ^ » 

. or rather : 

.cussion 1, in sycli add* wfeLTj :j 
. - "we learn, much about La^ r 
•- examining," auoh- aitd^ucn*^’ * 


By David Piper 


In bis Romanes leciure Inst year Sir 
Hugh Cnv-son deplored, the lack of 
close scholarly attention paid to 
jpplied design (eg. doorknobs and 
Miuis) in comparison with the cease- 
less Investigations by an historians 
into fine art— "yet another hook” 
on some famous name or other. 1 he 

President of rife Royal Academy’s V 

criticism has indeed some justifica- 
tion (and how refreshing to hear it 
from such a source), and the batch 
of books on aspects of British art 
published in 1979 that are here sur- 
veyed hi fact include further con- 
tiibutloiis to the study of Hogarth, 

Turner, Constable and others. The 
best of them however ore far front 
i-eireading known ground — and those 
on Turner are particularly valuable 
reminders of how post neglect of 
our own great masters is only now 
being remedied — while among more 
general books Dennis Fair’s volume 
in the Oxford History of English 
Art, English Art J870-1940, extend? 
its scope to embrace radio cabinets 
in bakelite or luggHge labels. 

Even so, Farr acknowledges "per- 
functory" treatment of some minor 
uris, and records regretfully the 
absence of almost any mention of 
photography. Volumes in this series 
— itself now an old-fashioned con-, 
cept, but nevertheless useful one — 
are necessarily slow in brewing. 

Farr admits to fifteen years in the 
preparation of this one, and were lie 
starting now he probably would not 
t.*ave dreamed of omitting photo- 
graphy. 

Reassessment of art in the first 
half of the twentieth century, im- 
pelled,! sometimes feel, as much by 
dearth of significance in current 
art as for any other reason, pro- 
ceeds at such dizzy speed, that the. 

- shape of the period and the. inter- 
relationship of its constituent 
objects seems to shift yearly if nut 
monthly. Books such ns this inevit- 
ably provoke reviewers to knowing 
comment on omissions, and given .-j* «•'. 

more space, 1 should no doubt sue- % 

ciimb, but !t is more Import mi t to 

salute the discrimination and con- ' 

n™ JWWSAW: fftrtJg'S « 

ample, the Thirties exhibition that done at thf Ret 

■ has recently closed tu the Hayward ", ' 1 2* killed hi, 

Gallery there would have been' '2 JSnJ&Jp 

some alteration in the balance and • 

emptasis of his penultimate chan* ni,iRn 

ter, devoted to that period, but it JJJ firjfS 1 

would not have affected lifs expo- uon 

on, very significantly. The big • SL( r>le, Rusk 

»iD-|s° n fr°m the Tate, “Painting” ■■■ "" ■■■■ ■■ 

of 1937, presides nuthoritfl lively on 

his dust jacket as it did over the Dennis Farr: English Art .1870r 
main assembly of pictures in the 1940. 436 pp with 230 black-aiul- 
nsyward ahow. The iliustrntions white illustrations. Oxford Uni- 
open with Whistler and “Art for versity Press. £17.50. 

‘ spaue?S e V ‘ S ’ Auazuddin: Sikh Portraits by 

and Gold that nredSfed tha fSS- European Antes. 176 pp with '17, 

ous libel nrrifin fKn» .■tinnnn/.a*! tho colour and 30_ blacR-Bud-w h lie 



-.r*' ■ . " • • ■ i-' 

^ : .t. •>?: 

. ...ir. •' * . • 

Richard Dadd’s “ Vaulting Ambition mocking the meat it feeds on", 
in his series “ Sketches to illustrate the Passions ". The series was 
done at the Bethlem Hospital , where Qadd had been confined since 
he killed his father in 1844. .(He died, in Broadmoor in 1887.) This 
picture, signed' and dated April 13, 1854, Is far sale at £ 5,500' 
in the annual exhibition of watercolours and drmvings at Agnew's, 43 
Old Bond Street, London ,WJ , showing' uiRil .February 15. The exhibi- 
tion also includes works bu Rowlandson, Turner, Gainsborough, Con- 
stable, Ruskin, Samuel Palmer, Edward. Lear and other artists. 


1700 and 1800. Edited by Richard 
Ormond and Malcolm Rogers. 
231 pp. Baisford. £25. 

Edward Hodnett: Aesop in 


an, l Gold that precipitated the fain* 

inAioVuL i hat announced the illustrations. Sothebv Parke 1S3 pp witn 7U niuck-ana-wmre 

in odern art in Britain. Her not £15 ‘ Illustrations. University Press of 

iney i close nonclholess on tha trndl- ucrnui. cto. Viral niu Charlottesville, 

tional idioms of Rex Whistlor and Mildred Archer: India and British ' . . .. , , D . 

Frank Brongwyn. Between these ex* Portraiture 1770-1825. 536 pp with J° HN ^ 0,n lie f 

tremes-^the New English; the con- ig colour and 34G black-and-white asdllusumoi • 13 ®PP 

Gf«big Academy; Bunve-Jones, illustrations. Sotheby Parke Ber- colour and black-nndwhite 

Moms and Arts and Crafts ; Cain* net. £40. • llh'Sti‘ B tions. Pendomer Press. 


England; The Transmission of ■ Andrew Wilton: The Life and 
Motifs in Seventeenth Century Work of J. M. VV. Tumor.. 527 pp 


Sotheby 


Illustrations 'of Aesop's Fables. 
163 pp with 70 bluck-and -white 
illustrations. University Press of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 


of diri'ionaj'ies. It is sad ihat Sue 
McKcchnie did noi live to sue. pub- 
lication of the massive achieve nient 
of her British Silhouette Artists mid 
their Work 1760-1860, which will he. 
for anyone interested in silbouetic-s, 

1 simply indispenslble. The - Iasi 
attempt at a dictionary of silliouet- 
tists was Mrs Nevill Jackson's, a 
devoted pioneering effort but pub- 
lished in 1938, long out of piint, and 
inevitably . out of dale. Mrs 
McKedhnie’s account expands Afrs 
Jackson’s vastly, and is enriched 
, • not only by entries for urtists. rlis- 

covered since Mrs Jackson’s' time, 

4 but by a pleuhora of references 

7: garnered from search in coxi- 

% • . temporary sources, and wonder- 

' , fully comprolieri9ivd iliustra tiqns. 

- History .of the medium, tech- 
raques, aids to' dating by costume, 

' fnikes, framed, are ail ' discussed. and . 

illustriated dm detail in the prelimin- 

■ wry Chapters. I suspect most 
potential -users ivould have found the 
book easier to use if the artists* 

• entries died been presented in a 
xinjgle ailphabetical sequence, rather 
than divided into sections according 
to ihe techniques they used, but ihat 
.is a minor quibble. Silhouettes, the 
" poor. man’s miniatures”, were the 

. equivalent; of die photograph in the 
.-period, cheap and quick. Art li ist- 

• orians teirdl to pass them by, and - 
indeed t-Hey are minimal ott, blc.ck 

• holes cut out of the hiving daylight — 
each one! a negative nr a person. 
But a<s such, they are disturbing and 
haumiing, arid also rhe only surviv- 
ing • record of the presences of 
thousand’s upon thousands who have 

■ gone before. 

A not her dictionary was begu.*i in 
1979 witii the first r.wo vu I tunes nf 
■ the Diction nrp of British Portraiture, 

’■1,1 compiled respectively by Adriana 

] Davies mid Elaine Kilmuriay: rhe 

last two are scheduled for 1980. This •• 
is perhaps u directory mriier than n 
■ I dictionary, but -however described, it 

' will 4>e indispensable as providing 

\ t- * ■'* tOie fia-st stage for any in-vestigotinn 

' into tHie .portraiture of British his 

toticoil figured of nuy consequence. 
it feeds on , The Qualification for iitidiisixiti is 

he series was . . provided by ohe existence, or. not, of 

onfined since an enitry for the figure concerned 

n 1887.) This . n in the DNB (this is rite traditional 

tie nt £5,500 ' ; . yordsot-ck for n portrait’s udiuissiou 

f Agnew’s, 43 Mita tflie primary colic -tion of the 

. The exmbi- National Partraat Gal'ery); it is 

borough. Con- nbviously a fairly arbitrary one, and 

r artists. , is used very flexibly, 

i ■■ — — ■ — — Those frisrt two volumes rake os 

up to the early Victorians — the most 
Catalogue. 346 pp with J6 colour difficult problem of selection will 
illustrations. 2. Illustrations, . 166 come an - the final one, dealing 
pp with 244 black-and-white Ulus- with the twentieth-century, hist o ti- 
trations. Phaidon: £39.95 the set. cal figures born before 1900. The • 

4 drbw ' Wilton: The Life and " gf ' 
Work of 1 M W Turner. 527 PP witiim each - volume ; each entry 
IJ iS'hffi lists the .extant portrait types, the 


Ztfg UXB'gg- ™ ‘^TKW' ! .vSe,' TR 
"gf5 nllw ‘' Acadel,,y Zf to?! 


tremev-the New English; the con- 
unumg Academy ; Bunve-Jones, 
5l orr ™ BI, ri Arts and Crafts ; Cain- 


I':!®!"' Percy Bliss: b M .!&* 


as Illustrator. 136 pp with four 
colour and 142 black-and-white 
■ Illustrations. Pendomer Press. 
£14.50. 


iW-i* , BbstrflCt i surreal,, construc- 
“V*’ ,« 1e - emergent New Old Mas- 
-Moore and. Nicholson — all find 
tnelr.plnce. 

treatment of architecture is 
au. esa ' comprehensive, Norman 
™ iqT-J 0 ® r opius and Maxwedi Fry, 
wiin s very nice feellrig fac the por- 
f'rient-fnatits of EngllsKi tfaditloual- 
n, ^fibed '• against, acknowledge* 


Artists and their. Work 1760-1860, 
798 pp wldh 31 colour and 
1633 black-and-white illustrations* 
Sotheby Parke Bernet. £68, 


„ . mT" ^ tion, lUustrotion, clearly .inipoasible 

Eric Shanes. Turners to iinplament completely op such a 

Ymc *i«Si swle. j* not oitteanpied. Comprelien- 

1825-1838. ■ Intt od^ UCtlon by gj vene ss is again conditioned by the 
Andrew Wijton. 160pp ^^ 90 inevitable decision to exclude por- 
colour, and 25 black-aiid-white t ra { tB 4 n private collections not 
illustrations. Chat to and Wmdus. generally 'accessible to the pttblic, 
£12.95. . • though the Incidence Is smaller 


Bowden. 200 pp with 11 colour Andrew _ Wii.Ton; Constrtftje’x . than one mighi tMnk. es so inoch 


■and 25 • black-and-white iliustra^ 
lions. Pendom6r Press. £17.50. 


Ann tana Davies* Dlctionaru of AnthonV West: John Piper. 224 pp 
British Portraiture. 1— The Middle' 


English Landscape Scenelji. lllpp in private.. cofflecti.ons, .whether ppen 
with 49 blqck-and-wiiite ijlustra- or: not, has been exhibited pome 
tions. British Museum Publica- time or other' In thi? century, .and- 
tions. £6.95. \ .. so, put an -public record in ewe* 


Ages to the GeOigians— .-Historical 


with# very nice feeling' foe .the por- ■ Figures Born before 1700. Edited . -WfU'OUrg. . . 

‘‘stent Tnarlts of EnallsKithacH tional- by, Richard Oimond and Malcolm ; Mary’ WsesfER: ; Hogarth: 191pri r _ _ , . 

tent weighed against, acknowledge- Rogers. 157 pp. Batsford. £20. with 73 colour and 250 bine k-and- Mark Girouaro: The Victorian with any portoarts of dieniselves ot 

( he. International revolution Elaine Kilmurray: Dictionary of white 'llusirations. Studio Vista. Country House. 467pn with ,33 
. the Bauhaus. The final British Portraiture. 2 — -Ldter ' • M1-9B* , colour, 'and 427 lilack-unylswhjt? rm^rhliiiw 6 

■ ■ ^ p f te 7‘ outUfaes a' -no less fund a- Georgians and Early Victorians— Norman L, G6 ij)Ber’c; John Croirie illustrations. Yale University Agee, P® 1 rt ^-VS£l| : 

J aa, «l revolution, in attitudes: to Historical Figures born between 1 . • the .Elder, ■- tj Text and Critical * Bress. £14.95.-. .j ■ to&S 

?rilhi natranabd! in fh« smictur- , , . - : . •. ' . '• U: : • luILh- *- lrke*i ess— dOes_ _no t beg in in Eng- 


1 1 ^ • ur .« onU e i -"j John RHSsell: Francis Bacon.. .. logues. In an entirely different way, 

.white illustrations. Setter and I92pp with 37 colour and 138 comprehensiveness Js again cppdl- 
..Wfu-burg. .£14,95. , • .' black-and-white ■ • illustrations. ' tioned by -the failure, of; Ttjany 

Aabv’ Wrhkt*t’h : ; Unearth: ' l91ori triame^ and Hudson. ' £5.50. i . . historical tfgureO to endow posterity , fc 


P*tronage; in tlie structur- 
act by •> museums, and the 


Croirie 

Critical 


Press. £14,95. -. 


■ disrin e "l the new academic 42 and teems with portraits. Though, cated but wealthy cli 
.P*** °* art history.- ■ at times difficult to 1 follow, tne niost ioiporfaut qrtist t 

_ * wo more 'specialized 1 survey sere, book is. written with an appealing certainly Zoffany,-, in whose work 


rrt-.. syceiiMiiteti 1H1TH5 ms. oook 15. Wt 

^tdJa-Hhe India of Jhe ironic wit. 

r p^v^Uwuddtn** account of. Sifch -. 


the Interest of the subject matter, on 
a documentary valtie which is: often tent. 


" 1 " 11 'I ■ii--' p 1 '" - 7,, lamt! (before 1400 ; there are precious 

clientele. .The Arc tier, as usual, lias drawn 

■s’ sueh.w* not only on an. un parallel ad .knriyyi ggfc- *SStu?s£h* S an 
whose wprk ledge of material -in . India but also Gn B i y ’ f^nv historical ficurei' Some 


vwisin-^nqt . 10 say . arrogftnpp— inomis to tho advancement 
r'slliet’.rtuun becausa of any sup- theouetlwl umToistundiug or 
; - rosed sujwrror tiWlity . ot the natiife of the httmafi psyche. T 
French belter to Understand , the too, itr sometimes^ expressing 


?■ Hi places' an oi mia in mri in 


very iui 
ously. 1 U 
pqrpraits 


.. ' vP V - these : include jfae 1 

-• ‘i .TftbMnty'SinaH. 'who' became many 
h i’-‘ the Norfolk Yeomahivv . work 


■' Frjendi . better to Understand , the too, Itr sometimes^ expressing the : i^'. i>'- . ■ s :-': ' • 

; Jiatura ; . of ,• Froud'jj doctrines view tii at, simply os therapy,. snoly- 1 ' <.-■ ; ■■■* 'XV 

. and- thoroforc more, nercely reslst gifl cririld have HO further uJm then' f Y l '■ :• >j- -'.t-' .‘- 1 ' |i •' ’ •; 


'*■ caused a 1 great ; d ea i , 
as i • Turtle ! records 4 ^ ■ 

which . doubtless . 9 ut ^ B oiau5$* 

• good he 'dies 

;• felicifiC; 'calpulus; *. -‘Af.? ato&*£L - 
prendre pest fas 


Era ;i n bvioab>, there ; arfe Ihconslsten- 


anj .:ifll,tentpetedit 

;• 'debate op jaifloye ^Pp!* e .ri 
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by Dyce. i* not recorded, 
though Wliiie'.s engraving of him, 
curly bill of very uncertain rela- 
tionship t<> Herbert's person, is 
listed Such discrepancies are in- 
evitable, and 1 note them only us 
t'Mi'fitf, thin the user of these 
volumes who is hem oil more 
detailed in fur nun inn must follow up 
the clue* given. These lead to the 
full Ciiiitlnuiies uf the Nutional 
Pnnrait (tollei-y's primary collec- 
tions, publication of which is under 
way, and ultimately to the Gallery’s 
archive, rhe extraordinary wealth 
of the so-called Guthrie room, 
where a double-entry inventory of 
British pun rails, in the shape oE 
indexed references and of reproduc- 
tion!,, Im* been building up now for 
over a century . This is not, and 
cannot he, open to toe public, 
though its >mall hut long-suffering 
mid _ itulofutigahie staff have an 
admit able record of service to the 
serious enquirer. The same applies 
lo the archive of tile Scottish 
Nttiiuriiil Portrait Gallery in Edin- 
burgh. The project is lti fact a dis- 
tillntitiii from the Loudon archive, 
and ait admirable enterprise in 
which die Gallery has. responded 
generously to the, publisher’s 
iiuugi nuiivc prompting. 

While mi dictionaries, I should 
•sal me a new work by the now almost 
legendary lid ward Ho duett, whose 
inomiiueuul c^tuloguc or early 
English win idem s first ap|te;trcd in 
19.15. His latest is not exactly a 
randogne f.-lexop in t'.nglaiuU the 
Transmission of Motifs in Seven- 
teenth-Cenutru fifujfrntions of 
Ay sap's Piiif/i'si, but a spin-off from 
lib* . I'roiwis Hur/ow (published in 
.1978).. It ruCm’dti, classified, col- 
laics with nil the nld diligence aud 
responsibility. 

Monographs u» individual artists 
include several un those of our own 
time. The I’embmcr Press hois 
emerged un the publishing scene 
fciidioiisly with two beautifully 
printed aud produced ones, John 
Lewis's account of John Nash, 
though confining itself to his work 
0* ill use rat ih\ is the first book to 
he devnied lo hint, overshadowed 
as lie was by ills brother Paul. Con- 
tent, unlike Paul, to pursue the 
‘ visionary gleam" in relotlvely 
litctuJ imorpruuitions of nature, 
J 'dui's work hus always awakened 
luspnnsive chords in a large m»d 
loyal body of admirers and Lewis's 
bunk will not disappoint them. 


Lewis writes mil of long tT! midship 
with nil admiral ion fur the artist, 
but not anemically. Wilfrid Blum 
contributes u foreword, and Simon 
Hencage u useful Iritliography of 
Nash's illustrations. Douglas Percy 
Bliss's Edward Ban 1 den, also written 
out of long personal knowledge of 
the artist, bus a comparable blend 
of affection and professional asses*, 
mem. Bowden lias always been 
essentially a draughtsman and illus- 
trator (cTuinu'd ns i he first II A to 
have been elected as such), and this 
account is u vvorrhy record of the 
career uf one who lias applied and 
developed his own style, superbly 
impervious in modish distractions. 
A bibliography is* again supplied, 
this time by Barry McKny. 

Atllliotlv West’s book duals with 
n very different artist . In the 1930s 
John Piper was li» begin with 
amongst the most accomplished hut 
also the must severe of abstract 
painters. “ Pure " ulvaractimi how- 
ever cun tinned uficr hIhuii 1940 
(■illy in shtitU'd glass laud certainly 
net *' severely " *n), und fireworks, 
wltjle tile style uf free figuration, 
which is so elm met eristic of him 
and has become almost a national 
institution, has developed since 
1940 with astonishing and prolific 
virtuosity — oils and watercolours, 
prints, tiles, purs, si.igc-siMs. [t j* oi 
course n ruiuauiic si vie, but its 
freedom is structured by the disci- 
pline learnt from the curly u list ran 
st-ylc and from clnssii-.il exam pic. 
Piper himself cites Poussin and 
Cezanne iio less than Turner, hut 
in some uf Ids- mnsi e.slii hi ruling 
work the nriiresT analogy seems 
Dufy, bin n holy Dufy, und n tl.isli 
ok Aiii'licanism in Diifv or vice 
versa is tin bad (fling. John Piper 
can lift the lientt, us precious few 
living^ artists cun do in uity mode, 
by kindlinp an English church 
tower a* if ir were a Roman candle. 
Thur very skilful writer Anthony 
Weft lias handled his career and 
work with intelligent and sym- 
pathetic discrimination. Piper' is 
private by temperament, vet his 
sen 1 ice’ to advisory committees has 
been give ii freely and generously; 
while, devoid nf pomn or pretension, 
there is nothing he likes better 
than working in icdhthorntioit with 
other skilled craftsmen. Mv only 
ci ib ngumsl this book is its failure 
to indicate whore any of the 
originals arc to he found'. 

T-'irst in the year's work on the 


British classics is Mary Webster's 
Hogarth, I think the most satisfac- 
tory general introduction to. die life 
und work there is (once into rhe 
work, the monumental studies of the 
doyen of Hogarth studies, Ronald 
Paulson, are essential for the stu- 
dent). Here the text is sensible, 
succinct, and presents the essentials 
dearly ; illustrations in colour arc 
lavish', and the catalogue of paint- 
ings is completely illustrated with 
small reference reproductions. It is 
weakest in reproduction of the 
prims ; iis most startling element is 
provided by enlarged colour details 
which show the painter in au en- 
tirely new aspect— and would no 
doubt have startled him as much as 
it does U6. The senior luminary of 
i he Norwich school, John Crome, is 
a more controversial figure — a 

corpus briskly and sometimes bit- 
terly disputed. The process of re- 


vealing his true quality— by remqv* 
iua from hint an accretion of fustian 


but which is a masterpiece ut* a 
stature that Crome, splendid .painter 
though lie was, never eunie in sight 
of again. 

Andrew Wilton's Timur is j 
substantial step forward in the 
belated but accelerating scientific 
research into the artist whose 
stature as the greatest of all English 
painters becomes ever dearer ; it is 
moreover presented in physical 
splendour worthy nf its subject. 
Wilton, though now moved from 
actual cohabitation with the great 
bulk of Turner watercolours in the 
British Museum Prim Room lo 
Yale, has a more inti male know- 
ledge of the whole range thuti any- 
one, and perhaps the most valuable 
element of his text here minus from 
his fascination with the inter- 
relationship of the techniques— not 
ouly oil and wntercoluur, but 
Turner’s use ot‘ engraving— through 
which he realized bis vision. 


voted by Un vxumsivv and scrum, 
Ions catalogues tins should prow 
the niosj useful source f or ^ 
reader* im some considerable tlnj 


Eric Sliunes's fully illustrated 
catalogue pi froiier'* Pietism* 


school works — lias been proceeding 
since C. H. Collins Bakers pioneer- 


ing monograph of 1921 (still in 
mutw ways the. most sensitive, and 
surely the iiiost readable, assess- 
ment). The study and catalogue by 
Dor ok and Timothy Clifford, of 1968, 
bred sonic sharp dissension as ‘ to 
wlnn was and what was not: Norman 
Goldberg, in his new study continues 
dissent. Dr Goldberg is an example 
of that warming if sometimes also 
alarming phenomenon, the high- 


He also offers a catalogue, which 
takes up half his volume. Thur uf 
the oil paintings follows Rulliu aud 


powered professional In another 
field (in his case, surgery) who 


i urns Ills powers of concentration on 
in art history. 


Goldberg has been in pursuit of 
Crome for many years, and has 
developed both an extremely exten- 
sive first-hand knowledge of Crome 
und his followers and an efficient 
technique of stylistic analysis. He 
does not always agree with tlie 
Cliffords (lie removes for example 
24 oil paintings from their listing of 
the authentic), but for all his indus- 
try his verdicts will not necessarily 
convbirc all students (though some 
at least I agree with), while they are 
difficult to _ check from the indif- 
ferent quality of tile monochrome 
reproductions, and the really rather 
dreadful quality of the colour Ones. 
Tbe seeker after truth will still 
noed to consult both Cliffords and 
Goldberg, but above all the paintings 


themselves, and in the Tate he may 
' i all 


■well find himself astounded nu 
over ■ again Hn. front of the great 
Slute Quarries which all accept, 


2 : The 


.... paintings 

Joll's prizewi lining catalogue of 
1977. He follows their numeration 
though from time to time register- 
ing a difference of opinion, gOncr- 
ally on datings ; ii lustration of the 
oil paintings is selective, reasonably 
as all arc reproduced by Butlin and 
Joll. There follows the catalogue of 
watercolours, more ambitious in 
scope than any so far attempted, 
even though the bulk of the Turner 
Bequest holdings in the British 
Museum are omitted from the list. 
Wilton's reasons for this (the essen- 
tial justification being of course 
sheer quantity, some 20,000) are 
deafly defined and Finberg’s inven- 
tory still provides a reasonably 
accurate index for all. As it is, 
Wilton’s list of watercolours runs to 
over 1500 ; these are illustrated, by 
small but remarkably clear repro- 
ductions, very comprehensively 
indeed, die omissions in the illustra- 
tions being mainly works now un- 
jocRted but known through engrav- 
ings. These Illustrations are all 
Juxtaposed to the entries. Larger 
illustrations in. the body of the text, 
*W not .quite, so . satisfactorily rq-, 
lated to comment on them, but they 
are numerous, and tile colour 
quality overall about as good as I 
have seen for the work of this most 
demanding colourist. As both 
general, commentary on and close 
analysis of the development of 
Turners genius In all media, sup. 


V 5 * nctwrejouj 

I iitkw r« l-.ng hind mid Wo/es W 
Wilton 1 * introduction dlscuni na 
primarily I timer's place i n the 
English topographical tradition. 
Dispersal of this series, painted 
between 1825 and 18 J8 for publics. 

• inn •'• engraving, began before h 
was finis lie d ; publication of 
Sliunes's book, in which all located 
originals arc reproduced in colour 
plus i lie engravings of those known 
II" w unlv by the engravings from 
(hem, was signalled lust year by the 
exhibition fur tin- first time ever 
uf niosi uf the originals nr Agnew’s 
Wilton's third contribution lost year' 
was devoted u» Constable, Con- 
stahle's English Landscape Scene™ 
col lulls ami cmiflarcs the stages of 
Constable's sole publishing venture 
Ills Ciillahtir.it iun with the mezzo- 
t inter David Lucas. The outcome 
has lung been acknowledged as one 
of the n i ns i remarkable achieve- 
ments uf English print-making, and 


------- , -- nun 

the account ni them here, together 
with full reproduction (Including 
the " rejucred ’* plates) and Con- 


staples own commentary, U very 
ivelciNiie. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that since the near- 
demise of photogravure, other 
methods of reproducing the 
astonishing richness and brilliance 
of mint impressions of fine mezzo- 
tints all prove sadly emasculating, 
und so it is here. 


Finally, two revisions. John 
Russell's Francis . Bucoit, first 
issued in 1971, lias now been pro- 
vided with n brief postscript plus 
twenty-four further reproductions of 
Uacon's work up to 1978. And the 
Yale University Press, following 
their spectacular best-selling succeu 
with Girounrd’s Life in the English 
Count ni House, have acquired 
his The Victorian Country 
House (first published chei 
the Clarendon Press iu 1971): their 
revision of this . dountfel 
book is not only re-designed,. re- 
packaged and expanded passim n 
take account of the rich harvest 
of ueiy pub Head ons in tho 1970i 
on Victorian architecture, but 
includes two new chanter*, m 
H arlaxton and Tyniesfield rejpcc- 
tively. 



D. Ilax s idiosyncratic yet authorita- 
tive study on Bosch, which first 
appeared in Dutch in 1948, baa 
appeared in an English translation. 
Bax sought elucidation of Bosch’s 
grotesque ' anthropomorphic crea- 
tures Jn the contemporary or- near- 
"contemporary folklore of the Low 
Countries, in which Bax was an 
expert. By his research into the 
bad ( pnns, ' bewildering multiple 
meanings' mid 'coarse /bucolic In* 
mi e min* found -in popular sayings 
amt rhymes, ■ Bax. made' an . im- 
portant Contribution to our under- 
standing of Bosch and also of later 
genre painting in the Notuerlonds. 
His book concentrates on the Lis- 
bon "Temptation of St Anthony. 4 ?, 


ill northern Europe just as ■ the 
Reformation was about to break 
out. 

Stewart’s unequal lovers aiV- 
usually described us ill-matched nr' 
ill- assorted ; for Pdul Barulskv they ■' 

cfmnlif ' I I 1 Iirlrnl 1 ’ IK.. (I f . 'V 


By Gregory Martin 


and after 


i 


*t“U>Ly -.illustrate .lit* "familiar- 
Ironic:, theme of. deception Hls'- 1 

— r A- — .1 L .’ , ■ J'.? 

Jr ill: 


analyzing the '• grqosome creatures 
the devil ‘ttf terapr the 


--••*■ • . i. 


;-t ■ 

c; *■ 


sent r «hy . — _ 

aainr. J Every finely wrought detail, 
meticulously and delicately ufiad to 
hHbg mu the particular evil mon- 
tro Italy personified, is subjected to 
ininutc examination; By translatluK 
the crude vernacular into a visual 
^orm,' 1 Bosch raises moral censure 
. of the sips rife at carnival time, 
aijd ..aaiBma«- .a^tai/.ciergar, to -a 
richly, sophisticated iev.el.' ! y' .'•■ 

1 S.iiide' 19^18, other imyovtaftt contri- 


atudy of the wit' and hpipou. 
Italirui .Renaissance Art M u tvai-' 
come antidote to high-minded. War- • 
burgion attitudes, although tUs 
stimulating and well-illustrated text'/ 
is occasionally spbilt by. a jotular 
preoccupation with erotic coiitenr 
which he claims has been glossed 
over by previous scholars'. 

Professor Barolsky covfetS-H wide 
variety, of different . forms of wir- 
and; hiftfaott.rs. qaiird,' parody, ceri^ 
ca tore, -playfulness, ifdkulfe, Wwles- t 
quej- iropy Bhfl 1 travesty." "By/ reive-. 
ence to recorded humorouk aid-' 
sodes in artists’ of pattdns', llygi ’ 
and -to the literature .at -tbe time, 
Barolsky establishes a sound 1 npo- 
hmF for his admittedly specula live 
and coutrovensial exercise. If he 
had applied the. concept of serio- 
ludare, he w ould .have premia te d a 
nvofe roujnded and satisfactory 


higs, as David Coffin p’oiutfi but in 
The Villa in tho Life of Kenais- 
sonce. Rome, epitqtulzed tfee cbapge 
lit , Florentine values during the' fTf- 
teeutb century from a Ciceronian 
Sense or civic duty to an epicurean 
filiation or pa'soaSl edi- 


c-v.It is with the-. Medici’s., devpldpi 
■inent of ijle country -viJU that h B 
embarks oil his mqmtpofh ,! erudite 

an/i woll.il I hmmmJ i_V 1 1. 


and well-illustrated account of Hie 
history of the villa. CHmate, fear 


of the plague and the compact 
signed by the. cardinals hi conclave 
before the riecUon of lmioeety 
,Vin in 1484 (by . which it was 
agreed tit at the next Pope should 
assign- laud in the^ neighbourhood 

RAiz'+ltaf id 


j : .i- 

# !-r 


r\ 


bqtiapji'. have 1 been InteSTi to ! ,owr 5^**^ ■ .briefly, ■ but . signif. 

■ tVulvj'Sriattdlpg .of Bpsth’s pit, Bax’s Iwintly, admits],. Beginnina with ■ 
>xcgMis does • not .paver - pvety' Mantegna, he discusses, wim yarj-- 
/awteTjt ’bf ; ,ih rtriptjdt not-:. Boedh^s ‘ ' ‘ 

the SCfnf - **- ■ 


Guilin iraces tne _ 
which culminated In 'tbe magnlf- 
icent, self-congramlatory uniter- 
pieces of tlte Villa Faroes* at 
Caprarola and the Villa d’Este at 

-eaph 


Berensoit) on his behalf, PiOro’i 
talents were no more than 
mediocre. , The introductory ossay 
. . for • the general reader ” mar- 
shalls .-the evidence and describes 
.the works, iWtli exemplary clarity. 
•Autonio, t j>thd-;. artist-cresjguQi- ; j s 
../.shown- emerging, .fi-ouf :' • the 
courtJy yiiteriiatioiial .Gothic 
“‘yJe aad. wflji Albbrli's adv/cd In 
- ' Sdvnlicas 

' ,n , •'^denng of niusculnr' nudes 
• cprivmcingly inhnbi t. their 
pictoria 1 , ftiacej i Antonio wna pi-ob- 

f n b ^ a a b ? U D-K Slx ‘^ i,c when he died 
s abbut UHr years his 

.Junor, dledjtwo jVflars oarlior, also 

hrrii«A • SJ 8hl J Elaborate 

^ thirty-nine model 

kK/KK worlts *“ d 


(most of them nvurcifully short), 
provide some vnluubic insigbu 
they also suffer from sonic of Uw 
worst ari -historical gobblcilogwt 
James II. Stubblcbiue coiitlmies 
(IcFinUJon u( Duccio’s collafaoi'8- 
tprs : he suggests Hint Sliuona. Mar 
tiivi hud u hund iu the National 
Gallery, trjplyi'h., us- he .JlWp 1 * ;o 
have done in the work of simljl* r 
diiiiensions til Boston. John T. PM- 
letti proposes a new, Tur latcr^daic 
for Diinulcllo’s " David "» w^llo > 

1 1 terai'y sntireo is used by Davia 
Summers to explain .rtio' oO*J 
Michelangelo gnvti hls 
Tho longest essay is by 
volume's co-udilor, Womiy 9twnw“ 

C.Unn.-.l ...I.!. It f«r* OlllHV 0 > 


Shoo id who obscures her study 0 
the Wldunar 1 "Orpheus” wild. * 
prolix style. . ; ' 

Jonathan Brown’s 


►! 

t*. 

i' - 

V -' . 


Jonathan Brown S .- 
volume of ossuyS on SponlslijP*J“ 
i»B attempts to break away w?^ 




- 

Mtrolop 
'W- 1».. me 

#8: 
lte.V;w«s 
'popular 


jwu l|ar cothbhtbtion 
;mitl > jpystjtiisxui devc' 

. JSrotiibrs of. ■ the, r 
^T.ifertogcnboschi 
. In the ’tr 

: . Garden' of , Haffh ly 4 

. -alsb Jw removed froih «. v 
luliiUV'. j tbroM^h ' wblpll ' Bax 

■ 5 PPi pbclwd BbdcH's : art.' Riftptes 
from U(ij ' popular culture m *b to ; bo 
.foimd- iit A1 im>d C, $toworrj! fitnply 
-aHustrRrail , . study j of - the tfMmg. of 
; lovers Win)' ere uhpqiiaj Ih dad,. Hoc 
ionioKhiit brifutWess bf yie 
itinldiiat Do ni raedleral ThlKW : to, 
clSflO ' will ■ ctuef/V j imprest / tlifi 
: apecfuliit fcouogt'aribBi*. : 
social hj’UoWnn who indy not, bffik- 
ejrsT.. hrf siRwfied ,by hth' .qJwchbfs 
.to uxpjaiM the.' thpme’s pwjtulbniy 


lafi degrees of perce'puveabss add 
convict Um r inast-erpleces by dw 
majority of, , tho niojor. 1 Jiialijm 
mats active, before the early 
seventeen tli century. His cl)ieE iar-’ 
get uf. the Neo-pktoniC Jnternri'- 
tanon. which, ignores ; erotic ele. 
menus; often [rankly stated in mas- 
tetfrioOes - u^inHy . connected with 
the -marriage, of a patron;, But' whiM’ 
hd moy. bi-oitden o\ir undotitandlrig 
OE-Mamogna’s nr Bottlcc Ill's Ahbs 
mid ’Venus or >h Venus, by rrUIqni. 
*<>r Tns toiler jilts pilrposo f». wph 
mot lie docs, not deepen our aware- 
uods of. Jhoir the tic beaut jv ; 

The Neq-P]a(bdic inf hieDtie, , CoKt- f| 
bated by BarehkyV,' had .ran ad wed ■ 

frpUl hidn ’.tilling Mitfr.ililx 


/w^-acrouitjciifed ib -I^a^^ore 

hwktot; ' WM known Of^hl* Mriie? 

,i«, ^2 yssrs- 

ssss&ss^rs 


Iho traditional . biograf . 
approach in this field, win® . 

Its , roots, . os hls hiswrlogi'apW, 
review demonstrates, in tho , 
phical dictionary of Ccfin ; 
dez. '.That an art. ns . ftrpPAJSS 


r™ ■ •- si 

s«rou?t ias. tha : young , 




ofhiMiV ripiquwati' ■ fisptrati 

Ofton at eiifirmous. expense: J ■ 1 


could - have developed'' 
tack-lustre world ; of 
Pacheco and hls circle M 
defies explanation/ Brown sjsr^:. 
the tic- study of Pacheco's Bi f 
d * /« Pintura and b^ a p c J J?! 

rolhffli'rai ilia fnolinfl thSt 


'll. . 

* . 
•r 
v- 


-cenc Vllt-i* 
.^rio.^and 


pm two 'villas outside Flurente-— 
Ficiiio’s 'rilia at Cdregfii ' and the 
JOarijjj, . ItH'g'^r ht^use ; built: by the 
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relpf drees, the feeling that 
would be regarded as no j,j, 
a- provincial pedant- hUL- *" •.£[ 
having been Vclfiza«« s 1 . <io 

Arte dc\ la Pintura ^ ^ Jf 

have been written, over a ,!V^!fo[Kls , 
years in cpl lahoratlon ;' v y?!.? l£S jQiii.. 
and. to hove reflected) , 

that look place in the 
prime -aim was W 1 

nhbility oP -the ■ 

irfew slrared by- 
given . expression, ■ - with /.jpoe' ■-. 

consent, in " I^S. > 

trinal accuracy was- ot^P U {J fU (|s. i ' 
fen n. . to Puchcco ah" • !H? y ferir i 
Brawns d iscu sslon of; '“ l ".i n auJ| l 
nail • Crucifixion " 
oi at ton sh o.wi» l)b ^ • gStffd- .-' 

•ttiid -MSfcidmcssos I of-^^® 


1 
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straitjacket in Seville when Con- 
fronted with rasie mid purely .irns- 
lic dictates. 

Velazquez wus to paint com pm a- 
tively few religious piemres, unlike 
his Flemish coiuempoiaiy Van 
Dvck, wlioso " Ecco Homo ' was 
recently donated to tbe Princeton 
Art Muacum, providing the oppor- 
tunity to mount an exhibition u£ 
his religious nit in 1979. The cata- 
logue by the indefatigable J. R. 
Martin and Gail FeiRenbuum pro- 
vides a sober and thorough review 
of much of Van Dyck's religions 
output from the "early” “Christ 
on the way to Culvury ” to ilie 
u j ate ” Antwerp “ Lnmcimuion ”, 
in spite of the fact ihnj a few of 
the fifty exhibits— the majority are 
drawings— -seem at best to. fall 
below the high standard expected 
of the artist. Demand for bis reli- 
gious works fell off in the last 
decade of Van Deck's career, when 
he was active in England ; tho 
exhibition thus concentrates chiefly 
on his early production. Precocity 
is a characteristic which is not 
emphasized In this account nf the 


b. Bax: Hieronymus Bosch: his 
Picture • Writing Deciphered. 
Translated by M. A. Bux-Buihu. 
4 16pp with 163 black ami white 
illustrations. Rotterdam: A. A. 
Bulkenia, £29.50. 

A i . ison G. Stuwabt t Unequal 
Lovers: A Study oi Unequal 
Couples in Northern Art. 2uflpp 
wirli 179 black and white illustra- 
tions. A bans Books, New York. 
$49.50. 

Paui. Barolsky: Infinite Jest : H’if 
& Humour in haliun Ueinussance 
Art. 224pp. University of Mis- 
souri Press. $54. 

David R. Coffin: The Villa in the 
Life of Renaissance Rome. 385pp 
with 243 black and white Ulusim- 
lions. Princeton University Press. 
£28.20. • 

LkOpuld D. Ettlincku: .-litromo and 
Piero Pollaiuolo. 18:1pp. with 159 
black and white illustration*. 
Phuidon. £36. 


Annk Markham Schulz: Niccolh ili 
Cioeanni Fiornitino und Venetian 
Sculpture uf the Early Renais- 
sance. 136pp v.iih 100 black and 
white illustrations. New York 
University Press. 

Wrndy Sti-dman Smf-ahd and John T. 
PAOi.liiTi tEHhor.s): Collaboration 
in Italian Renaissance Art. 268pp 
with 103 black and white illustru- 
i io ns. YiiJe Unixersiiy Press. 
£14.40. 

Jonathan Broun; images mul Ideas 
in Seventeenth-Century Spanish 
Painting. I68pp with 55 black 
und white illustrations. The 
University Presses of C»linnlii.i 
und Princeton. £12.60. 

John Rupi-rt Martin and Gail 
Fligenbaum: V«iii Dyck us 

Religious Artist. 177 pp with 99 
black and white illustration*. 
The University Presses nf 
Columbia and Princeton. £17.90. 


Anthony Bi.unt: The Drawings of 
Poussin. 209pp with 203 black 

and white ilmsirutions. Yale 
Univei siiv Prets. £18.50. 

Juiutii CoirtiN: The Parnasse 

Francois: Tit on du Tillet and the 
Origins oi the Monument to 
(icnius. 252pp wirli 104 black' 

and while illustrations. Yale 
University Press. £15.75. 

I’ll mu: Rn-tiiNiiKKG: Churdin, 1699- 
1779. 423pp with 142 black and 
while mill 24 colour i I lustra linns. 
'I' lie Cleveland Museum of Art in 
co -i> peril lion with Indiana Univer- 
si tv Press. £24.50. , 

Caiikiki. P. Wkisui-.rg and William 
S. Tai.ru r: Chardin anti the Still- 
Life Tradition i u France. 93pp. 
Indiima University Press. $7.95 
(pupt-rbiick). 

X ,\vi tit nt Salas: Goiki. Translated 
by G. T. Culver well. 206pp. Studio 
Vistii/ Cavscll. £ 1 1.95. 


youthful Van Dyck, who prepared 
for bis early figure compositions 
with many inventive drawings. 
Sadly, no new light is shed on tne 
problem of the chronology nf the 


early works : the Znventciii “ St 
Martin ” is not studied with fresh 
insight, and the division proposed 
between tlte figure compositions he 
produced towards .the end of his 
' first . Antwerp period and in his 
first years in Itqly seems as arbitr- 
ary as ever. 

Nicholas Poussin was the unwill- 
ing recipient of a royal commission 
which had- been coveted by' Van 
Dyck. For the Flemish painter the 
decoration of tbe Long Gallery in 
the Louvre would' have been a 
means of emulating Rubens; for 
Poussin it meant two irksome years 
for from his beloved Rome. Pous- 
sin - shunned Bnroque • show man- 
ship; be restricted admission to his 
studio and preferred to work for 
private patrons. His drawings may 

S de a means of access io his 
: thoughts, 1 ' but the light they 
shed is- limited, ns Anthony Rfuitt 
shows hi his authoritative essay. 


Originally intended as nn intro- 
duction tp. Friedluender's catalogue 
rdisoiiiid, io which lie ulso cnmri bil- 
led, Blunt .reviews all the facets of 
Poussin’s extant drawings of 
which some four hundred and fifty 
are known. His clarity of exposi- 
tion is imirred by the ill-conceived 
arrangement of the plates with 
their unnecessarily long captions. 
For Poussin a drawing’s chief pur- 
pose was for ' ” I'ouvruge rie I’eS- 
prdt He also employed a theutre 
of draped wax figures in which n 
landscape backdrop could be Fitted. 
Nothing remains of this theatre to 
which ne attached so tr.uch import- 
ance. The majority of the extnnt 
drawings are for figure composi- 
tions ; the remainder are lands- 
capes and sketches after the ant- 
ique. 

No figure or drapery- studies sur- 
vive. Blunt thinks- that- Poussin had 
these destroyed before his death : 
the paintings told all he wished to 
tell, while the drawings were rel- 
atively ittsig ni fleam, being only a 
me ah $ to an end. Blunt points nut 
that 'Poussin '* was not onq of tlie 
ideel draught-smeit": hut inevitably 
when he worked with pen upd 


brush loaded with wash (his pre- 
ferred technique when executing 
studies) objects of beayty were 
created. The study for the “ Rape 
of Europa”, drawn on the buck of 
three other studies which had been 
stuck together, stands comparison 
with the printing itself, while the 
preparations for the u Lust Unc- 
tion " and “ Euchurist ” have n 
unique blend of mystery and drama. 

Poussin’s “Parnassus” is men- 
tioned ns one possible source lor 
“ Le Parnasse Francois ", a project 
which occupied the long-forgotten 
Titan du Tillet for much of his 
life, but which never got much 
beyond the bronze mode llo by 
Louis Gamier in 1718. Titan's in- 
tention, was to erect - a monument 
in commemoration of Louis XIV 
and- his reign; and, influenced by 
the Quarrel betweeui the Ancients 
and Moderns, he -planned to.. subsui-. 
tute portraits of the leading liter- 
ary figures for the Muxos. This, 
Judith Cotton argues in her well.- 
researched book l was' tlie first 
monument to genius expressed in a 
style she designates as the 
“Rococo Sublime”. The idea of 
commemorating men of genius hs h 


celebration of national glory also 
found an adherent iiv d'AnglvlIler, 
Louis XVPs Dirccteur ties Bftti- 
mentii, although It is plait nf creat- 
ing ' a gallery uf stutucs of 
“grands homilies ” in French hia- 
lory never came to fruition. 

Smite friendship:; in common-? 
notably Nicolas de Lttfgiil tore’s — 
unci piii rim ism form a liitk between 
TIton and Chardin, whose modestly, 
expressed patriot-ism. may have 
owed suinetliing to Tiion’s barrage 
nf bum hast. Pierre 1 Rosenberg v s 
cau-iogue of the Chardin exhibirtod 
in Paris, translated into English for 
the smaller exhibition . held. dt". 
Cleveland and Boston, is a masntf-' 
icert piece nf scholarship which 
supersedes much previous work 


• devoted to the artist. Not every 
painting by Chardin found its way 
to the Grniid Palais lust year, but 
..Rosenberg, seems tu ligy.e discussed 
many of the absentees. Sudly, the 
lack nf an index will limit Its' use 
tit h work nf reference. Each of the 
139 exhibits by Chaidiii—a few 
drawings and pastels, the resf 
cuxel paintings— is given the full- 
est academic discussion and a con- 
nnhseur's nun lysis. The entries are 


written in that em hit sins tic, aigu- 
memative and discursive style 
which has become ilte liiillin.u k uf 
Pierre Rosenberg und his distin- 
guished colleagues in ihe Dil-pai te- 
ment des Peinture.s at the Louvre. - 
Rose ah erg makes muny alicraiiuns 
to the hitherto accepted chronology 
of Chardin's oeuvre — .sumo of them 
radical. Published I'm' the first 
time is doc u memory evidence 
showing thar tho pair "ni “ Miisica] 
Instruments and Fruit”, previously 
thought to he Iriu works, were in 
fact executed by 1732. Also pub- 
lished for the first time is corre- 
spondcjice between Tessin .md the 
French Embassy in Paris con- 
cerning the future Queen nf 
Sweden’s commission of nvo paint- 
ings from Chardin ;’ the letters 
from Paris give a firsthand 
account of the artist's professional 
personality, 

Chardin’s place in the history nf 
still-life priming in France is 
summarized by Gabriel I*. Wcisbcrg'' 
and 'William S. Tallmr. Though 
lacking both the scholarship mid 
eloquedce of Rosen he rg’s work, 
their booklet will be of .some use 
as an introduction for stmlums, 
and it performs a sin ui I service' hy 
reproducing works by liitlc-knnwit 
followers of the artist In ihc eight- 
eenth century und by members nf 
the later, ao-callod *' Rciiiisl** 
school. 

There is so much to Gnyu-^limli 
In his life and Ins art— linn h is 
probably impossible to. give n satis- 
factory account in. a linuk of «u» 
luore than .165 pages, which also 
cqnreins ’ nun\?roi‘.s illust rut ions. 
That XaVler de Salas — sn long pin- 
'uuhent in the Spanish art Vrorld — - 
should have (rlod manfully but 
failed is perhopn proof of the propo- 
sition. J'tot muth of his incuning fit 
is assumed) 'has been lost in trniihiu- 
uon : but the author Is md helped 
by tne maddening nn*nngement of 
the lllusirfltlons ahd the lack- of an 
Index. The “ catalogue of Goya’i 
work” is in fact only a cntnlugtte 
of his paintings. It foUows ihu 
checklist fonnat adopted in the 
recent liter arut-e on the uiiint, mul 
coturins liine additions t» the 


Harold Qsuormr: A list ruction and 
Artifice in Twentieth Century Art. 

1 ‘“PP. 35 illustrations In block 
and wliite. > Ctarepdon Press t. 
Oxford University Press. £6.95. 

Pkg Wmss: Kandinsky in Munich: 
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2bSpp. 8 colour plates, 159 black- 
and-white illustrations. Princeton 
University Press. £16.70. 

Meyer 1 Soitapirq: * Modem Art. 19th 
. tlnd -20th Countries; '‘Selected 
Papers, Voldmo 2. iV'- coloilf 
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ll6 SO nS ‘ •- Cha rio -'Hhd '• Wlrtdu*. 

Marilyn McCui.lV: Els Quatre ants: 
Art .In Barcelona nroiilid 1900. 1 
colour ylatc, 86 hinck-antl-whlte 
illustrations. Priuceloiv University" 
Press. £15.80. 

William. A. CampirIai Pntncls 

Picnbia : His Aft, Life tfrul Tiptei. 
40 cqtour plrtles,. 409 black-uud- 
whlte llhistrdtiohs. Prlhcdrdn Uni-, 
verstty Press. £22. ■ . y t 

Foi; Harold Osborne. , there have 
“f e n, two domfitahtR in the h'i (story 
ot m of tbe lair '100 years:':, the 
movement into abs tree Lion, and 
, K jP* repudiation .of artifice . His ' 
jo^nct yet wlde^rnngihg Ahstrac- 
aha Amfiaa ni Twentieth \ 
Art sets out- to siiHRranUBte - - 
'™f. belief while fabricating n con- 


3: The Moderns 

By Christopher Green 
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i Roy Lichtenstein's “ Peace through Chemistry ”, 1970, part of the-" Croups III" exhibition -sho, 
Waddingtbn Galleries, M Code Street, London Wl,- from FMiruant S' ta'March k ' Oi 

■ include din the short are Qegas'TVtlfttiMQd^eA, Picasso, iSetirutmd Wtirltah’ -S , 

■ y- -i 1 ’ ' . } ■ ■■:- T . !; f - - ■; .vP -i. u 1 1 :* • j.' r 1 '• ' . 1 


■showing at the ; • 
i v Other artists : 


.ST * ' washeytdek' -3s ' information 
ttttdjf wrltlng' with an acute 
P 2W; -to)'- bbft!&cation,.'he' -i has 
^'Ji '.'atHtteriijng ... .Which 1 clarifies 
relationship^ without • erasing subt- 
;f nmiefipork. under- ; 


*■ iinmiowwx iinoer- capacity -. 

ictnunolo^j , bu^ .Mu Osborne uses ■■ th n 0 n-Ico 
’■5KS h ' r ‘* d j H Sjjgrp 'deflation ,V 0; - a'bsli 
: lion. ’’)v tli 

§ M ytyw; tbe; ImqtHCitlati ■ poise- of ; jtootM, £' 
^Wf L e;:is : , rippO(l un.-by a ,;fhc relai 
friHble ; .-grtsp^ of ■ historicol ' mdch ; Sul 
• «?s when . h« ibyer^riitoatos.: tlqns *re 
iinw *j fl ^ n Jriod^otL ^- to • thq evolu- i tion« . 
K J e " W^WohJect V ideg . study Of 

r&'Swyfc .flritlctees 1 , .t|e FutttrisiS.- eyen to 
too Nob?; clhamitfipally,-.. : Ing- . Mpt 
■lwitfSS® r i J ' SocCtari's ' pursuit ; of., i tendency; 

. dyoa^ic'. RnggdB, but ' lha« . of r .cqqtV 

' !•'.<}* detail, apd, in any ;e 
• twjf *ptual smlcthre ; WhUh.M 

t»f meaning, 
,iT, riKbXHcgntvqd jufitmciUs,.; caupu f -iat 

rd 5 */ 1, #' w'u ch I 

.' •! V L'. 1 . j !' .- 

!■>,. f Vp I -’ ‘ 


presents than these. 'His book, for 
all its, .small size, is Important, ■ ‘ 
: ..Yot, blear and flexible ihottRb his 
structure is,- It doe^-have Its liroi- 
laeions. Mr Oshonie; works': front : -a 
cqnegorimttou of Imagesi according 
■ to . rhe ■: intentions ..uud- processes' 
.behind their ; making .and '.their 
. capacity - directly ter communicate. 


tipu from which, and into which, it 
emergee. . ' , ( ' -' l • j 
-■•Tfl d lift" out!" to the gloom (n 
further extehjsivn ' s'ect16n of - the 
Munich 1 context- frodi ' t\ r hloli ■ Wns- 


. He . dia(H\guta)tes ,tbe non-flg urative 
l U'.non-.iCOpic . abstractipn ”) from 
the ' ah»»raqt ; ■ (“ sertantic abstrac- 
tion,*'). the >expressive from-fljo ayw*' 
'iiaattori front- tbp. semap tic, shading 
!;phe relations... between, thpm. with 
' mitch i Subtlety. •' But. certain que.5- 
:: tlqns a« inevitably' le-ft out, , ques : 
'ivtlpfia . which are can Hal to any 
Study. Of-, causation and important . 
"even to the .illumination « of niean- 
Jng. . Mpst intportadt. there is j>i . 

, tendency . not to consider ; questions 
of, contoxL, which , aertulnly fJgitce 
• in any etfaiti I nation ..of caysss,- atltt 
; wbUh dan.lipvc crufiri - boanog ^Qrt:- 
meanin»inde 1 tho ) specific,, 'sjgnm. , 
caupuf taKtriJy igj veji to, 

SO - touch I toe PCqdocfo ot > _ 


niimuiuii>y !(• — I r' 

she. hchieveS' gbes "some way to 
etaborailiia ’ toy ' .point "' for •. n’C. 
Whet‘6 Mr Osborne ritlteS '■ with 
stretftiHned. Mrs Weiss 

decorates her - . aisumnnt tvi to '.an 
-SxitraVagiasiza ■ of adjectives, adverb 8 
and racftapbors, wrato^ntes:- at i t^e 
expense jot JBut. Jwrs -js -a 
spirited book, and. it.; ^poUMt^ 
bd aria, whose hnpoitnnce- . h«e 

out wl-ch-. a ertoifylng use o-f qxiw- 


hut tute js r left it? no doubt tba£ 
Jugc-ndsMl was u vital factor, and 
the degree to which Blaue ReWer 
tli irtking’ ' was • ' prefigured often 
nsToni.vhes. Then ' too. 1>V thus 
exploring Jugoudstil in-' tdniunof 

eorly t Wen tie rii;ceutury flbsta'obliWT, 
Mr's Weiss raises an . lssuo 'Of . the 
deepest * ' inilW;tan?e - wbltoi .Mr 
Osborne 'hardly touches oli: _,tho 
issue nf. the relationship between 
abst-VRCt orniitoebt aud ■abstract iine- 
.afti For the fact is' that theories of 
form ' and : co n ten r 8 xactl y suited to 
rhft creation ' of ekpres’slye -nbsfriact 
pniViting (“tton'iconlc’^’ ld yso Ml* 
Osborne’s, term) - existed ■ .among 
architects nnd 'decorative- 'artiste 
even before lDUO, nbt merely- ito tnb 


work.'' • Much .'.else! : - Bftt® 


riiricipete ' J Arj) tojd . Bhmiorbbic, 
. AUstr nctibii bc.ydhd- Ktui dhiexy V Mre ; 
Wpl^ does -not- ponder me^ lsiiUO 
vety! bxtensively, but/ ?hol-det^«|- 
■' sf^trto v Iti'/lmportwld^/anu^^s 


us ' toudi -pvevioujjly. , iuncpe.ssrble 
material so. Wi*t. iye may pondex tor 
ourselves-. 

" Ib is periMps Mr Osbhrue'a luck 
of interest in context tost leads him 
(6 ptay; down - a theme which was 
considered to be a - dominant by 
Meyer Schnpfro iu Ills- collect ton or 
c«s»ys. Modern Art, 1 9th 'and 20th 
Centuries^ rbnt is, i9ie role of the 
art, work as .a, -declarnuimi of the 
individual creative will: .iiQiv .pajnfc 
3ngs can siiy. In the words of the 
song, ‘M aid It 'my way - Mr 
Osbwite rocogiiixes Hint, the -pra- 
tenBadoti pf a 1 selective . visinp of 
tlie world' Cim contmuuicnto tha 
individuality of the urttst, und ho 
recognises die Impwtaftce of tho 
desire Bov' self-expression • through 
art, but lb the Jaitcr case he stresses 
the face that printing is expressive 
jn its own right ns a. result of its 
specific," physiognomy", mid that it 
cannot copvpy its niBkev’s c motions 
except luconeietenbly. and by infer- 
ence. Fah Win, ,the .assorriun o! 

individuelity is udt b. dominant In 

toe arc of rhe .tost hundred vjsars 
iu the 1 sense that abstraction ;tmd 
the repudlRtion of ariitice nre;:«nd 
Jji, its expressive guise- .it, is founded 
,pn a fallacy. Yet, there is a strong 
caiso -.to . be madi for the asseriion' 

' Of lh'diV’IdiidiUl.y, as u -major facial', 
nnd the probiunt of the expreAiori 11 
of self th rot i git art brings into focus 
especially - sharp! Y Hid degree to 
. yvhicfl: meandnfy is th . con- 
sequence ofcon* ext. J 

' Tbe -gssnys publish ed . in Meyet 1 
.Scmapu-o’s collection range front rhe 
.fve^-tmebUhe^nd. ipeentorive to tho 
- more . reqtricted and . scholarly, 

. altltoiigh . even the latter, fur 
' ioto^cte;the'twe fascinating studios 
"Cotirbet-' arid - Pbiptrtdr Intagery ' 
(1941) .1 and " Tha : : Apples j of 
C4aSaue M (1968], are lifted onto a 
jride plane ntf rigniflcahco bvj the 
• toMpdicaatontf Ant :tjhey . carry. ' • 

^VOuditHit tJiero runs Rn Iritehsb- 
ot t*ic uninueness of 
toe - Jrtd^vlrfuei 1 tirilSt, dhil faetiind 
them lwa' w cdnstani! awa-tehes* of 
how jn(q . q total his- 

. noritfll ’ pic Litre, 1 a, rpmuinorion of 
qdriUIeiefpbciaHy clear in “ Nniui e 
Mild 'Ataftract j Aa-£ r ‘ ; ( 1937) . 'Professor 
-SchapUtt’s ■'tto^etY here is Alfred 
; BsBhr r at attempted jeocaptotkitioh - of 
• , abstraCtoon ftfi an, ip«fi)beitic detetati* 
toe^ttdlreisepfltLia^i; from 1 tbe >nciety 
: wo£p.’, For : Prefesedr 
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Sclia |»iro, vital Co Lfie movomont 
tmtards abstraction ill the nino- 
tccut-li century was llio need felt 
among certain .highly original 
arii’Ms (often bourgeois in origin) 
tn explode the six-roo ty pic cultural 
altitudes (rihercnt in bourgeois 
society. Impressionism becomes in 
bis view a symbol of individual 
freedom through Hie total control it 
fijvL'S to the artist's aybjeciiva 
vision, while in various ways ill o 
I’osi-liniM'essioiusts are scon to 
stand for the need Lo find new 
orders other than the threatened 
order supported by their industrial- 
!/iiig societies. Abstraction itself is 
seen to confirm the emergence of 
new ways of thinking and seeing 
alien to the old, a point underlined 
by the open courting of ulte motive 
traditions (African, Oceanic, etc). 
And .such chinking is the natural 
counterpart of die view expressed 
In "Recent Abstract Painting” 
(1957), this time in response to die 

then insurgent Abstract Expression- 
ists, that modern paintings uud 


sculptures Eiavc a special meaning 
within societies which have alien- 
ated the individual, simply because 
they are among " die last . . . per- 
sonal objects " hi have issued from 
choir milkers’ “hands and minds” 
wirii those milkers’ names affixed to 
Lheni, 

I would not deny that there have 
been major traditions in the history 
of twenrielli-Ceiitiiry art thaL have 
stood against the individual— Dc 
Still is a compelling instance, bill 
that die assertion of individual 
identity through art has been a 
dominant seems to me undeniable, 
and even such champions of collec- 
tive idealism as Mondrian and Le 
Corbusier emerge an powerful in- 
dividual presences from the move- 
ments that they helped to mould. 
For many artists — Cubists. Futurists, 
Dadaist*,' Surrealists, Expression- 
ists — their independent identity was 
an essential part of the meaning 
infused into their work ; it was a 
meaning conveyed almost always by 
inference and wit limit exception 


only to those more or less aware of 
its context. 

The two books with which I con- 
clude demonstrate in different ways 
how far art has been able to con- 
front convention with individual 
creativity. aqd how far appreciation 
of this depends on contexual aware- 
ness. The first is the catalogue of 
ail exhibition held recently at 
Princeton. Marilyn McCullyN Els 
Quiiire Gals: Art in Barcelona 
around 1900 It is much a less 
extensive than Peg Weiss's 
Kandinsky in Munich, but a signi- 
ficant part of its interest is the way 
in which, im a comparable sense, it 
illuminates further a great artist's 
origins, in this case Picasso. 

Anthony - Blunt and Phoebe 
Poole's Picasso; The Formative 
Years cleared the ground oyer a 
decade ago,: but Dr McCully has 
succeeded in bo Hi widening and 
deepening understanding. She has 
done so by treating the Barcelona 
avant-garde, centred on the cafd Els 
Quatre Gats between JS97 and 1903, 


as a subject of importance in Its 
own light and mil merely as the 
background to Picasso* beginning*. 
The picture that emerges is of an 
avant-garde of borrowers, eves fixed 
firmly on Paris, Munich ami 
lftiid. Yet from u fuller si wui one's* 
of Santiago Rusinol, Kuinun Cas.is, 
Maurice Utrillo anti Isidro Nouell, 
seen in terms of their Barcelona 
environs, comes a more intense 
sense of their independent Cum ten 
identities as painters and ultimately 
of Picasso’s too. On a broad level, 
a* Dr McCully makes clear, their 
activities were part of a search for 
Catalonian n.uionul identity, the so- 
called “ Renaixensa ", however 
much they may have look ml to 
developments so (nr from Barcelona, 
and on a personal level theirs was 
a typically bohemian search for in- 
dividual artistic identity, however 
much they might have borrowed. 

William A. Caulfield's Fume is 
Picabia: His Art, Life and T flues 
was. we are told, fifteen years in 
the making, it is remarkable that 


st.idv «« exulting ,elfS 

Pli.u- could have hoen wriuft* 
so im.-rcuri.il .,ml dcterminJ^ 
enemy ,,l divipli„ c aid S* 

*" i . ,ll ll “ s V. ,nm i,s ttrabia. ih 

more r han l'u .. iso. whose art 
rallied oilier meanings JuT iT* 5 ' 

1909, are m essence declarator, 
mdependence-tkcl.iratlonsi] 
force is i lie direct function oW, 
context wnlun which 
mad,- Mr f. a ;unfivld's book^sdSi 
pan. us | ( ,i,e even ii, 
densely packed and scrupuK 
siilisi.ini i.iied, |„„ ils subject bv 
vil.il. at one- so exciting and!' 
rnr-imui. that n nev* bbres £ 
has piihlislu-il widely on Pi«£ 
heture. ' this is an J| l0 2 
limi t- c.iinplex si inly, mid it com! 

i im previously dismissed reeion ri 

i he urn si s career, after the movti 
L annex in ilu* imd- 1920s. Again" . 
is struck by how extreme an arbsi 
obsession with his own identitr i;i 
die first half of the century tout 


4: Architecture 


The obvious di virion among Hie 
eleven books reviewed here is into 
theory and practice, end in tiiu 
case of the latter once more into 
ancient and modern. But liow 
ancient is ancient ? It has been 
noticeable for some years now that 
architectural historians have pre- 
ferred to concentrate on the rela- 
tively recent past, I suppose there 
are two reasons: the automatic 

revolution of rho cycle of taste, 
which brings hitherto disregarded 
epochs into focus one after tlie 
other, and the face that, as a 
consequence of being disregarded, 
the Mine epochs offer the historian 
acre upon acre of unexcavated 
ground. 

The systematic and scholarly 
study of thS Victorian a, which 
started some years .back- with 
books Hke Honry-Russott Hitch- 
cock's Early Victorian Architecture 
(1954) and with the unprecedented 
attention given to Victorian trends 
in Nikolaus Pevsner's Outline of 
European Architecture (1943), has 
led more recently to a whole series 
of re-evaluations of individual 
Victorian architects, applying to 
them the Idnd of sdMkrship' 
applied a generation ago to no one 
later than: SOane and NOrii. ‘ Here 
are ttvo more in the same sequence: 
Audi only Quincy's ' study of J, L. 
Pearson and Ronald McFadzean's 
of Alexander Thomson. Others, 
including a much-needed study or 
Burges, ere I believe on the way. 

John Loughborough Pearson 
(IB 17-97) was perhaps the greatest 
church architect of the later nine- 
teenth century, and his career has 
special topical significance in these 
days because of the buffeting he 
got, not os a designer of new 
churches but as a restorer bf old 
ones. WHat we now call conserva- 


Antkonv Qulnry: John Lough- 

borough Pearson. 30Cpp. Yale 
University Press, £18.50. 

Ronald McFadzp.an; The Life and 
Work of Alexander Thomson. 
304pp. Routleclge and Kegan 
Paul, £15.50, 

Marcus Binney and DAvm Peakcs 
(Editors): Railway Architecture. 
256pp, Orbis. £12. 

A(.astair Service; Tfta Architects 
of London. 227pp. Architectural 
Press. £10.95. 

tion became a passionately fought- 
over issue when he wa9 at the height 
of his fame, and after Gilbert Scott's 
death in 1873 Pearson became the 
target of the Society for the Pro- 
lection of Ancient Buildings, which'' 
had been fouudod in the preceding 
year by William MoWis fit protest 
against "pedantic reconstruction”, 
especially of churches. 

Pearson was tiie cwitie of angry 
controversies about the difference 
between restoration and 'prestfva- 
tion, especially In relation to several 
pf the major Gothic buildings placed 
in his cai - e j notably Peterborough, 
Lincoln and Bristol cathedrals, West- 
minster Abbey and Westminster' 
Hall. In the course of these, Ian* 
gwage was used of. a vituperative 
robustness unknown in architectural 
criticism today — commend ably out- 
spoken, it may be thought, biit 
wounding to a man of Pearson’s 
sensibilities. Some of tbe attacks 
on him were less than fair, and Mr 
Qumey has a fascinating chapter on. 
iliein, in which he very shrewdly 
bpiances the conflicting viewpoints 
m the light of the difficult decisions 
pearson had to take. ... 

In fact throughout this ' well*' 
researched book he- balances 
sytopatbetic biography and critical 
evaluation of POarioh’s : buildings 


By J. M. Richards 

Richard Morris: Cathedrals and 
Abbeys of England and Water. 
294pp. Dent. E9.95. 

Bn.i. Risrboro: The Story of Wes- 
tern Architecture. 272pp. Her- 
bert Press, £6.95. 

David P-. Bii.lington: Robert Afaf/- 
fari'j Bridges. H6 jhj. Princeton 
University Press, til. 

Plan for Restoration and Adaptive 
Use of the Frank Lloyd Wright 


Home and Studio, 82pp. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. £17.50. 

Eduard F. Srki.br - and ' William 
Curtis: Le Corbusier at Work, 
357r»jj. Harvard University Press. 

Colin Rowe and Fred Koetter : 
Collage City. 18Gpp. MIT Press. 
£ 1 5.75. 

Philip Johnson: Writings. 292pp. 
Oxford University ■ Press. ■ £14, 


with admirable judgment. Only at history is not so firm as Mr 
one point does his per cep riven ms Quincy's and he is a duller— in fact 
fail. . If coiiservjitioii lias again g tiresomely prosy — writer. 

hAnnmjk onp nf mir rAntAnuuvrartr J r * 


fail, .If conservation has again 
become one of our contemporary 
preoccupations a hundred years 
after William Morris, so has the 
relation of buildings to their settiug. 
It may well be just to say that Pear- 
son's most important commission, 
Triiro Cathedral, is not in the nar- 


Amobher aspect of Victorian archi- 
tectural history which the cycle of 
taste and the new emphasis wi con- 
servation have together • brought 
back into focus is railway buildings. 
The revived interest in uhean is not 


^iiver- The shift of emphasis brood 
50. about by tile interest in VicuiJn ■ 
studies can be seen in pon]|. 
iluam books too. A few years- ago it mA 
Work, nave been unthinkable that ah* ; 
Press, half of a book devoted to Eu]jd 
architects whose work can be iu ; 
In London would concern itself tii : 
ittbr: men who built in the - nlneteeri 

Press, century and later. But this ii 
case with Aiastair Service's li- 
Architects of London : pages ini' 
292pp. 107, Henry Yevele to Deciaj ‘ 
14. Bus-ton ; pages 108 to ' 204, & 
Charles Barry to Richard Siefet’ 

. m,. « has no claim to be ortgimlfc;-. 
n fact ^ » tl is a book for t&e toana- 
giving a succinct account of dr 
career of forty or mdre arcWim ; 
archi- wluch only becomes ittlsleiu|uis?- 
cle of bf architects'' ttyo w‘ 


iruro uat ue urai, is not in tue nar- me revived interest in tflram is not 
row sense one of his .successes, but *» very new. Several writers (in- 
to itoMfca we, lukewarm praise eluding the present. reviewer). pub- 
given to it’ by ‘Pearson’s content- Bshed articles about them to the 
porariea Mr Qumey might • have 1930a,- Christian Barman’s pioneer- 
given him credit for the cathedral's m* little volume Introduction to 

iinlim _ mi . D 2 un 7.1i. l 


value to Truro as a whole. The 
magnificent, way it stands up over 
the roofs of the. town constitutes a 
scenic gesture of far greater signi- 
ficance than any . stiffness in the. 
treatment of . its - 'Anglo-French 
Gothic detail.' 

The years have treated Pearson's 
buildings relatively klndlyj the only 
major loss- b^ng St* John V church, 


iTTf! V • " if Vl11 * « IfUIIAVUi 

Red moii Square, Lon diHi—gmatially uiv prwuwHuimi ms toil an s 

ms .subtlest . interior— which was began to take it seriously, 
bombed in , 1941 and afterwards W i.« IsllV"' , . ■ 
demolished. By contrast AIoxaudSi’ yt °? s mlK, l , 

Thomson (1817-75)' has been so uii- ' kJ.u3S.« h a m to : r aliw«y 
for tun ate .as ojitiogt totooma vie-' *9“ ril€ rogson. 

tlm qr peraetSutlph, Nearly.. a third S er *ifh y r«!rVlJ^ ne *’ CI *«sin,ely 
of, his seveniy-f|ve completed build- 1 80 rfwui other 

mgs hava been, demolished since the JrnnSL SS® »e«wwo of dw 
war. He is. the most original archi- • Eh?"^ 63 been foicod on 

tect ^Glasgow has produced— all his ^S^ nuIn 8 wdtii the 

buildings are, or were, in fbpt city mmtiora) and (die 

or near by — imd'a schnfar:.«na/.iaiiw Pphstine view tbe railway outflow. 


------ V r ^ SUM VWMLIIWI tw 

Railway Architecture tame out in 
1950 and tbat okwsoc 'bf . scholarly 
studies, The Railway Station by the 
hte Carroll Meeks, In 1956. Nor is 
Interest in them limited to ai’c'iitec- 
tural historians. l«ie has always 
been a body of railway enthusiasts 
whose nostalgia for the age of 
steam embraced the buildings of 
that age and caused Vdctoriun rail- 
way architecture to be valued long 
before the professional historians 
began to take it seriously. 


Otlonlal Relaareh Parkier*, Box IM, Newionvrtla, Man; 

02 iOO, U.S.A, 

Economic and Information DirsoLorale of NATO, Brussels (W.), 

, .Regional Developmont In ihe USSR. Trenda and Proa- 
- poets. .i • i • : ■; ' 

.. An jmportartl series of essays written by some of lhs western world’s 
leadilHl Boholara and oiriciais Includinfl Terence Armstrong on Hie ' 
Soviet NojIh, T. Ghabad on Siberian Onargy, z. FallonbuohJ on East- ; 
West Trade, John EnoKaon on mllllary .regionalization and 20 olher 
Sfrtoill by 300 p ^ QeM, i ma P« .tobies, two fliotour 

■Thp SUvar Agg -Ruwran Art of th* Early .Twentiath Can- ; : - 

* ^lury;«n(4 World of Art » Oroup. Author John Bowil V v 

' 46Sp(i.'IHu«., Wb|logt^by 1 (ridar. SiB-bO. 

’’ ' ^cusses' for Ihe nfat fime ln t'nsjlish, bio dovelop- 

: ^ 8l f»* ,ir 9 2 ^ ^oSs^rltela c wraijVihVa - - 

01 N Thamst ” Ruwlans In SbMwMh 
p e ni«ry BrHaln. 1 Author A. a. Cross 

• : r^ ■ awtouteUnn .Hgcbunl-or-lhd aoifvllles bf the numerous Riisslans who ■ ' 

tetha UtS.ri 7 ^!^ 0, Bn l- thei ' «onlabls With ihe British' 

; «btonee. ODiiidwoe, ihe military .frohlteoiure; ; 

^ eaaentlal jor the study of Ana Ib^usaian 
.reieHods, .ag v/oll ^as movernant; of kfops in the ejghteenlli oenlury, 

John BowU and Rose Corol Wnshlon Long 

Tlio L(fd of Vaallii KantiJnaky In Russian Art • « 

A-Sfudy of ' On too ppblhipf In Arl • •' 

- ' University of texae/Amenoe’s leading: eEpert 

? jn ur ^ ; arl history; tind* Dr Wasliton Long have 

Bto .9' ,a Phy ol Kandinsky based on an intimate 
^owlodge of contemporary eourtes, .letters, erriilval doiHunarits and ■ 

. flip artists ■own.’ ret tecliona, The authors have also traoBlatsd: wlh . • 
exlonalva cornmefU, Kfln^inaky'a On tbo SpfriiuaNn Art. laSpp. 88,60^ 

n "I - 


ot near by— and 
of Greek arcWti 
..scholarship' to 
peculjarjy his 0 


STSSAfl ^ -^embracing ,We 

reduced by fire to a shell an dT a a? u mu ch propaganda 

tower in 1965. Only the St vfneent ISSin ^wo edltora, jCfarcus 
^wch'- remaiBs r.iridi h , S^ ie L a J nd ...°^ 1 A 1 Pflflrco . chair- 


outstanding monu- 
ns on- their behalf- 
by many coiisorva- 
« Architecture is 


and (Assyria knd rite Subtle /use^Si- iuthoi 1 . 

: ^ nd ’ 


mostly outside London. Tlie wdtf , 
neither Robert Adam, nor N«f« 
Shaw nor Sir Edwin Lutyeoja, 
be properly represented bv do - 
London buildings. NeverAds: 
whore else can the non-sntdAi 
read about such still unfeshW 
practitioners ns Alfred WotoiMet 
John Rclclt or, Arthur J. Dsti ftfl 
Sir John Burnet ? 

■ Tliere seems to be no end- to ihi 
demand for. volumes, describing sk 
illustrating Eugknid-s major inb 
tect ural monuments. Cathcdroku, 
Abbeys of England and 
covers familiar ground, but RIcM'- 
Morris is woli qunlifjed«-lw bsl 
archaeologist — to make a to®!" 
nonnl jou of doing so. Ml . 
fa a Lu rc s of the book ws 
chapter, entitled ” Couiri«iMW*';* 
outlining the successive views f [ 
Gothic ni'riihectitre ."dxpraMO jj. 
cntlca and scholars In tljc 
a loily-puRc CJiizattoer 'cotitw* ! 
a suimnury of the building flHgji . 
of every cnthcdiTi'I ond-tiWlMU 
excluding, us does the bMk.^rV; 
tliosa too much ruiiiod .lo M"|.' 
ccclcsins lJcel use), together art® { . 
plan-— to the same scale m *•5 J: 
on so —end n bibliogrspliy- ' f v- 
wcll-diosen bJ nek -and- white PJ"? f,- 
graphs are added some 
unreal ones in colour. . . . . -j v 

Bill Rise boro’s The 
Western Architecture - L 

wcll-irbdden around and ■ 
deal more of ft;, since it sWftf PJ j : 
fifth-contury Imperial RoipO . * 

ends — pr pcrlvops one w°“5riji •- 
slops— with Brltnin and Aniew . p 
tiie 1970s. But It Is more- 
in two ways. ..It attempts,. ^.v-, 
remarkable success, to t 

architecture] story tote-R Wfajt r 


private 



and It is jUMsi rated 1 ° ^ 
togs:. Whether ,lt., « dJwctiyp 

ficajly.'at students gnd 
not clear, but for flifije 
the general reader. 
an admirable guide,, to -fort- 

standing of the whys .srto 
fores ofiaa'diitectiire. : ; ^ 

• Feudalism and ini 

migration of i peoples. j iu0 e)fr 

fall of dynasties g»^ ^ 

scientific .dfccovery; ■ Jw. 

1 of . transportation -era_ju* 
ingly related to, the sW'^.'rp,' ; ^ 

nolSsy of tfw 

accompanied them- ^ 
are the author's 


' ; ••• 


lUtobd together m -w-pr^ . ^ mr.l 

have been confusing,^!. fl ft ; 
brave effort that hds,c ,n|F _ _ _ 

Back, to rite 
but of today 
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Airport amnesia 


By Susan Kennedy 

P.VIKICT. CHAPLIN : 

The Siestn 

174pp. Duel: worth. £5.! 
0 7156 L-159 2 


Culled ** a superuaufi al love story ” 
on the jacket, Patrice Chaplin's 


believes, front her liush.oidi Ji.is con- 
tinued spasmodically ovei the inter- 
vening years until 'Celciiino's mar- 
riage to a wealthy, vigilumly posses- 
sive French wife, Marie France. 
Now Liuinvitcd iniayt's of horror, 
like that of a k-niL'e entL-riiif* . n 
stomach, seem to ^i-itle iiround 
Murie France in Svlviti's mind. 

Coolly competent, ahovo idl tm 
entertui'nment, The Siesta well con- 
veys a feeling of dislocation, of 
being trapped blindfold in a rnt.ni 
crowded with luH'-reme inhered 


i un objects, without a S,«7Jr w 


that crosses jnd recrnsscs tiie 
him ml a i ies dividing ihe living front 
the dead. Sylvia Chrysnil should 
he in Las Vegns for ihe opening of 


place to guide you nut nf it. 
Memories of long ngo cnnic rush- 
ing Forward as if they had happened 


LL 1 , II ■ -r i yesterday : ohe recent putt .email. s 

L., impenetrable. Sylvia's inability to 


r ” ‘v* r . just one step ahead of ..uerv har- 

k.mwi she is n. serious trouble owners and hotel managers, without 

something so appalling has hap- the rtleans t0 jJave the cky. Whut 
jiened that her mind cannot frame aoe no fully COIlle ncPOfi s is ihe 
u. Wuhout money or passport, her vea]ity of Sylvia's love for 
best hope of escape (for she must Ctoiegtino ; the nauire of her obscs- 
ger out 4>f the country) seems to sion is no * t ieally cKplained. Witli- 
].,• with a group of English people out Lhis key t0 fa f tonsil y of her 
she meets up with ut an art gallery f ee [inps it is possible to feel 
hi the city. inmatFence with Svlviu's nredica- 


the city. impatience with Sylviu's prcdica- 

l ii Barcelona for an exhibition of mont. 
his paintings, the Hungcrs-on around Patrice Chaplin has a way with 
Kit arc relying on his vague prdm- 1 blood-chiUdmg detail: the. cathedra 1 ! 
ises of a cheque from abroad or an boll chiming five o’clock at all 
advance from the aallery-o wncr, So hours ; - the disappearing blnod- 
• a. -to- settle hotel hills and purchase stain; the persistent religious 
aii tickets. As ^he joins their fanatic thrusting his Bible aecus- 
HlCohobhazed. waudai'ings from-, bar iugly at BylviO, But by.ihq time .she 
to bar across the city, incidents comes to- deliver - her, final shuck, 
from Sylvia's -past are . gradually the -frisson only -oust -.twitches the, 
tesiored to her ‘(recovery of memory ' hair at the nape oE the neck. 


A Josef Hoffmann design for a bed, reproduced in Viennese Architecture 1860-1930 in 
Drawings, edited by Kurland Eva Mang ( 122pp. Academy Editions. £15. 0 8S670 604 3). 

The book’s 109 illustrations trace developments in the transitional period between William 
Morris and the International Style. Hoffmann’s work reaches in both directions. In 1904 
he wrote. Morris-like , of .it time when craftsfnanship would he judged •• hy the some stim- 
dard as that of the pniMtcr and the sculptor”; and one of the designs included in this 
book schizophrenically adorns u severe, rectilinear. Baithaus-Uke nine-storey house utith • 

• .‘pink floral wall painting. 

yesterday 7 Robert Maillart was one most detailed kind, but fascinating serious suuients of the physical., 
of tha heroes; of the 1930s, , his. ., less fot its analyst of the building shape ihto which our cities cast 
Swiss bridges in reinforced concrete., than for its 'picture of' L'e' Ctirbu'sier 1 • themselves oughts to study. It sums . 
were among the most admired arte- in action mid of the man himself': up ideas that had a place in the 
facts of those yeara. They combined suspicious, demanding, ungracious imaginations of the adherents of the 
structural innovation with the anil yet with qualities, as the two Modern Movement in the 1920s and. 
creation of pure, intelligible forms ’ authors and Joscp Lluis Sert, who 1930s even if they were not iu a 
whose aesthetic refinement all could contributes a foreword, reveal in position to define them wish the 
recogitize, He was given a chapter their texts again and again, flint bread tii of scholarship raid nBuston 
to himself in elm ln.m- 11049 comnel respect and admiration, tlint Messrs Rowe and Koetter have 


mines mast easily in the isolation In part this is becut.se the. jacket 
of. lavatory,, cubicles, her back has given '< too 'much away:- in a 
pressed against cold tiles). '■ She ‘ supernatural love story one or other 
reinembers "moments from an of the lovers clearly must already 
intense affair with Ccicstino, her have passed beyond . the g.uvc. 
Spanish lover from u nearby. Cat a- Patrice Chaplin none the less pro- 
lan town. Begun in- Puris- when shp-> duces her' ddunuenienc- • wath a. 
was sixteen, the affair (hidden, she .flourish, 


Fable of the hive 


ter their texts again and again, flint 


By Lindsay Pijguid 


respect 


admiration. 


»> UIUOD ycoia. illlj VUIIIUIIICU SI lljpiuuiw, — 'D- (l- — .... • ... 

structural innovation with the nntf yet with qualities, as the two Modern Movement in the i9Z0sana. ; . " ."U 1 "! .. 'i after most of the hi Vos have been' 

creation of. pure, intelligible forms ' authors and Joscp Lluis Sert, who 1930s even if they were not in a ■ ■ • destroyed by disease. 

whose aesthetic refinement all could contributes a foreword, reveal in posirion to define them witit the Jiy LlfldSay X/ljgUlU Tlwwnae McMahon oi eaniaej this 

recogiuze. He was given a chapter their texts again and again, flint fireedrii of scholarship and aHualon ' 2 S? M dnK"hto ''iTi*' 

to himself in. tiie later (1949 compel respect and admiration, that Messrs Rowe and Koetter have ^ ■ ■ i? . J histSv- wd ' 

onwards) editions of , . Sidled When a balancod biography of Le beoii able lAo^aJl on, nor find such THOMAS McMAHON i a T^le: 4he ^'ti sUve?y' move 

Giedioo's Space Time and Architac- Corbusiot comes to- be ^rntcn-l splendid j! lustra dons. . ... - - McKav - s Bec- - JiJSJift mn£ “ pf • ^industrial 

young “friiitect’s hlblo in s |WpP a ® iAnS^a^T ••L B Pfl^tonc^thia > Philip Johnson la a Wghly . .^ o _ - . . . America, ivot-atr- -baHoon^ , and, 

, t hf« P i 0St ‘ , I? r 'W*™* y* 1 Sfraiigely ^ succb-jrfuJ AntesTican orchlteot ' who • l 9 L p f«9“n' 5 4* b ® v • daguerraOtypea ere a natural part, of 

there has been no previous book on, - will b.o. an toyalvable sotirce-bnok. — which if tore to such company— 0 0&- 463 U0 4 / . -.ri-Ju* tho- book, we oarintsve. cnanaes 

Muiiaxt in English,' Maillart him- Th^rc remain two' books .con- is also a sclf-con'Scious intellectual.-' i ■ »■■■ ' from skw ttoie- (the .puss in j& .or, a . 

dgal'in Gormnn, cerned with • theory rather -than if; tiio first person singular hardly ^ Rni-,Tnti dny. practical., problems), to . fast 

translated into practice, both, worth, the Serious occurs ih r Colin ■ Rowe’s writings. -{jKU* Ben w thp ^ory .0 (visits to the city, discussions 


self wrote - a great deal 'In' Gormnn, • cerned 
o*" 1 ?. P*. which was translated into practic 
English by Max Bill. studeni 

David f. Biilingtou's Robert Afuib . tiaa. C 
wits Bridges therefore fills n HUP- f^ctjai 
He is professor of civil onglneering Cojia 1 
at Princeton , Umvordty ' pud Uo' ceptiya 


settlement 
ilo at the 
uffer from 
ness, a un- 


Hi ihtif I „ , ' ill U \ C V, 1 ’ !i?, u r 8 ’ u c he. Frod Kpettor has taugnt, at ;««»« IdlHliA tn tlio dimlliv of 1.1s ihiiik- noniy of a Hive OI iiees — . "«aa 4«sp«e Wie liciincas or line rext 

^fu Av } , and Harvard and is aJeo a practis.dg . gj 1 ^ ^ w hMBt lo- iitf' neve? finds them disappointed pr Che noveltoV’a remarkable unity 

In nn ,?3 ^ the . at-chitect.. Theii* commentary, with IjSrnneM fcf Ida intellectual res- confused : ihcy have tlioii' plans and and natpJal&h.. The author's tonq 

tenJdoi!. ^ Ma iJ, 1 ? r l. w { ,s analogies drawn from many epochs, JJJJPJ ^ ^“t appear to they have iheir hopes and they love to detached and sc IcntilWc. producing 

f ^ le . o?« liet ?t impHcf-, on modern trends and ■ theories of HJWoLrSitiom clicir work . . . they .conduct their a moqk-heroic style which gives the 
efflcIcnCT S fw-ocononiy nlid city dwisn reveals them as 0rppo-. qJ fhe^SeductT^ atoJd ^ affairs with confidence and opti- novel Its remarkable liumdur and 

wbatniiri’.' ^kf'Dook js a model of neiits of. the principle that would, J tr tod a uto careful reitdtog They mistn ’’—nor by tKelr resemblance originality.- Thus . the Germane ; on 

h in . their own words, " allow ^ un ihe to S wlume to human beings They have, a 1 tii'e Indiana s 

ai ri a nb J ect to- become digested in a pre- ^ help of Ihe penetrating morute which goee un and dotm ns The. Germans, thought the, Indians 

inga, , - MaljlBLt s writ- valent... texture or. matrix .... Uliey. conJ meniory dn the successive swiftly as'yotirs or mine. In the late were dirty becausfe. tjiay had come 


Blt j w - lut ui ait uic tn iiwp. 

ii«s * C v l i °®! u ^ MalJl art's writ- 
Conservation nqd pro 


have a tii'o Indiana i 

1 Tha. Germane. thought the.In^lana 
me late- were dtrty becaiisb. thoy hnd come 
’ upon"* p&ftytf f yoi.rig : people 
l1 ,’ copulating In the woods, .,’They , 

had- not .4 recognized what was , 


nad- not .4 recognized wtint was , 
going oh -until thgy- l lH d canio 
quite closp.. TIib Inptom! were In 
1 positions the Germans had never 




drawn their loiUCiQths aside 11 
cur-aine, -itod the women f 
lifted tiirir skirts. . None of - 1 
Indian b paid the Get 'to rids i 


twenty 


•' ! fl 495t one , 


moniQrtt.foi'the 


McKay! , 1 eaves' , Boston, tWietJb,: Imtlgtoed yould be practical for 

people talk, big afid itlr abdut in - 'dm purpose, and: fhey wei'e hay- 
restaurants, and embarks by s teem- lng tlieir intercourse with their . 

huat with his wile Catherine, her clothes on.. The men had simply 

b\-o tiier Colin, a party of German drawn their lolucloths aside like 

immigrants who mnke musical . cpririna, : jiqd: { the woijieii • had 
bpxes, gild two alligators. The new . lifted thrir skirts. - None of -the ‘ 

ttlemint aiid the bees arcs' estnb- Indian S paid, the G®t'to^hs the 

ilied' near'' Lawrence, Missouri and slightest attontiort, or evbti ack- 

the course of several years' ‘Hm powledged their presence. The 

immunity ^ forms' ah'd re-forms.' The ; dromon ■ returp.qd the males’ 
tivities ' of its iieighbouvs, the thrustd blow fot blo'w, slowly niid 
row Indians, and marauding- bands'. • mechariiCEHly ‘as if - they were 
emi-AboJitibhists provide' m itch , taking piart In a ritiinl . ivovk 
the exqtmneitt but ibo htojo task . operation, ^perhaps, rile shucking 

building and' the struggle With ofcorh. Trio Germans ran away, 
; e rich' vkato land, .The comtoueijy . shrieking... with righteous rage. 

disturbed .by -me need pf its. me™- - - i; v ■ ■ ■ 

jrs.for ,lovo. or .knowledge, Colip „ . '. , . 

imiot sOLtle until ha has found- a The. latest additiort to : Virago’s in- 
ife : Cuthertoe has to learn ;ib>Hv« croastogly X itoiFrcasive' .Jute. . oE 
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i\I. f., ROSKNTllAI, : 

Sailing into [lie Unknown 

Yl- acs, Pound. and Hliot 

232 pp. Oxford University Press. 

E59:». 

0 19 5U2 318 8 


A number of English poets and 
critics, some of me best among 
them, have understandably long 
resented Pound, Eliot, and Yeats 
as well. Foreigners, they dared to 
absorb, if not divert, the mom 
stream of English poetry or make 
it turbulent at least with their 
thru >hing presences. And how many 
years they occupied its centre ! 
'Shipping " out with Odysseus. 
Pound's poem demonstrates, was 
altogether hazardous. And who 
beyond Odysseus survived to tel! 
the amazing [ale? Philip Larkin 
bus several rimes inveighed against 
pound .uni Eliot, the ugeuts provmra- 
i oi.it s of that aberration, modern* 
hm. Donald David, after a long 
ami impressively fruitful I'elaitioft* 
ship with the three poets, in In* 
Thomas t lardy and British Poetry 
came to the conclusion (ai lensi 
for the time being: poet that Davie 
is his judgment nutu rally alters 
with his poetic needs) that they 
must be sot aside for the poet who 
moM valuably maintained the great 
tradition. Hardy. In fact, Davie 
claims, the setting aside has hap- 
pened: ‘‘In British poetry of the 
last fifty years <us not in America) 
rite most far-reaching influence, for 
ei.ud or ill, has been not Yeats, still 
leas Eliot nr Pound, not Lawrence, 
hut Hardy.’* This conclusion may 
seem extreme. Yet n close look nt 
modem English poetry would prob- 
ably reveal tliur flic bulk of It does 
li.n-k Li-ick to an earlier tradition. 

Most recently Frank Kerin rule, hi 
Critical Inquiry, after admitting 
lik reluctant ('‘puzzling") attrac- 


we cannot ilirow on our age or me 
pus. ui become nuked, pnm, wholly 
original. 

One of the major impulses of 
modem times Inis been to see how 
close to life (or nature) art can 
come. In fuel, with the aleatory 
and the improvisotional, with hap- 
penings and action painting, both 
in America and England u 
huge bid Inis been made to break 
out of culture altogether or to 
identify nuturc and culture. 


Recently, in a perceptive review of 
John Bay ley’s Art Essau on Hardy 
tor the- TI.& (July 28, 1978), Robert 


. , |Wliw than Yeats and Eliot, und 

The many-sidedness of modernism 

^ ? s much as. «« a product »f ihe 

By Theodore Weiss . 

em vet somehow, perhaps bv the more, except as a great poet of any Whitman m as a siihstaittul p 8ll of prom pted by their very different 

temirv of the concentration on time mid place, proves a delight the i curriculum quite a few yea" SmrlX. we .«J 

cm, the loving human care, re- ana an inspiration. ago. grateful for the riches of those 

•cined : else why have art in the N 0 n e the less, a growing number But both in theory and in practice differences. 

isl place ond not simply living 0 f American poets and critics agree these newer pouts plump for gut the detractors of Yen is, 

self ? with Larkin, Davie, and Kermode immediacy, u kind nf magical pound and Eliot, especially ihe 

Yet Howe similarly compromises in giving Eliot and even Yeats short realism that hopes to make excite- more ’vehement among them, may 
e issue For Lhougli lie acknotv- shrift, though, ironically enough, mem of the moment beyond the he doing these poets n service. 1 hey 

dues the intellectual forces at they do so for reasons usually the urgencies und outrages of our age are voicing the inevitable, human 

urk in Hardy, he maintains they opposite of those of Lite Engjish, This magic, a reading of the best ol reaction . to success:, our tiring of 
a l i e, they object to Yeats’s and Eliot s t lie m re veu Is. can be thoroughly im- the triumphant, in itself und in our 

fcr'di » rilltam K « tto” foiWfly, ce. obr.lion inurm- pre,M,e. tU Have staked’ Z IpnleuK of «■ ™, vj-.ald-be 

rieucly, so brilhantiy as do mo a || Smt histoncism and, tinally (at regions of tlic luring islands our dethronement— die reasonable <Il- 

vIIJIV ,d |5 Hard* th/nres! leasr with E,iou devotion to the three Ociysscun poets paused in and sire of new poets to tlirmv off the 

even »ests». in naiay me pres estu j,lisliment. I have been puzzled sped on from. mst , m d to find their own voices 

that Yeats’s absorption in the mysti- - . . . iKwithstanding-mav help to me- 


,e L'uiiiml 111,-,. IV nff our ««e or .he then., ye. somehow, ,.e.l,«|H.by the more, e,ceple.a sree.poe. of on, £•£ 

ii< si L« become naked, pnn), wholly Intensity of the concentration on time ““d ^e ii' °' es a delight tnecutiicun.ni quiu. a tew yean worlds, 
riiiuml them, the loving human care, re- ana an inspiration. ago. -pratefu 

______ . deemed : else why have art in the N ol , e the less, a growing number But both in theory and in practir* differei 


uu IIIP1CI »u Formality, cerebration. iuteination- 

fieicely, so brilhantiy as do those a | is||I| historicism and, finally (at 
that surround Elmt ( and again, j easf w j t |, ciiot i devotion to the 
even \eat.s). In Haidy the pres- I Iwve haen mizzled 


rii o rough Jy subdued, or occasion- 
ally evaded, titan in the great 
figures of imidemism. 


cal and the occult has not made 


One can 


La.iBbni.in reports chat Baylev ally evaded, than in the great |lim mf)| . e llf)pil i rtr M m . eill 
shows \u,w Hardy is modern yet dii- figures ot iiiuderiiisni. oets T .|, e Hlisiver , nust (j e ii iat j u 

lercnr from the inodciitisLs in diac \Ve might boggle at this conclusion, too accomplished and elegant 
his ideas d«i iioi control Ins work, especially ns we recall those Hardy too formal (at least extcrnnlly) ir 


LUi mill uiu vwvwiw a ihv iiul iiihiiv _ _i I l vc iiiiu 

him more popular with recent l ,oel ^ f c , Vf 1 ^>' cr poetr )' J three poets, 
poets. The answer must be that he l,as,c fueling, its piiniltivc power of r 
■ .i ... ■ mv.4lf>i'v. Hut mav rnnrmurniinn : Alter .1 I 


can applaud these younger ^ve' 1 a ml eventually 
desire to recover poetry's E ' ooeis. 


restnru our 


his ideas do not control li is work, especially as we recall those Hardy [00 formal (at least externally) i 

One thinks of Eliots^ James was poems which do grapple with reli- his verses for them. The use li 

lint violated by ideas or * gious problems of his age or recall made of forces beyond the mind r 

iiumcr, Williams s no ideas : but his pervasive melancholy, surely a suited, despite his passion an 


until re in his work happily pre- 
vailed. (We arc, I think, not far 
from 1 1mvc's position.) Lanphiumi 
furtlier re penis, " The disunity 

area mils fur Hardy's lack of that 
' fluency ’ which signified the Vic- 
torinas’ power over tha material 
mid iiuerfered with the feel of 
life ". Ton great fluency can indeed 
driuvn the very rhings it assumes 
if is prestiuing. 

Bui iiinio tlun that danger is at 
siukc. Buy ley has it that Hnrdy was 
*« " helpless " he willingly "let his 
text full flat when life does.” Do 
we then prefer ivi-hers so power- 
less before their material that it 
comics out raw? Beyond that, our 
disuppu illinium in reading Hardy 
may be uttribmuble to a" a formali- 
zation of disappointment as a bulky 
ingredient in life 


sent tlieir nrnblems unlike those l u L-, 1 clearer. Like Howe’s fairly win i 

sent, men prn meins, iiiiuae mwu - liar | e j hickorv of Hardy or, more V .,M, wn ,lr in iic inciin 

of Yeats and Eliot, not our prob- ? nmmno i„ ‘Amprie« tih.. n-ah- y ea ” im S, ,v0,k , in msiw 

terns. But praising Hardy’s nawetA, “3? bough of' Wifliim Cortoa Wit CuaUry ’ lu el f m f! Unl ’ sh l amai,, « 

which “ now comes to seem a source |[ Bms ® st i-eei euable Despite to, L e as though ^ ,Qni unc f?r rod 
of strength ", Howe maintains that Williams’s modernism. ' he and ?" d 

Hardy moved beyond the shaping Hard , lave ]lrtd a siniilar appenl . J®* 1 * * “ a ^ { f e 

thought of Ins time to "Ins own However . different they mav have “t 'vm ax oui diaeJJI S ! 

uiiuiue way of looking at things. be0lli botii, tliough rubbed raw by Co n s?kius^ ess its co mnhSons aid 
the bias nt a temperament drawing m nH«m ur 0 r«. A««»nriail v nnc. consciousness, its complications, m 


mysteiy. But may concern ration on i After a lime renders and writers, 
it not amount to a retreat to | yunng ones_ particularly, needing to 
poetry'j, final fastness, a rctrea ■ rena tq their present s fix, in«v -seek 
already evidenced in the romt-ntic 1 t*" 1 Yeats and Eliot again. In prns- 
poeLX before the always mve {-per, Hteruture requires hi ml ranees, 
triumphant prose nf the world: [ oppositions, 
journalism, the novel, science, com j ' \ t j s all this that makes M. L. 
mercc? The potential risks and f R„senthil’s Sliding im« the Un- 
costs of such magic grow erer jhiMin : Yeats, round and E/tot 
clearer. Like Howe's fairly wisiful i sharply pertinent. During the years 
yeanling, such work in its instiw- hh.it he lias had the work in mind, 
cuallry, Its elemental, shamanism b: bucks about these poets have ap- 
tone as though from under rods i pc.ired in swarms. Consequently, one 


and roots, expresses an undersold- might think his volume belated, 
ing desire to escape our agc'i However the time and its havocs 
oppressiveness. But the jettisoning - have ripened Rosenthal's powers 
of syntax, out uf distrust for in and afforded him an important per- 


“"l: '-ccoi, H n ii w „nt consciousness, its complications, art qwetive. So has the most recent 

*•»* stripping of poetry in general . pueiry. In the interim he has written 
nK looCed W c ,ei ‘ ltS l >ec ‘ to h kind of spooky, husky mutter- volumes of his own very consider- 
e i laces. i n g, do they not result in a minimi i. able poems and several books of 

And they and their work have language, main I v dependent on i ■ criticism on modern pueiry Hihl 
encouraged die present ardour for powerful elliplicolily? Result da have established him as one nf 
the local and, being misunderstood jn B failure to grapple, except io ( Our most valuable critics, lie bus 
for an often unfortunate simpleness, directly bv all that the work stoutli 1 «ko been prominent as an editor 
Much as I admire both poets and denies or ignores, with the world . and a teacher, activities (hot have 


Im reluct ant (" puzzling ) attrac- f ortm ,latiui 

S& |!i^f 

feur - - - when It is systemizftd or inDSt incun si. stent, when the ele- 8 p Hhnrioi A ,U d - 01 ,glna * in addition, these three poets er.i j 7 j n o ro‘ eclinse „n-in Cm i CU t ■'] eo, ■ 

svlien it is dispensed in the tone of men is of the work are most separ- But elaborate gosses or not. I vvhi^n S n f Ani ? n f an , P ast - pluited their whole bciiifs, tbetf f & h “dfilTmEJwJIi 1 ie,n l Stilvca ’ 

priestly rant ocoasionally adopted a(e . The conscious rendition, which wonder how immediately one reads 0" e T >°. f n America s better minds mt less than their mstiocn '. sirnte the ueriiimr? nf Y, ,‘L C n«' 0, a 

by Yeats ”, con say, “In the end ni0 y .seem inept, is a feint that most major poets in their more paMJi 'Galway Kinnell, tn would-be ntemory and learning no less tha 1 #nd EJIotin hi J 7 % P ‘L nd 

my distaste proved stronger than leases unconscious perceptions amb'uous work. The short lyric is f! ; a h ut i Sflld ’ w,tl ‘ t»*e local and the immediate; ; mailers- bi? u l* W b y 

my interest, and I simply gave up ...» It is hnrd to know how much th,ng * rlia long, . meditative » UI “ but a so with what seems them the remote past could be <* . mint esteeiTSf- !mi«* ork, r ^- e 

Yeats.” “ Simply ” is rather breath- Baytey means us to stress “may lyric or the sequence, quite another. Tliereisoften a deep present as the here and now- Wbu , invovemeur hi,**,^! of 

Joking: such casual dismissal of seem inept ” and " a feint “ or " foi^ * n undertaking to encompass a anti-intellectual lgm t a lack of Howe speaks with approval d - HoM« SL- ■ ' ■ direcl bur 

a major poet I The telltale words, aaiiUmtion ”, but here we Jeerato world the latter is likely to moke, balance and reasonab enoss, evert a Hardy's ^ mo dost voice of corn®; f « h Y ^scummatjug lo ve of tliuc 

I susnectj Bre "fear” artd "dis- have the artist as victim, prostrate f?r .greater demands on the reader, certain stupidity, In American platlon 1 * is he not echoing ft \ u - , . 

frnAtn ^ mbFI np^nna aT fKa HA?- till- L-f t*r . i ■ , 'Vat nlmnln Jfiith ic nut Amnvrf- Wl* fAl'.l- K.UP n mnm Smm'aoeltr&lti m j ■ *• . i_ . I..*, ikf •* H 1C knnL .» ■ ' u m * 


.. (Jn Ilor rpmiii-p ulahnrate e 'cuuLuwB ate present aruout ioi powcrttll e ItpilCO ttyr 

«lo « Wh« w«r Tabidh.g in 0. r S he ' 0C “T and - c bei,,g "■is.mdersrood a f.ih.re | 0 

n som eri i is must be I— ta . r Bn often ““fortunate simpleness, directly bv all that tht 

^?in S K!" 8 K UC 1 I s 1 at !- ,i,e W p0eCs a,ld denics 0|/ ignores ’ wi 

sutvues 111 ririiuy. tor rhelr eaithmess I do not mean around it? 

Being ** rubbed raw by modern to cudgel them in turn. But surely 

ideas" does not sound like too one may complain about critical k?!! fi , ..T/ 8 L i,, 5 .!! f, ge5 L yl™l 

much of an escape from culture to positions and poetic practices chat, . y , Jl 

zatfon of tlisuiniointmeiit as a bulkv ine » n1 ' * on different from Yeats, whatever their reasons, tend to i n/' 

Sgredient 1 U ^^ ment 38 a bu,ky Eliot Pound. .Also, .1 would have shrink the world of poetry, to limit 

„ . thoughr that in their best poems its possibilities. mysteunus senutes. liioi couto hi, 

Though Lanchaum finds this these poets likewise move beyond Many recent American noets have Ihe arttst, I believe, is .Mj 
roi-iniflatjun npiifictible to_ Hardy, he t |,ei,- a Be - s ide as (in Foe, they were wanted to lLp ovc, Ye»l 5 end nr,n,,,,,,! - wcl1 " a 11 


and a teacher, activities that have 
lopt him at the centre of our poetry. 
Moreover, it is precisely at this 
moment, when we are in danger of 
discarding tffose | three* jinets, that 
we need a reassert ion' of tlieir rele- 
Ro'semhal’s book reminds us 
of what we arc always inclined to 
fnrgei : how much a poem cun come 


civilization in expressing It." bis f his refusal »« a ir„.“ “ 

in addition, these Lh.ee poets u izing^ ^ KliSse^ nol,?' 1 C “' ‘'l 601 " 

pluited their whole beiilfs, tb«r ! he U ideally oi-enn -I!i , J ie,n 1 su ' lvca » 
minds no less than their instiacu, ‘. glrflte U ei- ( i n n r ? "nT v A*! l n ,1,0, Ii 

niemorv and lenrning no tes tta * 8nd Eliot ^in ihJ of Eound 

the local and the immediate; ft* \ Lilers-hrouehyl.p^ 'V 
them the remote past could be* [ Lie™ ft 1 &? Drk, r \ V - e 
prose nt as the here and now. Wbu , involvement" 1 aifd ° C !"* 

Howe speaks with approval d. . hi"h ll SiS,.. 111 ' dlfl!C ‘ bur 


jaste. , reflections of the not un- 
usual English disposition to ration- 
ality, Davie’s book makes much of 
Hardy’s modesty, civility, liberal 
reasonableness, bis desiring 
more Than, to appear in Palgr&ve’* 


before life 
best in that 
ate about - 
such a vie* 
.tendering - 
: abandoning 


more Then, to appear in PaTgrave’? abandoning the onotem, deep ’con- ^S* d i?* e » H' s ^"““s «/ luu t « w ^, w « r “» rootedness, tiio frogiiiemaniwwi »* t r-'-a. meir' ’aDutty to exploit and ■' 

Colien Treasury; Storing ^ “ ;K«> vlctjon that he is a maker, at least fl “WpM ]\ Howe knows we a£n- too unschooled, too mad” 'Clearly much of the brief manic of.some. f make prOmineht “ the Imnl di l n o 

mode’s sceptfris^ Daria , applauds somewhat in charge of Ws. mateHal, " or . lon K BSC , a P 6 our own time. A Whitman hak proved too Clever for of 0lir betteiv- rucont. poott Is one leautlfve Km) ’hnprbvl stit^ v d K rick ■ 

Hardy’s refusal to trttfHo. with ( the using'll, discovering Its Wholeness desire to do so is. he admits, ‘Kinnell. Fortunately in’ abblhcr Humb* the triviality that per*** f- ler a( poetry 11 or^?, c i,nV 

transcendental. But aside, frott 1 the In k%ely patterns? But how coin- ‘>® re| Y foolish’ 1 , But rather than context Kinnell declares » . . . the ' ! the > ^tssi tho , r,°^..i r!" . e .... n d 


...... ™0- In .likely patterns? But how com- 7, jV eiy aut ««« 

hunger, for common sense, does this plain When an AshbOry is pfaisod t |o P»'B security in Hardy’s 
atm\We : not smack, Ja, sojne .large, for being H true to tto mind's con- 1 , hflve always foun d iq d 

rttessitre, of , hdstalgla, ,a- yenxnmg fusions”? Accurate reportage, poignancy, that is an outci 

for the qulehSr days, a fetuln to rather than making and dompre- then gloomy doitbts and ft 
SomeihingKke *«GeorglBn ppejs ? \ hen ding, would now seem to be tha •*"> Still Bowels honesty ht 
Fortunately Hardy Was « gOod deal . poet $ business. Hke "escape” and "rest” 

bettav tuan that, ^ .. . . . _ : to make dear what it i~ *' 

A siniilar reaction hifs ' occurred lay’s "The fact 'iras^at* mattered fi* battered 1970s, 

In Hip: United States. A number of ■ to^Hardy’s “miSicSi dXf S SJSfc A S? we “- 1 - ac J 

Sfe? he ma . de St”.. Poes .uch'i an Jntw- 1RK'£}, 


Hardy’s lyrics, best poots are the sanest 


ave always found iq (bam a he assures us, ** Of course, tlio 
nancy that is an outcrop of. versities .suppressed his discc 


doubts and forebod- for a hundro 


^s'a^c^ lie Sanest”’) ' Thin vaSt ^ enms of ,1,od °'' n -froqucmly 

« fix 6 " nt ,, 1 downright drabness (except aS H J t * ol and by the process. ' 

.Sara = s- he as 


excessively complicated and defiant 
uf assimilation, tlmt cuuses trouble. 
Luie in life Pound could confess, 
7,1 don’t hiive a one-track mind". 
The Cantos’ free-moving tracks 
crowded will* speeding, loaded 
trams that cross mid threaten lo 
collide, leave many of us stranded. 
Pound continued, "When I talk it 
is like un explosion in an art 
museum, vnu have to hunt around 
for the pieces ". Rosenthal con- 
Mders The Cantos 11 u sequence of 
sequences ", Because ai tile hulf 
century in which the work 
necmmiinied and because of its 
iniprovi.su lory nature he thinks it 
absurd — and 1 agree — tn expect 
t|ie poem to have u -single integrity. 
Rnseiuliiil wi i ii Id, 1 believe, assent 
i liar. The Ctuiros arc a texture mid 
a cimiOMure rather than a lexr. 

The Cantos constitute n texture, 
the weaving and re weaving, like 
Penelope’s endless industry, of u 
must vxiruordimuy poetic mind. Or 
ru liter, like Odysseus lihn-ielf, one 
twisting in ami out and buck and 
furt Ii cm its long journey. And 
Rnv.'iiihal is most lu-lpful in follow- 
ing ihe intricate movements of 
Pmi ml’s im.igininioji. In hi.s ex.imiil- 
iitioii of Hie first /l Draft of XVI 
Cantos he eMa-l>lislies i lie ]>iicing of 
tlie process ami, at the s j me time, 
the emergent moments of ecstatic 
yet completely lucid loveliness ; 
these, like imagism itself, xtuhiliye 
the poem and focus, even while they 
underwrite, its riotous energies. 

Ro sent hul recognizes the " tenden- 
tious " material tlmt invades the 
later Comos and tlie mechanics*! ihnr 
now and then overtakes Lhe a-ignnic. 
However, sympathetic "to what he 
calls their "found poetry ”, lie 
applauds Pound's ‘‘genius in deploy- 
ing documentary quotations and 
of her data ". Pound, it is true, 
almost persuades us to share his 
enthusiasm for hi.s sources, us 
impnriunt to him in tlieir original 
utterance ns the unique moments in 
the languages lie admired. Despite 
his aversion for abstractions, the 
fact of his documents, ihcir very 
literalness, saved them from being 
mere ideas to Pound. Rosenthal 
reads The Pisan 'Cantos with great, 
delicate sympathy. So much so that 
one might feel some uneasiness 
before statements like ’* change ihe 
numes |herc Mussolini and erm- 
puny] and a few specific details, 
and the same pnssage could he used 
lo mcmnralivc a political martyr- 
dom or defeat in a -cause ch.cririied 
by ■more of- us. No doubt, but 

surely the names and the : specif ic 
detBiils, especially to 'anyone as sen- 
sitive to them as Rosenthal,: make'H 
fundamental difference? 

• ;>Vlt|i Yeats’* .. | w Civil.- War 
Sequences ” Rosenthal pauses 
briefly to discuss the poetic 
sequence Itself. He finds it a natural 
Outgrowth of. the mpiiern sensibility- 
Whatever diverse- elements it may 
Include, ' he concludes that " iLs 
ordering is finally lyrical, a succes- 

• -iloii .of; effect's,. .openly jmprovi- 
sailonul and tcniauve in struc- 

.Jure.,. . p ’’.Indeed the lyrical is Hie 

' tore or modern "poetry, out of the. 
person of the puei. 




But is he, like ninny recent poets, 
satisfied with the lyrical alone, or 
does lie make more of ii ? Narrative 
of an extended sort is no longer 
available ro most poets ; similarly 
overt si a lenient mid conventional 
forms me recoiled from. Thus the 
poet has had lo develop another 
resource — uu astonishing one— the 
lyric "writ large", expanded to 
uccoiniiiodaic a great variety of 
jnaterluis, yet charging itiem with 
its cinoiiiiiuil energy. The lyrical 
passages are the islands Odysseus, 
pausing on, gathers refreshment 
and supplies from for the next step 
of his voyage. In short, what we 
have is u process something like 
die reverse of ihtit r,f nmhiiious 
older poetry. Rosenthal explores 
the rich struggle in Yeuis’s 
sequences between change (nr pro- 
cess) and sir iil lure, helwceil the 
political mill the artist it, one pit red 
iigainsi and reinforced by the other, 
arriving ai hext at n niecariims equi- 
poise or ‘*tlie iiaii'ifoMnini> conver- 
sion of defeat in l n a kind of power ", 
And for him out uf this struggle 
“ Ye.tts remains our greatest mod- 
ern architect nf su uciures made up 
of Jightning flashes 

In his clijipter ” Uncomrnrtahle 
Choice^ Kusuiuh.)] suggexis. that 
hlioi, fulling somewhere net ween 
i cats und I'ound. was less moled 
limn Ye ms but, ills greaier “orbit 
of nssociaiimi " imi wirhsiauding, 
‘‘always more duHher.iie ” lIuui 
P ound. The imcoinforiabic choice, 
us Kosenihal .sees ii, wus ElioL's 
deriding increasingly that his diiluc- 
tic Christian mesage must be 
openly expressed ; for Rnsemhul 
this temleniimiMtuss mars tlie woik: 
hliot "... took the risk of bringing 
the whole baggage nf his mind 
along, cluttering the j esthetic field 
of acliuii as he went". Certainly the 
religious and philosophical mailers 
in the poems can constitute a prob- 
lem. But Eliot's tendency to elabor- 
ate his ideas, one might observe, did 
find great Precedence in Dame, who 
never hesitated in bring tlie whole 
baggage of his mind along, especi- 
ally ill the purgatorial cantos. And, 
of course. Pound sLuffed Ids Cantos 
with _ all kinds of recalcitrant 
materials. _ In his wariness before 
ideas us ideas. Ids suspicion of 
uhsiructinns. Rosenthal seems closer 
to Pound, despite his actual prnc- 
lice, than to Elicit nr Yeats — closer, 
that is. lo the more iccent prevail- 
ing attitude. 

In spile of such rc-sei vulinns 
Rosenthal, impressed with Eliot’s 
precocity. Says that, from Hie start 
of Ids writing, “ Everything Eliot 
does is 'experimental' in some genu- 
ine sense”. At flic Same' time lie 
examines EJibl’S. gradual (sometimes 
Via rs- long) building of a pbem, 
occasion ally out of keemingly 
discrete.' .separately published sec- 
tions, 1 And he nHimre* nhe depth 
and extent or foiling ' such build- 
ing - elicirs (and requires)'' to 
ntake a whole poem. 

Referring to Eliot’s ..“supreme 
buffoonery ”, the consequence of 
.".more _ feeling than it [Eliot’s 
sensibility l can express directly”, 
'Roseiitbnl, to ' my surprise, desig- 
nates Eliot’s eqrly " Hamlet and His 
Pruhlems’ 1 his best critical essay. 


Love in War 
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were accepted. And did hqL 
drly acadranic centres swear. 


u«vc rauno m jwraj.s po«iy science) a tacit agreement on 

values thgc make it attractive at a how to see nature or In fact, an 

1 tsni&i nihAii . fka dwkflf 1 (Inurnr *%P * e A . M . 1 


• tlie character. of a cultural, event- ; lempu-kdble \v1ien' the- made” ‘no ■ tfit^ otesseci watet; lucid mantle 
"■■■■ IkHweeu Ws work and a rtasfltn- Ipnge r. strikes us as "Htkuriil”. Biit ' ■- T '.^- . , , 1 

' tibfySpphisdcaied : reader the re perhaps life has become so diffi- ” ,e Pert chives loltg.fijigered 

inlecvedes a thfck . position of cqir, so over ivholm ing, tihat many .1 ■: , Mdiffe^ttce. depends. Let it go 


'/ .'-'Wtrw 'WbfljrnlJtp* iuyib, the' of iis.cnii irust a ’lYrJtec. .q'rilv' when . 

moilef n- hiStorjca); crisis,. «». . With hq threatens to fall -, to plcci?*.. . =: • m/jic/t wnU, like quicksiluerit is 

However, 'on^ migitt he temmed-ro . . Massacred infmnu it it that 

Ke&dmg H|* lyrtca. wp top&ieixlu usk, ^hy. ro to so ittiril iiUaHectiial ■ ." '•> v " f ,r “ U ttt '. . 

■ ••• v. dn’ect -relation, witir bmijuas^, uuublp when one can. 1 trimply say . : : ‘--i- i ,>te* 

. Immediate renddrings qf- cructql , -thdt^ we 'have' ^ Imd -Vegts,'. Pound, ahd ■ ■ Stiffens the terse, pocfc. , . - 

^ *ioi»iints, .an<l .aVijnoclest : voice, bf ; .Eliot, and have hnd ' it ? After all ' ; i Q f * oue * whtil of- that ? Ii‘s if . ' , ; • ' 

i.-I V®rt. lc | ,l l 1 l? 1 fi { l | V : •• >•". ■.) ’ . l; , ,'4^ :^ci?iwjlsttiiwpt; ^Ve. ’ its . , ! • i. 7 •' /'. • ‘ : r ; i- -i /.r; 1 ;;, , : ! 

L . No huA 1 woidti deny>thd' nrenrer : i , !l u r| U*Wd* t ..tnhtajtc.n, '. ■ ' : ■ : l ?L u ‘! we ai ' e , VQt Uihat a grBat.vrince ihrows ;, 

: cuktirriotwliesi and , salf>6oiisclniiN--! t i 1e MMUffuMtu. . , ofdeep, cptifusioninto cendinty,- ‘n.'"-: : *. 

iiuf^cnvelogirtg tfjo work of -Eliot - Dr. in Animona’a 1 words ^give me/. 'v ' ’ . *; . -- V. ; V; '■ i- ' '■ '.'-i i'"'" 

mfd (JUI ; the cruafiLiroi^ -iii : ;ilie duinbj debilitated! rtisaty;, aqd 3£AMtjU'sc|aj^ i Y.' : ’ V v ' 

Jli>u6s is the . twiCO 4 .'’Itinteivil ' Ivlnrh’. h* (iMniB -fin*! ■ rlThofSti tita 'tho .*'. •' * . 1 ' 


p i*054 — iiave Found tlieir : .Vhich enoV.il 1 ? i )0etlG suqudnce,. 

Williams, despite his lyrM ^ ^ whoU *' A e poet " to «creisa ■ 
. curtail tv and his pbtW**^ LtxwriS 8 , bei ^g- : Rosenthal’s 

sympathies, has been '' w, ''t>ng sequences- 

down into : tdie pedestrian. . Sh lf ^ recently his -moving 
as they are but drably, S , hl , m , respond to 

cally, are, presented *23 ,0 2- , Sr. '-’■nitfiS 1 n£ ee a i,- ra P port * ll ' ,s '■ 
nation or vision, as though fkteneh i.lr e Elizabethan com- 
were deceptions, as , though the^totai u ls afrer - n recovery 

drabness by its oppressive pr««^ ® ** human condition: . 

confirms the poem’s audienljdD.,, his joiirhev Lhrouuh 

Yet though ambition,' range. ■*£ proposes that £[*',' th *' Be no® 1 *-, "« ' 

plexity- hate been: •■ibf.'fitliS^ C< i re f, d lhe,n 

from,- might we not'dj . J'U v. ■ fey i read ^ 1 Jl l * h e way . 
remember that most pf -fit the? gr« afld ' ,h e 

poets we, have regarded * 


Could tee %rp ' ' 

of four l peer's fafe one lyingcil, feisi 

powdery fluttering. 

What did Eve get ?. ft a pole nil's kiss 
flakes like inica. His it’ Oman’s . 
•leniony assured flesh j 
Jilts her marshall^ herisluUiSh 1 ' 
flesh, her pouting flesh.- \- 

Her flesh.- . '■ ■ • 


The' Waste H .Si * a S : > «. k^, ^ Canto 
Quartets, The Bridge, W« D “gJ'; :.mm !fon trj,, acts , out chat 
a. Supremo Fiction felt aJthenir^^ P / efien [ t 

matter, Paterson (and .^jss , ;,®°cz is notldoE' ° £ t^ 01 ' 

DiinJftalP- The author*' 0 ! i n .thanoyr human . , 


^ : jggg ! , ^4“. n w 

'p-:- -’ll'' ' C 'V ’ 


; return to tbo woods q r 5 e«V. ' L^’ H« tq . daic ‘ 

ourselves in the' prttpor j^hltihg. o£° C |l dS j.*- 0 , a largOi’ 

How, . - -beyond -inv' ' -KnJn»J!?- Ulld dimonsion- 

catastrophe no-orfe i vr n| , r .f ^cart'i 1 **' 1 jTWilatffl 1 ?!!!’ “says, ; 
would begin r to S 'plentitude ■ 


The wrecked vapour of trkiss 
and a battle. The sleeping tanks •• 
bedew with summery rain, and the flesh 
ragged like parsley. Her kiss -i 
tissues its salt trail 
on the lidded eye. 


Did Eve get prose ? Welts 
of dashed light at the thighs. 

My kiss endures your intensity— ypit 
arep't ever done with i not your kiss, 
not our originals. What then? 


Indeed, with Elini's own latter reser- 
vation about it us a comment on 
Hamlet and Siiukespeai e, and wilh 
Lhe many strenuous objections in it 
front other • critics, one might 
wonder. Bur Rosenthal's addilinnal 
references to t lie essay indicate Hint 
by best he means in its reflection 
of Eliot’s nwii poetry mid niL-lhod. 
Though Eliot in this essay dismisses 
—rather cniiiciifpitiun.sly, ir would 
seem— as immature the impulse that 
Rosenthal con cent rates un, an 
hnpuks belonging to inhile.-tccnce. 
Rosemha] finds it niost apt for 
explaining Eliot's ability to explore 
a multiplicity nf feelings. ” Elini's 
print'd i'v ceil Me of reference, as a 
poer, remains ’the intense feeling, 
ecstatic or lenible, wirlmul an 
object nr exceeding its abject ’ Hint 
n lhe leal subject of 1ii\ flaintet 
essay and the heart nf his poems.” 
lliis observation may well conmin 
a penetrating math about tlie nature 
of Eliot's poetry, n ic-pect for ilie 
mystery nt tlie heart of our exist- 
ence. Yet is not Rocunilml ignoring 
uic problem nt the b:r,e of i his 
awareness nf Elicr— one of the chief 
modern pruhlems, the abvss between 
our fealings and the world ? Deeplv 
regret ring it, Eliot sought to heal 
-he breach and lo recover the one- 
ness of fucr nod feeling, in reunite 
our outer and our inner life, by dis- 
covering adequate obieciive corre- 
lative*. Here Rosenthal might 
appear to be applauding rhe very 
subjectivity he usually questions. 

But It would seem iiiat Eliot did 
not trust his intense feelings 
enough. In one nf the must interest- 
ing pnriimis of his bnnl: Rnsenilial 
ponders ivhar The Waste Land 
would have come to hud Eliot held 
onto ^ those feelings and lo the 
poem's tn iginal sections deleted at 
Pound's urging. A very different 

E oeni, Ruseiuhul believes, would 
ave emerged, one closer, in heing 
“ much more confessional und vul- 
nerable ", ro what “a Lowell and 
a Ginsberg later dared lo do. 
Neither his [Eliot’s] nor Pound’s 
taste wus ready to be confident 
about doing so in 1922. ..." A 
different poem The Wuste Land 
would certainly have been, but 
whether better because of its 
indulging the relaxations recent 
poets have allowed themselves is, 
lo say ihe least, debatable. Aside 
)rom the question of the deleted 
sections' quality, might their inclu- 
sion not have resulted In □ slacker, 
baggier poem ? ' At the time he sub- 
mitted the first draft to found. Eliot 
thought The Waste Land a collec- 
tion of poems rqther than a whole 
work. , He later, said that Pound's 
editing tuhi$d The : Waste Land 
“from a .'jumble of good and bad 
passages into a poem None tihe 
less, Rosenthal considers The Waste 
Land which we now have n struc- 
ture with ' undeveloped potentiali- 
ties.. But he does ddmit chat '* Every 
poem is after all open in the sense 
that it could be developed further, 
it could be improved, if only the 
poet’s energies and state of readi- 
ness wore a n-ifle heyoiid their 
.actual, state.” Tmprovcd, yes,. .but 
also possibly weakened? .One might 
wonder whether, in .his view mat 
Lowell’s aqd Ginsberg’s self- 
cxploltution amounted to .,an 
improvement, some kind , of belief 
in progress, at least in techniques, 
is not. lurking behind Rosenthal's 
thinking here.. ■ 

, . Be that as it may, for Rosenthal 
"Eliot never again matched the 
combined richness, volatility, and 
dHnce of voices.; . oF The .Waste 
Lund. Eliot’s plays passed over, 
Rrtseilrhfli adiudgok., t(ie ..’Four. 
Quartets, inferior, - at best inter- 
mittently effective, weakened by 
ihelt ” median leal parallelism . 
Also, he thinks thenv not-'of *'a 
single prolonged impulse or pre- 
1 dicament ", With their various set- 
! tings and 'occasions one might 
wonder why they should he or, 
in going the opposite, whether ail 
overarching predicament dues not 
■ In fact subsume them all. He finds 
them no less deficient in unity than 
. The Cantos. 

. But perhnps asking them to be' “ a 
fully integral sequence”' is, asking 
too much dr rather something other 
than Eliot intended; They are, after 
all, four discrete quartets not ope. 
Obviously die pattern Eliot deve- 
loped for them was meant to ensure 
, them a shape arid containment The 
. Cftmoa lack's. Agaiit, despite his 
.tolerance; ‘‘for : 1 the documentary in 
The Cantos, Rdsenrhal decio ros tlie 
Four Quartets cluttered with the 
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Hus, Dante, Donne, ideas often tin 
live by being ideas. Theirs was the 
healing of the breach that Eliot 
desired: a thinking at the fingertips 
mid a feeling with the mind. The 
opposite of rhe discontinuity, the 
radical disunity, which llnylc.v dis- 
covers ill Hardy. 

In his last chapter, “Co mi un- 
ities: Lessons of the Masters ”, 

Rosen ill al stresses the three pneLs’ 
continuing presence. Deftly and 
briefly, commenting on other poets, 
mostly mare recent ones, from 
Lowell and Creely to Ashliery und 
Snyder, he remarks tlieir debt to 
Veins, Pound, and Eliot, huL their 
lessor suit ure for exercising only a 
sin id] part of the earlier pneis* 
mastery. In one sentence he cm* 
summarize: “A good deal of the 
later Wallace Stevens suffers linn* 
overexpanded musing with virtually 
no intensity, and a fair ammiiu of 
John Ashbury’s writing is an end less 
proliferation of tones without, 
focus." Before the praise recent 
critics have meted out to iliu luu-r 
SLevens, usually at the expense of 
the earlier, and before the fairly 
indiscriminate enthusiasm for A.-.Ii- 
berv. such reservations are well 
worth weighing. So are the remarks 
i lint follow. 

Openness is hardly an cod in 
iixclf, even when the sensibility at 
work is as. eiurajiced with itself as 
in these two poets. Ne vet ihe less, 
flic experiments of Yeats, Pound, 
und Eliot probably' made this 
pink lent inevitable with highly 
gifted poets who have infinite 
patience und can burn iiuieiiv 
iilnng forever in tlieir low-flicker- 
ing way. 

The reverse, he. is confident, is . 
What Yeats, Pound and Eliot were 
nrter. However, Rosc-nih.il does m>t 
pause to remark the number nf 
critics who prefer coinplexiiv, 
obscurity, prestidigitation in . inten- 
sity. Nor docs he remark the large, 
if not pervasive, suspicion ' which 
many poets, English as well as 
American, have toward such inten- 
sity. They will not be taken in by 
tlieir own feelings any inn re than 
by tlieir age. Even Yeats declared 
passionate intensity to be the pos- 
session, at present, of “ the worst 
Nm only the centre, alas, but the 
circumference cannot hold. 

Returning, finally to his initial 
image of the Odyssean' madid that 
Pound employed, Ro sent hul accents 
. the past, its u$e, as a vital presence 
and reassurance, a source of strength 
rather than quxjety, " The normal 
poetic position— froni ' a poet's priint 
of view — is that comnurnkul wilh 
the sensibilities of the past is neces- 
sary both to self-locajibn. and to 
learning what ij is to explore the 
hitherto unknown.” But tlie Jiential 

E oetic position does not seem io 
e so normal today.. )t is ironical 
that for almost dlapfiejrjcal reasons 
ninny poets and critics concur in 
distrusting the past. :The poets shy 
. away from it out of their gainsaying 
its worth, its rel^vapcy, and .our. of 
their desire to be themselves,' wholly 
-here and now. 

Rosenthal cites a numbed of more 
'recent sequences) -with 1 their like 
reliance on the- poem’s ■ 'speaking 
personality qs ' its -, unifying u t ill re 
(something he soemdd to feel Eliot 
might have relied on more in Tha 
'Waste Land). He Wilds this inade- 
quate, and also the nssuinpiion that 
“sheer' drifting along, and the vari- 
ations of theme and feeling lime 
provides, will create strucuri'e 
enough", : i‘ . •; . 

■ Much as E\ipt figures. In iheir 
Work, Rosen (ha'l ' thinks" it surpris- 
ing Hint the : Black. Mountain poets 
and others should have rejected 
• him. But was it not because of 
Ills -religion and his politics and 
the ideas 1 ’ (Rosenthal himself, we 
have seen, objected to some of 
them) more and more prominent in 
Eliot's work? Rosenthal is to be 
commended for . pointing out that 
Williams^ im immense influence on 
recent poets; was, especially in 
Paterson^ much- closer to ■'Eliot;: 
.Pound- and L Yeats than he or his 
followers have . recognized. Con- 
vincingly, . Rosenthal . compares 
elements of Ppterson Book I with , 
, the. much-earlier The Waste Land. 

■ Then he suggests the vast teach of 
the three poets’ influence, and in 
England the impact of Yeats (riot 
' Hardy) on Audeuj- Empsori, Larkin, 

' and Hughes — thpugh not; One- of 
these, .-Rosenthal • contends. 


Fain- Quartets cluttered with the possesses, their model's niauysided- 
liiakiiw of doctrlqal points (Is it that, ness. - But, Ropamha) judiciously 
he feels .more accord .With Pound’s concludes, wh&t ports' after YCuls 




W hut’s bare underneath 
resolute nakedness ? 




Joh.Sii.kin 


V doctrines " ?).‘ponsBquejitiy ; possas- 
sing.'. & boringly slack verse line 
:■ as", well as : “ prose-dreariness ”. 
i Whether one accepts this judgment 
or not, I do agree that ideas, to 
■ sirvejn poetry; nipst coiqe vibrantly 
-> aliV6,;;must -be; fek arid must make. 

•Zii -:j. 'us feelij* ■ And-ip poetf 


and Eliot have done and are :doiiig 
helps, .. Hke more news of .Odysseus, 
in ^reveal additional facets of tlie 
. latter’^, great, -still, richly living art, 
i Jielps us. aljp.; to! realize aioi-e than 
ever . the . bread di, . or olieir poems'. 

: New 1 poem^ .help us, end s6 do book s ■ 
H [^criticism as astute ;as ,: riits ; one. 
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LITERATURE 



The spendthrift scholar 


By James Sutherland 


I* AT ROGERS : 

Henry Fielding : A IMngru|iiiy 
2.17pp. I- lull. 13.9:7. 


account fur the sm.il] number of 
surviving Icders, there has never 
been, unci there is not now, enough 
blogrriphicul mate rial to indicate 
clearly what sort ot‘ man Fielding 
really wus. And there is renson to 
believe that most oF his content* 
poraries were equally in the dark 
ahimt him. 


0 2.i(i 10 1 r.A 


Like the children of ftracl, n hio- 
graph ei- of Henry Fielding finds 
himself called upon to make bricks 
wilt an inadequate supply of straw. 
He knows wiicn Fielding' was born 
Olid ivIujii he died ; he knows that 
lie wrote about twenty-five plays 
and three novels (four if we count 
jontithun Wild), conducted four 
per iQilii’O |.s, and published a con- 
s id era hi c number of occasional 
pieces in verse and prose. Those 
writings can be dated, and some of 
ihein provide a modicum of bio- 
graphical information. But when it 
comes to persnnul relationships, or 
what lie was doing when he was not 
writing for a living, cite biographei 


« . ,-V I EM - wiogi IIIIIIC1 

Ultle to yo upon. We know 
1 ’ iiff all 


next to not lung ahum his family 
iJltf.nnd there an* few coinmenis 
on him by people wlm muy be sup. 
iinsed to have known liim well. 
Worst of nil. very few of liis pri- 
vate letters hove survived ; and why 
tins should he so, no one has ever 
been able in explain satisfactorily. 
H you could have asked Samuel 
Richardson, lie would prubobly have 
said ii whs because Fielding kepi 
such low company and had little 
occasion to write to such rough 
acquaintances. But this will nor do, 
fur Fielding also kept in touch with 
some of Ins Eton contemporaries, 
who, unlike himself, did not keep 
moving from one lodging to 
another, but lived in large ancestral 
homes, wliwe letters were not nor- 
mally thrnwn away us soon as they 
were read. However we ■ niav 


In view of all this it mav seem 
surprising that the two standard 
biogruphics, by W. L. Cross, The 
Hist aril p / Henry Fielding tdireo 
volume. s, 1918) and by F. Homes 
Dud den, Henry Fielding His Life, 
IVorfti and Times (two volumes, 
should both be of inordinate 
Jens tit. Cross inuv be the more 
readily forpiven, for his wus the 
work of a pioneer whose excavations 
have been used by all later bio- 
graphers, often without sufficient 
acknowledgement. Bui with Humes 
Duddeil, who contributed little yf 
importance hi Ids 1.185 pages, 
length seems to hove been directly 
if paradoxically, due to ilis lack of 
maieriuJ. With so few facts avail- 
able, his work beat me un otiose 
exercise in the peripheral: the 

background took over from the man. 

It is in the credit of Professor 
Kogers tliiit he lias succeeded in 
writing u rui- slim ter life that leaves 
nui nothing essential, and which 

mem put ntes sonic In ret esting 

in tor m. it uni (Inn has come to light 
hi recent years. Since he has 
already, in ins (, nt b Street: Studies 
m a Subculture, established himself 
ms an authority on the liiorarv 
under world of ill e eighteenth ceil- 
‘my, he is well fir led In deal with 
mi author bke Fielding, who bad to 
struggle for most of his literary 

n H ,, J e .' 0tll J c1l ' J , s "'“t- Homes 
Dudden believed that Fielding’s 

IiT s m nU ,B h- been i exa *R e rated bm 
n * w , hiogrnplier is probably 

I™ 1 *' .'''? ,n, f h ,n keeping Field 

stm.tlv hif e,ied c,rcilmsrn nces con- 
Mainly before our eyes It is no 

use lc.| [,,| B np what he may have 

hun t . f . r ' ,m h '1 pluy , s witl, °ut taking 
into account his cluonic readiness 


to spend it. Had he not been so 
often out of pocket there might 
have been fewer passages in Tlis 
novels complaining about the 
rapacity of innkeepers and land- 
ladies. And there is a revealing 
comment in Tom Jones, when Tom 
lias just had to settle a much larger 
hill than he might huve expected: 


"This was, It seems, hii inn Tre- 

? uented by people of fashion ; and 
know not whence it is, lun all 
rhose wlia get their livelihood by 
people of fashion, contract as much 
insolence to the rest nf mankind 
as if they really belonged tu that 
rank themselves." This reflection 
seems to come from the gentleman 
born who knew what it was to 
have lackeys sniggering at his dusty 
wig and unfashionable shoes. 

Professor Rogers is also right to 
begin and end his hook by stressing 
rne opposed elements In ' Fielding's 
character, which he Lx . inclined to 
explain by his heredity: the "sober, 
meritocratic ” strain on his mother’s 
side, and his unpredictable, arts to- 

c £ ac,c ;.. “°.! le,n * a n inheritance from 
the Flemings. This is expressed 
fairly enough by "a roud and a 
scho ar, a reformer and a prodigal, 
a olassieist and a show-business 
huckster but die final element in 
Hie dichotomy, "an’ athlete and an 
aesthete, , surely sacrifices truth to 
almerntton. 


In one respect nr least Professor 
Rogers seems to share in the con- 
b'adictory impulses of liis author, 
and to be uncertain whether he 
wants to be a scholar or a popular 
jafirnuhsi. He is apt to tell us that 
ail the Augustan satirists “had a 
Waltei ’ °» d *at 
** en i he rakes aild Hie brothel- 

e!oM l>S i!L llng u Up a ' Do not Disturb’ 
sign when they got anywhere near 

EKE™"* u t uch occasioi, sl infe- 
lifJni ei m e ay d,ie a praiseworthv 
k f P eda,,t| y. n ‘‘ « deter min a". 
t0 . be „ l ?P 10 d «ei but he is 
Bf.M» tQO j l,lCe ^ ent a se bolar to need 

ttttentfon.° nt MOl,S aids lo il<>ld 0M 


The Webster of Wessex 


. By Richard Swigg 


JOAN GRUNDY : 

Hardy and the Sister Arts. 


204pp. Macmillan. E8.95. 
0 333 24106 l 


ANDREW EN8TICB : ' ! 

Mind** 8 Wardy * Landscapes of the 


205pp. Macmillan. £10. 
O 333 25593 3 • 


DALE KRAMER (Editor) : " ' 


218^. Macmillan. £12. 


23756 Q 


sister arts" studied by J< 

that . Hardy 


loan 


The 

Grundy are those 

invoked in his literary <art whether 
he was drawing on his knowledge 
of. painting, melodrama, opera and 
dance, or else.' by “ Vision’s necro- 
IB »" C ! . anticipating effects that 
only the cinema could fully achieve. 
For a man who saw the created 
world as one great, sentient web, 
an interest in "the solidarity of 
nil, the arts ” was « natural con- 


• • plqtorially at one 

; moniGin t » FiM; Raphael he writ 

^nisccnttf. jnt thb atyle of Rossetti’s 
f ;A9f*rte S.yriuca) and Opcrnticnlly 

SiSSSP 1 *? {HS of Bellini's 

. I*' other instances Joan 

• S3W d “tects Claudels ivfsual 
jdylliciMn In fhb - presontation of 


Far from the two 

types ,*n» ni nlclotlrariia ln -the crea- 


"-.SmLflr? t a . Ouartetj frqin 

FtdWfa, behind the depletion of a 
Ciisterbridgo ten -party. 


. But- this kind oLaliusivenosa. con. 
irj.ry .to the iiiinntlpn 0 f Hardy and 
the Sis ter Arts, dnds not display the 
tmv.uU-seeuifl sympathy Of Hardy 
ihe ’ sent i Out seer”, The book’s 
real, strciiaili, in js tliat it 

0*1017. us Hjc* Hortly who stead at 
V p. disiunco from *< tlduian Shows ", 
" jT L ‘ r , I huiittlsies".. - and his 


°l ,he Dutch school ill 
Undei the Greenwood Tree that he 
conies off most strikingly here, bur 
us ■ lunieiian or Wlnsileiian Im- 
mvismiiist 111 the fogs and radiant 
effects- of Te*s. Elsewhere we learn 
now, in fiction and verse, Haidy's 
sense of plusiiclty and e|>liemerality 
l. B . 1 ) aciuol theatrical example to 
base itself on— whether it was the 
gauze of vision scenes in the drama 
of Boucicault and Leopold Lewis, or 
H.o pantomm’e ■ harlequinade that 
???„ 1 n fi/ y “uimated the 1 inanimate. 

« n u Hardy s , Personal appearance 
. “J: , human shows ", as a super- 
nupiarary in Alt Baba at .Cogent 

1,1 1 the 1866 -67 season, takes 
on odd relevance.) To make Hardy 
part 01 a movement towards a ayit- 
tuesls of Hie arts; heralded by Wag. 

m £ nd Proclaimed 

for the qjnentb. by Elsenstoin, . may 
be to overdo Hie "sister arts" 
thesis. But the linking of The 
JJpnrut* ttf such early cinema, epics 
as Birth of a Hot ion makes one 
realize how much that part of 
Hardv which oulsoared time, space, 
and human codcerns, aqd row mah- 
■ “11 11 j-^ 10 in . oS ? or In miniature, 
really did anticipate certain sinis- 
ter visions , of tne twentieth coh- 
lury. 

With Thomas hardy: Landscapes 
of the Mind we are firmly back In 
Wessex. Andrew Enstice offers to 
show how Hardy translated the 
soilings • he knew into • literary 
; lands capos " enclosing the Jndivl- 
duaUin town Village, fa mini cotn- 
-^humiy, heath,- woodlands) before. 
{11 Teas and, Jude, rha -indivldnal 
becomes the 1 major focus, and the 
liindSc.ipc - idea loses coherence. 
The theme works best of ell in 1 die 
apenuig chapter, which demonstrates 
how ITardv created Costerbridge, 

1 that shut-ill Uockade “ umonched by 
rhe falii test sprinkle of modernism’s 
from the actual Da rcl tester known 
to hint as n schoolbov and archi- 
tecis pupil in the 1840s and 50s— 
the thriving Inirdugh with its coach 
traffic, new • railway •. station, gas 
wij’ks, nnd juiburbs. AJ1 this is twr- 
suaslvuly dociiinenied f.liut the 1 : 011 - 
clusioh which Enstlco' dra ivs, 1 that 
tlte nuyelist wanted 10 ucate a 
timeless St, l ene where, the Individual 
is aub/nflrfwd iii tjw grain of an mi- 
ehaiiBjng Hatuth.. presents a diffb . 
culLO-^HH undue nHrilmbioa: br 
Hardys interest : In. his pusiipuite , 

^vklyardlv..' tfi^af 

^ t ” 6 !, a bs^fce: , of 

tuiy sfiilijils discussion -of Hcndiard 


and his relationships, but the har- 
iizmg ot volatile or discontented 

acters wirh rhnr« a >.. r : . 


monizinj; x _ 

fi22« with thefr environmem 
l ’? rder t0 accept when, for 
™" c , e > wayward Bathsheba is 

trouble the 

landscape ( tempered by an in- 

fe.dJTC 1 rtf th H way ot llfe she 

^'fa^SSSS&Z 

VS" oi^EgS: °l 

2*1^1?** i 1 * 1 - ea,, y an nlHance 
E k USta u a ’ ,f she *- a,, not be 

' “>^tlMS”f r ™ bCUI °" Set d ° W " 

® or Elaine Shpwalter, in Hpi* 

Ih “ y CrM e, ^ hai tPs " u,I * lla oi,ing " 
1 ^ Approaches to the 

gasasj 

a,.,- si 

S’i'e’Jr-'teJt 

i»**asnkafi'!s- 


Keith), X S 1 ' W- J-. 

approach n.^‘: res P° nsB 


approach (Riclin 1 Hr!? e, '* reSponsB ” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


INFORMATION ASSISTANTS 


Imperial Chemical Indur.hiyr. Lmniod is on. 3 ol th& \ aina . 
cliemical compamo*; in the ivoiM Ii h as ooominr, n ■ 
sions tiiroughout the Uix .uni us H*.i ( | cm.ca S i Sn 
bank. London, ju&t by thu Housos of P.iriuunem 


We have vacancies foi Inform. U i.mi Assist. mis in lim r r 
triaa serving Tr.iar.urors and Cnmnn.rci.il DonarlmBi.n „ 
Head Office, lhu work invoku.-i i.l.issifylmj and mdexirS 
a wide variety of cum.-sponriniKo .um ducnmenls S 
providing an m-duplh infer m.it ion r.’tnnv.il aorvicn Thn 
are career prospects within thi- nnqr.iiy System. 8 


The starling salary is bulwonn C-1 suo nor nnnum a „a 
C 4 , 900 per annum depending on nge tmd oxporiJE 
In addition we offer qiwrtHrly huniim.i, ProfiUharinn 
Scheme, subsidised calelena. anil season ticket loan 
scheme. We also have a cinoino and recreational | BC il 
tius including squnsli and badminton courts 


If you would like to apply please ring Linda Mood. Asilit 
ant Personnel Olllcer, ICI, I C Houao, Mlllbank Lond™ 
SWt. 834 4444 lor an application lorn, ' ° ndcn 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 


SUB LIBRARIAN P.LY.10 


Salary : E4.080 C5.087 
Grade AP3/4 NJC Condltfona 


\ 


Thd/ 


n9sd no1 r0 - flppi/ 

K U y 8 dt-l?e h s a,la ' ed L,bran^n, * Informal, on Sdonhsii required for 

wYlWn f l4 >H ril« la « < ! it nd Bp P |,ea,l0 '> forma, which are returnabii 
lilnahlB ' ,h f ■ pp . t ' 0 ' HnCH of » l« adverllaomenl, e h- 

Pofyleohnlo, Dorouqh IM. 


AROUND 


THE WORLD 
FOR 30p 


In almost any country 
you care to mention. 

The Times Literary 
Supplement finds a place 
wi senior, common room, -i 
on writing desk, in a 
briefcase. For academic 
and layman alike, the 
TLS provides voyages of 
discovery into every 

conceivable subject. 

Some of the finest talents 
vvrite regularly for the 
Literary Supplement, and * 
almost half a million . v 
lively minds read it every 
week. 


WJthdut seomlnir on0 Vck, ; 
la 1 J thpr 0HHiitBHtv rt 1 a r Vu ^ c of ^ r * : 

,pt>Hcai f app t ioBc|iE ™ 90 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIBRARIANS 


We btb a fast growing bookselling company amt subscription 
agency serving university and specialist libraries in export 
merkBts. Our west of Ireland location next to Shannon Free 
Airport allows us unique access to both die European and U.S. 
markets. Our patent company, Dekkcr & Nortleinann h.v. 
oi Amsterdam, is part of the Elsevier-NDU Group. 

We wish -to appoint a person to assist with the development 
and promotion of our services to libraries. A third level 
qualification In library sludies is probably essential and several 
years experience in an academic library environment would 
be desirable, including work in an acquisitions department. 

The essential task will be the selection and promotion of new 
and iortiicoimng publications by advertising and direct mail 
and die analysis of the specialist library market worldwide. 
Some travel may also be required at a later stage. Experience 
in the selection of U.S. publications of intciest to European 
libraries would be particularly valuable in this phase ol our 
development but knowledge of U.S. libraries' needs in European 
.lublications could bo equally relevant. Proficiency in European 
languages other than English would be an advantage. 

An attractive salary will be offered. The company operates 
a Contributory Pension Scheme and offers excellent 
employment benefits. Assistance will be given with re-location 
expenses, if necessary. 

Preliminary interviews can be arranged in Ireland or London 
and applicants should send their detailed cirriculum vitae ttf: 

The General Manager, 

DEKKER & NORDEMANN (IRELAND) LTD. 

Shannon Industrial Estate, 

Co. Clare. 


m 


* South Eo/tQfn EcJucaltofl 
tb fi libfoiu Dewd 

S " M I M . 1 


ot 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


; ASSISTANT CHIEF LIBRARIAN 

Salary scale: POl (8)-P02(4) l E7.503-E8.316 

P® st fa second tier ; the post holder will report 
^ lI,e Chief Librarian nml deputise la liis 
Responsibilities include the central and 
wniiogrephlca! services, research and development, 
Maff training and development. 

~ excellent opportunity for a Chartered Librarlnn 
n ft h P™,veii ability and wide experience, 
wi!;: i: lbr l r y Headquarters are based at Bollyno- 

« on : Ior " ,s P nd details may be obtained 
8?rfV\T Pe « 0n hel .Officer, South Eastern Eductulon 
“****]•« VVclItnytonkparkf Bciriuit,- DT9 
frame T k Cp .i OI ! c ® 232 CC3641, to whom completed 

2 CVctr O uary 1 l C g 8 r 0 , U, - rnCd by 


t 


NORFOLK COOnTTY COONCIL ^" 

;• ;-E^ufiAHoa _■ Department 

Wymondhim College 

College librarian 

AP 3/4 £4,0B(I-28,&87 per snnunt ‘ 

invited from, suitably Qualified end ex- 
^ persons fdr (ho post of College Librarian 
Lincoln Ralphs MemorWI Library ahd 

s^noup experience of school' library work or similar 

Ihe *55?® « stamped addreased foolaoap envelope Jo 
JS^5g^ ,W h,a '' WI -LJnka, R..A„ 

' a ° rse * .County Library Service 

Assistant 

fjoumy Librarian 

ABlhUpgrapbic sertic^if y ; V ' 

; ! 

.'lenc«| 0LJ - : ^ 9 a. Chartered Librarian,' well exper- : 


Iniernotioncl Planned Parenthood 
Federation 

An Intern aiioifil orga-iisai'on de.il.'ig w.lh world-wide 
family plaining mailers has ihe following vacancy: — 


To work in our Documentation Unii and be responsible 
for the maintenance ol the correspondence collections. 
Dulles w*l| include scanning, indexing and Cross-refer- 
encing of correspondence. 

Applicant should have obtained Iwo 'A' levels, a 
mlimmuin ot one year's documentation or library ex- 
perience in either social science ot ihe medical field 
and typing abill.y is requ-red. 

Salary £4,525 p.a., plus 25p LV's, holidays 4 weeks 
and 2 days, season ticket lean and pension fund. 
Ptea3a send lull details to : 

MISS D. PETTIT, |PPF 

18-20 Lower Regent Street, London SW1Y 4PW 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
LEARNING RESOURCES 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

A qualified librarl?.n la required to work in ihe main Refer- 
ence Library. Duiles include general Information work 
and cataloguing of standing orda-s. An interest in audio- 
visual and on-line work desirable ; a science background 
a distinct advantage but not essential. 

AP3 grade E4.470-E4.923 hclueive. 

INTERLOANS ASSISTANT 

An experienced library assistant with considerable know- 
ledge of bibliographic tools is required for very busy 
interloans section. A good organiser and meticulous 
record keeper with outgoing personality essential. 

AP2/3 grade C3.975-C4.923 inclusive. 

Application forms from Assistant Registrar (Personnel), 
Kingston .Polytechnic, Panrhyn Road, Kingston upon 
Thames, 01-549 1366. 


UNIVEltblTV MF 

LWMiiKim.L 
UUAni'AIL- t.lilll VUAN 
I'ACI'I I’Y 1 II AII-:ilAIA»LOi.V 

A»JD ANnfllOI'lMJlliV. , , 

guadhah: uiau i i iu.d i.iiika- 
KIAN rniiiin-il '.‘It" iiwroi- 
busv f.ii iiliv lUji.'ii »• 1 'ii>ii ii-mIiIou 
nml i.-anHr- )• An ii.n'-lfn;-. 

Phvsh ai AmLirnii'ilna^ .'ml 
Amlii uiKtlngy 11"' ll lil'l'-ii Lll-r<irsj 

f ruilJliii L lnlub.%. 1 

Oifin-luls J 'll' ■ lirr.jlll |ii I loillt.il* 

mill -.itv.-s M.mi* 7"tl rfinli-r-i Uli-i a 
Bn- lv.il lllir.irt M»Al -.linii h I liu 
lllinii-v >10 k U cnrr.-iiiiv <■ ■■il--ru f-lnu 
miilur ronro.KUMIl'iil. .u'.i Kunv'l- <lu" 
or hliinlv i Ijssii |r*H lion ami i--.|iv- 
rlonco nf -.hihd nl ilu- llnr.ny'a 
tublrci mnui-r m u llir rH-jr..- i-s-.cu- 
IIBI. 

ltio |im|Hisi il ■■i-iisliinnblc s-rJlc of 
BllpC'nJ* ful I Ii u LlhrjilHM. Iiol 

arcilnnrlly roldi-nl In l ul|rnc. 19 
Ui,.U37 .1 vmp. rl-.li in b v buvi-n 

!• imu.ll IiilTlim. ni . m Sn ail, tl 19 
n\i,ccltd limi a lurlhi-i IOlM-a-iu of 
f< (»t coni will or- Iniiili'ini'iilcil wllh 
cilccl irnm i a ni il. i-'Hfi. 

n>jlJll« irnm Mr ii II. Ski- lacy. 
Sccrci.iry ui im- l.lbi-^i ii-ji i-.inti- 
mliif-f. l.uiM-r.il llunnl '■llli'c. rim 
Dirt Sclmnli. jinhrlrtii". i_'Ui 1TI", 
in v.-nmii ii|',-ll. ,illrnii> . u lunii-m, 
liicln.llitj ;i rurrli.iilinn vII.il- and Ihe 
nnnii.% nml inkln.<M'i ni .il icaai Iwu 
rrr-ircn9. -Iiaiild bs tcnl by uv 
rrbiurtry. 1'flO. 


GUY'S HEALTH DISTRICT 

POlSTiNS UNII 
Nrw r-.uciHrt iiosiniAL 
AV'iniqy Hn.nl, f Aindiin SI'I-I *>Kn 

A iraiiu-J l.lliliA UI AN Ib roriuired 
W work in ihn iibnvr* null, ni-ovlcl- 
ino -1 service l«« Ni-U tlnijcn iimmiial 
nml lire I'olsniiL Lintl. .incl Iip mluly 


MUSEUM ASSISTANT 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 
MUSEUM, HENDON 

. , . required Cor the Depart- 
ment of Printed Bonks. 
Duties Include management - 
of Che microfilm, Air Dla- 
.aram and. scnlc-drp wing col-, 
'lections, and the equipment 
...end stationery requirements 
of the Dinar t went ; pruyl- 
■Ion of assistance to enquir- 
ers and mannfiemenr of the 
reprographic services provi- 
ded for them. 

Qualifications 

GCE or Scottish Certificate 
,** O ” levels in English mid 
pt least three other subjects. 
.CnndldBies considered with 
-other quAllfi co lions or exper- 
IMcncc of special value. Sound 
r knowledge pt aylaiinn,.(hlB- 
w tOry and , literature) re- 
quired. . 

Salary (currently under re- 
view) 

Junior Suite, £2,076 at age 
16 lo E3.090 at age 21. 

Main Scale, £3,166 Ui £.1,818. 
Outer London Weighting 
Allowance uf £325 per an- 
num, 
flours 

? Forty -tjnd pijr week... 

* Further a c tails a nd «PP l jcg- 
itlon fnrnv ririg .01-430 6145, 
.or wrfte to -—' 

-'Ministry cf Defence 
:,cm(S)4d. • : ‘ 

Room 356, -Lacon Hcmse. 
iThfiobalils Road, WL1X 8RN . 



LONDON 

BH1TI51! t.mnAHY OF POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
■ London School or Econo mica) 

An plica (Iona arc Hurt tod for I wo ' 
posts or sen ion unriARv assist" 

ANT. ono In charge or I nt or- library 
iho uihor in tho CIbmINco- . 
stiutlon. Library currwTlpnco 

tTotia 'Aiirab^? B^o C t^WcOTrtlnB lC *o 
.igt., qiuillflcallans ana_ okporioilre 
on iho staio £1.300 la .M.«J5o olus 
cTrto London AllowancB. Four 
wre-ks' imvu a year. 


Appllcnljnns, wllh curriculum 
viliiB und Iho namoi or two 
rrtmti. wlihin onu week of ihe 



.1 urUmri 


■iRnii^i ■ ' 7 .? 1 a t-narierea LiorsFten, wen expor- - 
‘ bot&m A ir L' •l't )r ® r y serviae^ ifery. kriowledgjilild v06ut 
; fo. If ' thp bboki trade- dhd; -the, use or dompufera • 
..ror .Block- oontm ■ 



THE UNIVERSITY OF 
THE WEST INDIES j . 
TRINIDAD J: 

,AppiicBiionq 1 ,arq.inw' , a(( 'V ll i 0 
following .vacancy . 

LIBRARIAN II 

with nUnlnlatrsllw .e*parl«ne» 
and upproclaUon ol ihq.applles- 
llon ol a computer lo Llhi«y 

|tSalBry >n IcB[eo T- 1079/811: L'tira- 
' .r°an * U :■ TTS3».100-TT«4.tfl* 

' ' LpT. (£1 8t«linoFTIS6.«J. 
FSSU. Unfurntahod accommodB- 
. lion: or houaino .allowanM.iPoml'v 
. passagee. Study taid Tiavel 
*Gi 6 m: -DBtalleu BppWMllQPs .12 

»i u i >.-jk -iippii.i.lFim utla*. son 


: a as age b. 

dfAMI -DmaniBu ■ - ■>; 

copie*! with curriculum yilap and 
Mmlrta; three rrfwew io Secre- 
tary. UWI. SL ^ August In* . Trtnl- 


'namiita.lhrce 
lary. UWI, S'. :(*«*«»•■ 
dad, M *odn as po«lble. Appl:- 
oanla resident' tn Ihn U.K. tMOuld 
.also «iid. one .copr-w Jfltej- 
UnfversTiy Cnunc l. SO/91 Tot- 
(q nli am CPurt Read, . London. 
W1P DOT. - ! fid r Ihpr- . flat p IJ» . . may 
I bs . obtained ffom ai|hyr addriis.: 


i ■! i ■> 


(Ion lurin rroiii County Llbn 
Lovl-'b C.rnvu. Womslnr Will 
(jioaing da to, . Fi.-wujrjr: 13. 11 


REMINDER 

. COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE T.LS. : 

■ SHOULD ARRIVE 
, : NOT LAtER 
THAN 10.30 a.m. 

■ - : ' MONDAY ■ 

■ PRECEDING •> 
IV: - THE DATEtOF 1 

i : : ' iPUBLjC^TlON or:' 


ica.nnalblo lur i iiiiniinj ilio llbrury. 
nij iii.ilniiiH -■ ■tn.'iii sin. i. or bnnxa 
nm l-jiirinlrt .init Ilu- " comi'lluil ln- 


huu^n ten iii 'U I on el’ll ii.ii, liaar". 

Ihe Bin I'C-ieful t.imlMuti- should 
protor.ibiy li.n-u smne lyi.l.iu sklllt 
und I.nijwiort.jn ui intirtic.il lin-raiiiia 
nml of tin- ll lit bujrthlnn ol Ul.il^u' 
nnd niniiig 

, Salary Smlr i n. A A. m-oilni : 
li-1.r-.Vl im Ci. «' ".I |ii-r .1 "i -luiii i in. 
iluslv of I niiiloii Wrinluinn Allow- 
nnre . 

. I yr lurltirr infono.n ion nml an 
dppilc.iilnn form, iilr.isi- diniui-i iho 
A.IiiilniamiUv urilc'r. nl iho 
.lhn.(i nil'lri'u or lclr|iii-inc ill.iiW 
rt.VUi L'-.t .11107 
Pk-ase quirt** Hi f**rriift> L- 5. 


KINO'S COl.LliflE HOSPITAL 
MLUICAL SCHOOL 

UNIS F.MMirV ni i on m IN 
UL.niii.in, mil. I •ui.inn, 

SEA mix 
1.1 11 1> A II V 

Al’I'l.li'.AT IONS am imlicrt for 
Ihn _ _ non r .if ASQ1S I ANT 

LlllliAld AN In lliu M.-iilcnl Sellout. 

I his |in5l woulil Bull 1 1 hr ary- fchuul 
leaver inirri-sioil In oiiloinlna 
tinnti.il vkiiorlonce III biny 

iinlv* leliy library'- 

S.il.irv 'in ihi- sriil..- . £-i u liJ lo 
£4,730 Inclusive* Willi nrugni CIS Tor 
promullnn Iti o hlglu-r nr.irln. 

I urllirr tit In lie on- Ji.illibld rrom 
Mrs t; M. l l i-iir**IOW. Llbrarl.il i . 
Klnrj'b Collcut- llosiilial Ml-iIIc.iI 
School. 

A ri | >11 col tuns nlWnu lull curricu- 
lum vll.ic unit ntuiing unit jdtlrtaBii* 


ui I wo n*f»-'.di- . . 

Irt llic Si-.'rrlnrv 

S.'li nut rtl Ilu- .ilmVF 

1 6lh r rbru.iry 1'irto. 


fhou'il b-.- (mw.irdnil 
ol in i* Mnillial 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AU-imiRllY 

UALr-IIML' I.I1II4AM4N 

i;en UI. 1L I Ol IN D VII* IN 
uois acuouL 

Caitpor F.iiL-rt, Uliy lu-.nl. 

Lonrlvn Lcjj.'t -i \r 

s.ilnrv s«-.y|i> : j;y i *..i 

nnciiuivo or Lou'luii ivtliiliiinn • 

_ Applications ,-irn JmH'il Hum 
i.linrUrnl U brill Jin li.r llir- I -..M 

yf. Llbriirlnn Oiudo ill .11 il 

Khuul. 

APpIlcaUon Joiiuk. nml. lairiJ-c i ,1* - 
ihIIb_ rroin iho Kilucnili.ii iiiiirtr. 
EU. Csiab.l 11, riuom . .7 . im- 
<:ounly Hull . Loui.lnn l vr*n. 

Hluase micIusd a i.lani|iol ^<1.1, i.-s- 
sod rooiscrto cnvoloiiu lur rt-|iiv. 

. Comoloirl rti*|illraiiiin t-iniis to 
bo rcilimoil not lairr itun rr’iinv. 
ir,i h rulmia ry . X 'ih(i . 


LONDON nORUUGH OF 
SOUTH WARE 

PHINCIFAL CATALLU'.IT.n 

K*j..l4T ID W .flirt iirr .uni inn 
me lulling Lund on W* luli'ini* 

APPLICATTONB arn III' Mod (rum 
SlUjiliOoft _ BuiiaWy e«n*>ri>-ni t-ai 
LIH R A niANS for Ihn POST Ol 
PRINCIPAL CATALOGUE H In H.lB 
rommilor bawd Byalcni 

The author My la a juM-nbrr or 
n.L-C.M.P.: h tnowiniin" or mo 
m , A.IE.Lj. cysiont la i-sst-nii.il .yml 
fantlllarliy ivlih u.L.l:.:.i.p. would 
ha nn advonlnua. 

Tolouhono tH-701 JK7D nnv 
llmo for an .viiplicftilun lorm. nr 
wrllo on ll posrrnnl III 'in. 
Pore nn no I Olflct-r. Lulidnn rinruiiiiii 
uf Roulhwirk. U7 l*n.lh,im lti,.-rt. 
London SKA *UW. l*ii-a-t- uimr*. 
rpforonrtp TL9/7 / l(l*> 1 hh*I )nb 
Hilo. Cl rial nj il.no: tr, a.HU. 


LONDON nOROUr.II OF 
HARROW 

KDUCrtTION Dr.pm i men r 
LI HRA RIKB 

SIijCK EDI rOW: A 1* 5. U.nlO In 
*:5, , .».5'T < lnciusls-i-i 

To to sr-cuml In tti.irtir- r,» ibd 
bibllugraiinlcnl itrvlcui kt-iiinn nr 
llunow llbrdHca. 

TJio p.jsl Ib b.iacl .ii ihr- • M-: 
Conird Llbmrv iwinnril i'iTji in 
Wi-illil>lDnn and diillca Inrlud* mrl 
DronnirAlloil and n.iinmo wiir.in lilt- 
s' cl lun D9 well .iiy bunt. B*-ltt I lun 
In cunjuncilon with - oilier si-umr 
cm rt . 

Appilranla. mala or feiu.il*-. inuti 
ho Cimrlrrod Ltbrarlnna wtili Mill- 
nbta expr-rtence. ClDitng dnii- is 
two wni-ln Irony ihn apiic-.irurii *.r 
ihlB rtdvnnlRemout. 

Fur npnllraiiDn luring and lur- 
tlicr dr Mil 9, pl<*n*Q nnply In Ilu. 
flurougli Librarian. 1*0 nnv Nu. 
rt. S'.illon Hnail. Ilarraw llAl ‘JI'H, 
or rlnu Mrs. Ilasos <u iji-Hri.-y Ai.ti. 
•■Mu. aoa'i. 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 

INBTrnjTE OF II IJIISTHIAI. AND 
UNVINUNMENT^J^HEALIII AND 

information"* uri-jcLu 
inrominUon urnen 


■ IiIkks by- 


An inromniLlon 
rcmulrod far one your 
Inrr.mioilnn Strvltn on 


BEXLEY LONDON BOROUGH 

.. ASSISTANT Linn APIAN 
■S4.-I70 10 .CJ.'*03 


We ere looking fqr.im .eniliuylae- 

Jna I ' 

work wlili 


lie chnrtrrril LlhllAlilAN ia work 
(n our h-ndlng llbrarlra. An In.lurrai 


. . is 

__ 10 Bel III! BO 

on ibr h.i/.ir.l- 

ous proprrUn nf chemicals f«r lhu 
newly osubllshart (nsillulr*. Apnii- 
cants simuid havn n science drnn-u 
and a library or Inrormailan iplimo 
■i nail flea lion. . 

_ Salnry will _ be _ hi Ihe Canon 
C4.7M to 119,273 t«r nniiuni. 
accord tm to ana and cvpcrlnn*. 

Furlhop - -particulata maV _ be 

B blalnctl from tlie Hurr olllirr. 
nlveTolrv of Surwv. OlHWruii 


. .. clillikron. nnd Iho 

blllfy la organ Iso 3 library rtub 
would be an "iHimlBor. Aniillra- 
ILnns will also hi- consider pel from 
ndwly ciuiillflrd iibrnrlenB iBIarltnu 
trtlory K3. I77 ■ . An r-niuinmil rale 
"" |ble for Sniu 

ll 'Ah , ! , of Ubrjrlin. 


IS TOVablp for Smupiny working. 
Furthrr tie (nils, and nDuHcntloij 


form Irani Chief Librarian. Itall 
Plnra. Ilnume Hand, Lt-.yley. Krnl 
IPO. TM.: Cravforil ft'Ju37rt . 


Pnrtuga. 

No' Vppl Iciucin f orni' 

icytifit. 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

cowry council 

l-IDKAniEB DEPAUTMENT 

ASSISTANT UDRAniAN 
6 1 CJUPPUIIT-ON-SCVEHN 

A 1'PI.IC ATiON 9 arb Invllrd from 
if 1 1.1 LiunAiilANS lor 
T Whlcli rirliiiarlly Involve 
ponstbJtliy Tor 1 lie* nioblla ' 


nA9 i 
ror re 


return by i r, a . 1 wu . 


surruy OU2 OXII itelaphano IjM'IiI- 
forri T12SL, i"itnnslon 058 1. 
Applications in uio rornt nf n cur- 
riculum vtioe. tnrtnding ihr nnmrs 
nod addmisns of Iwo rrli-rees. 
slvouiil be n*nr la ihe atwye . hv 
Morris 14. 10SD. ■ ' 

: CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
LIBRARIES ' 

HU J*tT INO DUN DIVISION 


fiuallfl 

FUST 


niTvlci) in ihe NorLh-Wo*t worcci 
itralUre Division. Chartered ■ Libra- 
rians are prtfr-rrtd but conildcrs- 
uon will bo given to aopUcents tvlio 
have iiawnl )ho flnar vxamlnnt|nn 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
’ • COUNCIL 

lll'-ntlvon litc-nienl 
COM IM I' FES Si’ll Vir.US 
. OITICER - 

IICADQ L' Anil? FIS 
Salary range: S 0.1. •£4.731 
In O' JlJ ixr iinnuiin 
CtlAH’l CIIVD LinPAlllANS with 
d-iirrlMica nr llhran- iomi'Uierl.vi- 
llon mvihodi n-aulrcri for the ubovo 
vm-jinl iiail ba-r-il at l-lbral-y 
Hr-ndq wrier*, prwion.. 

The poll mrrlr-s a casual car 
allownnco. Dl»ltirbanci..remOVUl 
gllownncci nins; bo poi'iinle. 

runher drUiMa and nnnllcaiic.n 


ono 


nup un rah i an i post 

ST. NEOTS AND HUCI 
llM : 84, IMA to SS.Uf; 


. — NO. HT» 
HUCKULN 1 
” ur,7 r.a, 


Tonns urn uvailrtbie irom the nouniy 
L'brarlan. 143 Coruor.il Inn Sirpnf. 
l*rrBion. In .iv^iom cunpiirtu] -a no II- 


L'brnrlan. 

prralon _...... 

ration taring niinn*il be r*>lurnc(i by 
iSth’ February. -1‘ : * “ 


Ctl... 

baud ac Ut. Nroia Ubrary, I 
dues mun-raiucM n car.* Tor whirl i 
essential user's nHowanco. MiniieU 
la lAtUXcc rate Is lutynbln. „ 

A lob doscrlnlion, Turther rtelh^s 
and nnpilcMIon form ora ■ -ava llnlilu 
from- the AuMiant Couniy Librar- 
ian, ltunrinnrton _ Divisional no 
Library. Princes 8 Iran. Iluuiinu- 
Son, Combs., to whom coiiiiilM«*rt 
npniEcaiVons must bo relumed by 
I'obruary Jfl. 1"80. 

solicitors lii Ciiy renuhe . Ul>- 

rAmhivtst io. »ci up. Indi-'c 


or llic Llbr.inr Assaotatlon, or Its 
tnulvolont: rolovam- cai,or(ance is 
vrrv ihslrnblc. Salary on Libra- 
rians’ Suoclal Scale lo Iho Maxi- 
mum. 


artlcu'ars and anollcn- 
Libmr'an, 
"11 3HV. 
1U80. 



Cdthedraf Librarian 
Ltncolri :■ 1 

AP4-S02 CG C4.644-C6.627 

Required in Ihs Counly Archives SerVlce to ba remHUnlhle 
to- lha Counif Archivist far |he * aroteBsIonaT oyo^lnl’l 01 
prfnied material In Ihe AicWvas- Office end for Lincoln 
CsihedrBl Library. - • 1 ..• ••• "■ •' ‘ 

ArpHcatlon.il t ai« Invited Irani suitably qirnililed perpona 
who should have Suitable UbrArlnnahlp qualifies I loila to- 
QBlher with. me a pprppriele. experience In ipe Held of 
■aip books. : 1 , 

Application forms and- -Juflhfr dataUa are- aval leMe a . from 
-the Cowilv Jperroiftiej □fhcer, Couniy OFiroda, Lincoln 
(Tefoptiona Lincoln (0623) M4S9, .pfpasa. quhla AVS). 
CMslna date lor _ spplfcflitqiiji , le ;2Sth February 1 WO. 
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